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Early Byzantine 
Churches 

in Macedonia 

¢e> Southern Serbia 
by R. F. HODDINOTT 


A study of the origins and initial development of East Christian 
Art. ‘... deals extremely fully with a group of 50 churches 
built between the fourth and the late seventh centuries, some 
still in use, others known only from recent excavations. 
There are neatly 300 photographs and 12 fine colour plates’ 

—FRANK DAVIS (Illustrated London News) 10 gns 


Macmillan 


COINS 


Seaby's specialize in the coinage of the Ancient World—Greek, Roman 


and early Oriental. We welcome enquiries and will send on request a 


specimen copy of our monthly magazine and price list, 
SEABY’S COIN AND MEDAL BULLETIN 


which lists large numbers of ancient coins (su bscription 10/6 per annum). 


We also publish: 
GREEK COINS AND THEIR VALUES - 22/6 
ROMAN COINS AND THEIR VALUES - 16/- 


B. A. SEABY, LTD. 


65 Great Portland Street, London, W.| 





Thucydides and his History 
F, E. ADCOCK 


A study of Thucydides’ life and work in which Sir Frank presents the History as a 
source of diplomatic guidance and morality for the author’s fellow citizens and indeed 
for all students of history. He supports his views with a detailed examination of 
relevant passages. Ready Autiwnn. About 15s. net 


The Collation and Investigation of 
the Manuscripts of Aeschylus 
R. D. DAWE 


Sixteen collations of the texts of Aeschylus’ Prometheus, Persae and Septem, with an 
apparatus criticus for cach play and a critical study of the manuscript tradition, 
showing that no surviving MS is free from emendation. Ready Autumn. About 655. net 


The Cambridge Ancient History 


The first two volumes of The Cambridge Ancient History are being published in a 
revised edition. To prevent delay in publication paperbound fascicles, normally con- 
sisting of one chapter, are being issued separately. The most recent ones are: Elam, 
¢. 1600-1200 B.C., by R. LABAT; The Dynasty of Agade and the Gutian Invasion, 
by c. J. GADD; The Rise of Mycenaean Civilization, by PRANK STUBBINGS; 
Persia, c. 2400-1800, by WALTHER HINZ. Each, 6s. net 


The Greeks and the Irrational 


E. R. DODDS 


An examination of some levels of Greek religious experience which draws attention 
to the less rational side of Greek life. Professor Dodds uses the techniques of modern 
anthropology and psychology to explain his findings. University of California Press. 

Clothbound, 52s. net; Paperbound, 17s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 








Xerxes’ Invasion of 


Greece 


C. HIGNETT 


‘The author argues that modern scholars 
have underrated the accuracy of , 
Herodotus’ description of Xerxes’ invasion 
of Greece. He shows that topography 

can be used only to supplement, not to 
contradict, 

8 maps 635 net 


Poetae Melici Graect 
Edited by DENYS PAGE 


Greek Metre 


P. MAAS 

Translated by H. LLOYD-JONES 

This book aims to set out in the most 
concise manner ible the basic facts 
about Greek metre. aes its first 
appearance in 1927 it been 

as the best statement of these facts. 


r&s net 


A Patristic 


Greek Lexicon 
Fascicle 2 
Edited by G. W. H. LAMPE 


This work will provide a summary 
history of the use of all theologically 

i t words by Greck Christian 
writers up to A.D. 800, It is to be 
completed in five fascicles. A reviewer 
said ‘if the First Fascicle is to be regarded 
as typical, the world of patristic learning 
will be under a permanent debt to 
Professor Lampe.’ 


Paper covers 845 net 








Perachora: 


The Sanctuaries of 
Hera Akraia and Limenia 


Excavations of the British School 
of Archaeology at Athens 1930-33 


Volume II: Pottery, 

Ivories, Scarabs and other 
Objects from the Votive 
Deposits of Hera Limema 
Excavated by the late HUMFRY PAYNE, 
described by Students of the British School 
at Athens, and edited by 
T. J. DUNBABIN 
This ends the publication of the 
information on the ic sanctuaries 
of Hera. The pottery includes a large 
series of Corinthian ceramics from the 
late Geometric period onward; the 
ivories from one of the richest collections 
from a Greek site; the quantity of 
Egyptianizing scarabs is exceptional; and 
there are interesting specimens among 
the smaller objects. 


Illustrated £18 18s net 


Dithyramb, 
Tragedy and Comedy 


SIR ARTHUR PICKARD- 
CAMBRIDGE 

Revised by T. B. L. WEBSTER 

This has become the standard handbook 
on the origins and early development of 
Greek drama. The new edition includes 
Se Oe ee 
o . 

Second edition 

Illustrated 508 met 


CLARENDON ARISTOTLE SERIES 


Aristotle’s Politics: 
Books III and IV 


Translated by 

RICHARD ROBINSON 

This first volume of a new series 

contains the two books of Aristotle’s 

Politics that are most important for 
litical philosophy today. The translation 

is intentionally very close; there is an 

Introduction, and the translator has 

provided summaries of the ‘chapters’ 

and comments on most of them. 

28s met 


Oxford University Press 


Hellenic Air Cruises 


to Greece and the Aegean Islands, Asia Minor, 
Rhodes, Crete and Istanbul 


from 
91 guineas for a fortnight 
The tour charge in each case includes the following: 


* Air travel throughout the tour from London back to London. 


* Hotel accommodation throughout the tour. First or second class hotels are used. 

® Meals and refreshments on the flights. 
Transport from the London air terminal to airport and vice versa; and between airports and 
hotels at every point of the tour. 
The services of our couriers and representatives, one of whom is solely responsible for 
the passengers at each point. 
All service charges and taxes at the hotels. 


Libya, Egypt. The Middle East 
and the Holy Land 


19-day air cruises are arranged during the autumn and spring with accommodation in first-class hotels and 
with air travel throughout, from 


165 guineas 


INGS LIMITED 124 FINCHLEY ROAD LONDON N.W.3 


Telephone: SWits Comege $61 { 
Prices quoted are for Autuma 1967 AFFILIATED MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF BAITISH TRAVEL AGENTS 


Beneath the surface 

lie the treasures of the ages awaiting 
the archacologist’s spade. All over the world history 
is being written and rewritten . . . 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


a lavishly illustrated quarterly published by the 
Archaeological Institute of America, features reports 
of the latest discoveries in the Old and New Worlds. 
Articles are written especially for the layman by 
specialists in every field. 

tyear £1 16s, 


2 years £3 12s. ARCHAEOLOGY, Dept. Y 


rs Washington Square North, New York 3, N.Y. 


Make cheque or 
money order Send ARCHAEOLOGY for year(s) to: 


payable to 
ARCHAEOLOGY 





Books on 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


Byzantium, the Early Church, 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 


British and Foreign Works of Scholarship, 
New and Secondhand; books bought, catalogues issued 


W. HEFFER& SONS LTD 
3-4 Petty Cury, Cambridge 
Telephone 58351 


Fondation Hardt 
Entretiens sur [ Antiquité Classique: Tome 8 


GRECS ET BARBARES 
Six exposés et discussions par 
H. Schwabl, H. Diller, O. Reverdin, W. Peremans, 
H, C. Baldry, A. Dihle 


Demy 8vo, 259 pp., cloth 


50s. net 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE 





The Loeb Classical Library 


Edited by : 
L. A. POST, L.H.D., E. H. WARMINGTON, M.A. 


Each volume 18s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES 1963 


LATIN 
AUGUSTINE II City of God Books IV-VII_ Translated by W. M. Green 
(June, 1963). 


PLINY VIII Natural History Books XXVIII-XXXII Translated by 
W. H. S. Jones. 


PLINY X Natural History Books XXXVI-XXXVII_ Translated by 
D. E. Eichholz. 
GREEK 
JOSEPHUS VIII Antiquities Books XV-XVII Translated by R. Marcus 
and Allen Wikgren (April, 1963). 


DIODORUS SICULUS VIII Books XVI, 66-XVII_ Translated by 
C. Bradford Welles (June 1963). 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Joint Library of the Hellenic and Roman Societies 


LANTERN SLIDES 


The Slides Collection is arranged in two main sections: 


(a) A general collection of over 10,000 slides covering a very wide range of subjects: the major 
Prehellenic sites, the Greek mainland and islands, Rome and Italy and the Roman Empire; 
sculpture, vases, painting, mosaic; coins; papyri. 

(6) About 40 sets of slides on specific subjects (34 x 34 in.) compiled by specialists who have 
also written notes to accompany the slides. These include Prehellenic Greece, Greek Gods 
and Heroes, Homeric Pictures, Greek Drama, Greek Sculpture, Greek Painting, Greek 
Vases, Athens, Greek Cities, Greek and Roman Architecture, Transport in the Ancient 
World, Ancient Furniture, Roman Portraits, The Roman Imperial Army, Rome, Ostia, 
Roman Gaul, Roman Britain, The Roman Wall. 


Over 2,000 colour slides (2 * 2 in.) are now available. There are sets, with notes, on the Athenian 
Agora excavations, Athens, Ostia, Pompeii and Lerna; and a general collection which includes many 
sites in Greece, Roman Britain, Roman France and Italy; Etruscan tomb paintings, Roman frescoes and 
mosaics, Greek vases, and objects from the Greek and Roman Life room of the British Museum. 

A complete catalogue of coloured slides is available at 5s. a copy. 

Slides may be hired by members of each Society at a charge of 10s. a set, or 4d. each for individual 
slides, plus postage. 

Copies of coloured slides may be bought for 5s. each. 


The annual subscription to each Society is £2. SCHOOLS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary of either Society at 31-34 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
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The Greek Stones Speak 


Paul MacKendrick 


This book tells a story that extends in time from Troy 

before Priam to Athens after Hadrian; in space from Sicily 
| to Syria. Beautifully illustrated with more than 175 plans 
and photographs, it is a book for everyone interested in 
archaeology and the Mediterranean. “Readers of Professor 
MacKendrick’s magnificent interpretation of Roman history 
and art through archaeological discovery, “The Mute Stones 
Speak", will greet the present book with gratitude and 
delight.’ Patrick Leigh Fermor, The Sunday Times. 42s 





International University Booksellers Ltd. 


B 


ISSUE REGULARLY 


Catalogues and Lists on Classical Antiquity 
and other subjects within the field of Humanities 


They also welcome offers of small or large collections of books for sale 


39 STORE STREET LONDON WCI + MUSEUM 8959 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
31-34 Gordon Square, London WC1 


PUBLICATIONS 


BULLETIN NUMBER 10 (1963) Published annually, previous numbers 


available Price £] 


BULLETIN SUPPLEMENTS 
No. 3 MYCENAEAN CIVILIZATION, PUBLICATIONS SINCE 1935 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


4 


A bibliography compiled by Brenda E. Moon (1957) Price 0s. 


CATALOGUE OF THE MSS OF OVID’S METAMORPHOSES 
By Franco Munari (1957) Price /0Os. 


THE TELEPHUS OF EURIPIDES By E.W. Handley and John Rea 
(1957) Price I2s. 6d. 


THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF DOCUMENTARY PAPYRI— 
PROLEGOMENA By Herbert C. Youtie (1958) Price /0s. 


THE KNOSSO5 TABLETS A transliteration by Emmett L. Bennett, 
John Chadwick and Michael Ventris. Second edition with corrections 
and additions by John Chadwick with the assistance of Fred W. 
Householder (1959) Price J5s. 


PHLYAX VASES By A. D, Trendall (1959) Price 10s, 


MONUMENTS ILLUSTRATING OLD AND MIDDLE COMEDY 
By T. B. L. Webster (1960) Price £/ 


STUDIES IN THE SIGNARIES OF SOUTH-WESTERN CYPRUS 
By T. B. Mitford (1961) Price 25s. 


MONUMENTS ILLUSTRATING NEW COMEDY By T. B. L. 
Webster (1961) Price 30s. 


MYCENAEAN CIVILIZATION, PUBLICATIONS 1956-60 A 
bibliography compiled by Brenda E. Moon (1961) Price £/ 

A SURVEY OF CLASSICAL PERIODICALS Union Catalogue of 
periodicals relevant to classical studies in certain British Libraries, 
Compiled by Joyce E, Southan (1962) Price 30s. 


MONUMENTS ILLUSTRATING TRAGEDY AND SATYR 
PLAY By T. B. L. Webster (1962) Price 25s. 


STUDIES IN MYCENAEAN INSCRIPTIONS AND DIALECT VIII—1962 
By John Chadwick, L. R. Palmer and L. J.D. Richardson Price 5s, | (Wolumet 
V, VI and VII also available) 


Publications distributed by International University Booksellers, 39 Store Street, 


London, WCI 
























SUPPLEMENTUM 


EPIGRAPHICUM GRAECUM 


S.E.G.is published regularly as a review of Greek Epigraphy. 
As far as possible, it gives references to work done during 
each year on or relating to Greck inscriptions, and reprints 
new or emended texts. This offers a service which, it is 
hoped, is of value not only to epigraphic specialists but also 
to classical scholars in general. 

To assist him in making the Swpplementum as com- 
plete as possible, the editor would be grateful if scholars 
who publish studies on Greek Epigraphy, or substantially 
using epigraphic material, would send him a notice (or if 
possible a reprint) of their work. Their co-operation in this 
way would be greatly appreciated. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor 


A. G. WOODHEAD, CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 








CAMBRIDGE 
EPIGRAPHICAL COLLECTION 


The attention of members is drawn to the collection of squeezes 
of Greek inscriptions in the Museum of Classical Archaeology at 
Cambridge. 

This collection already contains about 2,s00 squeezes, These are 
drawn mainly from Attica and Asia Minor; but additions are constantly 
being made from all parts of the Greek world. 


Members of the Society who may wish to consult this collection are 
cordially invited to do so; and in special cases arrangements can be 
made for sending out a small number of squeezes on loan by post. 
The Museum authorities would also receive most gratefully any squeezes 
in private possession which their owners might wish to make available 
for general use. 


Enquiries should be addressed to 
THE LIBRARIAN, MUSEUM OF CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
LITTLE ST. MARY'S LANE, CAMBRIDGE 





Society for Hellenic Travel 


SPRING AND 
SUMMER CRUISES 
1964 


in the m.s. MOLEDET 
(7,800 gross registered tons, built in 1961, and fully air-conditioned) 
















Cruise 26: 31st March—16th April 


SARDINIA, GREECE, ASIA MINOR, SICILY, ITALY 
will sail from Marseilles, and visit CAGLIARI (NORA), DELPHI, MISTRA AND 
SPARTA, RHODES, EPHESUS AND PRIENE, VOLOS (THE METEORA), 
DELOS AND MYCONOS, ATHENS (two days with an optional excursion on the 
second day to the Argolid sites, rejoining the ship at Epidaurus), PALERMO 
(MONREALE AND SEGESTA), AND SALERNO (PAESTUM) and return to 
Marseilles. 






















Cruise 27: Sth—20th September 


GREECE, THE GREEK ISLANDS, ASIA MINOR AND ISTANBUL 
will sail from Genoa, and visit OLYMPIA, DELOS AND MYCONOS, LESBOS, 
MOUNT ATHOS AND SAMOTHRACE, ISTANBUL, TROY, CRETE (KNOSSOS, 
MALLIA AND GOURNIA), ATHENS (two days, with a number of alternative 
excursions including Perachora and Delphi), AND PYLOS and return to Marseilles. 





Guest lecturers accompanying the cruises include 


Professor R. M. Cook, M.A., The Reverend T. Corbishley, S.J., M.A., J. V. H. Eames, 

Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Professor H. A. Harris, M.A., Professor A. W. Lawrence, M.A., 

F.S.A., Professor H. W. Parke, M.A., Litt.D.. Oleg Polunin, Esq., M.A., The Very 

Reverend R. L. P. Milburn, M.A., Mr. Cecil Stewart, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., Professor 
C. A. Trypanis, M.A., D.Phil.(Athens). 


* a . * aa * = ” 


The very wide price range, from 103 gns in excellent six-berth cabins to 298 Aad in 

de luxe two-bedded staterooms, includes a large number of medium-priced single and 

double cabins; and in all cases the journeys between London and the ship with all meals 
en route are included, as well as shore excursions ever ‘ywhere. 


a * « . * +. * > 


The Society offers one free place on one of the cruises, for a student, 

which takes the form of a scholarship to be awarded on the basis of 

an essay on the art, history or archaeology of the Mediterranean. 

Full details of this and of the Society’s general activities may be obtained 

from the Assistant Honorary Secretary, Miss M. W. McCall, M.B.E., 
4, Argyll Mansions, Chichele Road, London, N.W.2. 





* * * * * * *. « 
For details of this and of the Society's later tours and cruises in 1964, apply to the 
Organizers and Sole Agents 





FAIRWAYS & SWINFORD (TRAVEL) LTD. 
18 St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
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SWANS HELLENIC CRUISES (rx) 


with the HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 





Cruise No. 41 28th March to 12th April, 1964 
GREECE, TURKEY 
Venice, Delphi, Sparta, Mistra, Heraklion, Knossos, Gournia and Mallia or Gortyna, Ayia Triadha and 
Phaistos or Tylissos, Nirou Chani and Mallia, Achens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion or Brauron or Amphiar- 
ion, Delos, Mykonos, Salonica, Pella, Kavalla, Philippi, Thasos, Pergamum, Troy, Bosphorus, Istanbul 
(Optional 2 day air excursion to: Ankara and Bogazkoy), Izmir, Sardis, Chios, Nea Moni, Panagia Mirtidiotissa, 
Olympia, Padua or Murano and Torcello, Venice. 





Cruise No. 42 12th April to 27th April, 1964 
GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 
Venice, Delphi, Sparta, Mistra, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion or Brauron or Amphiarion, Delos, 
Mykonos, Fethiye, Xanthos, Beirut (3 days) with optional excursions to: Baghdad and Babylon; Bethiehem, 
Bethany and Jerusalem; Jerash, Jericho and Jerusalem; Petra; Damascus; Palmyra; Krak des Chevaliers, 
Tortosa and Amrit: Baalbek; Beit ed Din; Byblos; Famagusta, Salamis, Nicosia, St. Hilarion and Bellapais 
or Soli and Vouni, Kyrenia, Rhodes, Kamiros or Lindos, Heraklion, Knossos, Gournia and Mallia or Gortyna, 
Ayia Triadha and istos or Tylissos, Nirou oa and Mallia, Olympia, Padua or Murano and Torcello, 
enice, 


Cruise No. 43 27th April to 12th May, 1964 
GREECE, TURKEY, YUGOSLAVIA 
Venice, Olympia, Heraklion, Knossos, Mallia or Tylissos, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, 
E or Priene or Didyma and Miletus, Patmos, Fed sero Troy, Bosphorus, Istanbul, Samothrace, 
Volos, The Meteora, Kalambaka, Delos, Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, Sounion or Brauron or Amphiarion 
(Optional overnight stay in ATHENS with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or ni, Mycenae and 
Old Corinth), Corfu, Palaeokastritsa, Dubrovnik, Padua or Murano and Torcello, Venice. 


Cruise No. 44 12th May to 27th May, 1964 
GREECE, TURKEY, YUGOSLAVIA 


Venice, Olympia, Nauplion, Mycenae, Epidauros, Asine or Tiryns, Heraklion, Knossos, Gournia and Mallia 

or Gortyna, Ayia Triadha and Phaistos or Tylissos, Nirou Chani and Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos 

and Kamiros, Antalya, Perge, Aspendos, Patmos, Ephesus or Priene or Didyma and Miletus, Pergamum, Troy, 

Bosphorus, Seeanbul, Shopeloe, Skiathos, Athens, Daphni and Eleusis or Sounion or Brauron or Amphiarion, 
Delos, Corfu, Palaeokastritsa, Split, Padua or Murano and Torcello, Venice. 


Cruise No. 45 8th August to 23rd August, 1964 
GREECE, TURKEY 


Venice, Olympia, Nauplion, Tiryns or Asine, Epidauros, Aegina, Heraklion, Knossos, Santorini, Rhodes, 
Philerimos ot 9 Kamirosor Lindos, Ephesus or Priene or Didyma and Miletus, Patmos, Pergamum, Dardanelles, 
Bosphorus, Istanbul, Thasos, Kavalla, Philippi. Mykonos, Delos, Athens, Sounion or Brauron or Amphiarion 
Optional overnight stoy in ATHENS with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Daphni, 
and Old Corinth), Dodona and loannina or Nikopolis and Arta, Padua or Murano and Torcello, Venice. 


Cruise No. 46 23rd August to 7th September, 1964 
GREECE, TURKEY, YUGOSLAVIA 
Venice, Olympia, Heraklion, Knossos, Mallia or Tylissos, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, 
ptperien “day Aspendos, Patmos, Ephesus or Priene or Didyma and Miletus, Delos, Mykonos, Samothrace, 
Dardanelles, Troy, Bosphorus, Istan |, Skopelos, Skiathos, Athens, Sounion or Brauron or Amphiarion 
(Optional avernign stay in ATHENS with visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Daphni, Mycenae 
and Old Corinth), Corfu, Palaeokastritsa, Dubrovnik, Padua or Murano and Torcello, Venice. 


Cruise No. 47 7th September to 22nd September, 1964 


GREECE, EGYPT, CYPRUS, TURKEY 


Venice, lianos, Athens, hni and Eleusis or Sounion or Brauron or Amphiarion, Heraklion, 

Moan dg tare Thisda and Preletoe or Tylissos, Nirou Chani and Mallia, Rhodes, Alexandria, Cairo (3 

nights), Gizeh, Memphis, Sakkara (Optional 2 day excursion to: Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, and Valley of the 

Kings), Suez Canal, Port Said, Fama Salamis, Nicosia, St. Hilarion, Bellapais, Kyrenia, Antalya, Perge, 
Aspendos, Mykonos, Olympia, Padua or Murano and Torcello, Venice. 


Each Spring Cruise will be accompanied by five Guest Lecturers ond a Botanist, and each Summer Cruise will be 
accompanied by five Guest Lecturers, who will give lectures on board and at the various sites and museums visited. 


PRICES FROM 108 GNS. TO 340 GNS. 
(including air travel London/Venice and return by 8.0.A.C. Britannia 312 aircraft) 


el 


’ For full particulars and reservations opply to: 


Ww. F. & R. K. SWAN (Hellenic) Ltd. 


260-261 (K.2) TOTTENHAM CT. RD., LONDON, w.l. 
Telephones : MUSeum 8070 (20 lines) 
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XENOPHON AND THE WALL OF MEDIA 
(PLATES I-IIT) 


How many miles to Babylon? 
Three-score miles and ten. 
Can I get there by candle-light? 
Yes, and back again. 

Nursery Rhyme. 


In February of 401 8.c., Xenophon, the Athenian, set out in a contingent of ten thousand 
Greek mercenaries in the army of Cyrus, the Pretender to the throne of Persia. Cyrus, in 
fact, was leading the army against his brother Artaxerxes, the Great King of Persia, though 
the real object of the expedition was not revealed officially until the army reached Thapsacus 
on the Euphrates in July and crossed the river from Syria into Mesopotamia. Xenophon 
joined the expedition more or less as a diplomatic attaché, not a soldier. But he became 
an observer and critic, and, since he was a man of talents, he was driven by self-preservation 
and by disasters which befell them in the end, virtually to take command.’ His account 
of these events was not published or written till many years had elapsed: but it is clear that 
it must have been based on a regularly kept log or diary. 

The geographical problems which Xenophon’s report of their itinerary raises have 
occupied scholars and travellers for nearly two hundred years, the earliest attempt to 
identify the sites mentioned by him being that of d’Anville in 1779. For this long history 
of an unsettled problem, the reasons are that, firstly, we still know little from cuneiform 
sources about the ancient geography of Central Mesopotamia, and as yet no monograph 
exists which studies Babylonia in this period; secondly, that the record of Xenophon, 
though invaluable, is bedevilled occasionally by false reports or inadequate or misunder- 
stood data, or possibly by errors in transmission of the text; and in our own time, progress 
has been held up by insufficient study of the ground, in particular of the ancient courses 
of the Euphrates and Tigris and the canals that fed them—and finally, by the inadequate 
use of aerial photography. 

Xenophon’s record is, however, reasonably reliable when he is speaking from personal 
observation or experience, and not from a hearsay report. A more general form of inexacti- 
tude in his account derives from our uncertainty as to the length of the parasang in which 
most of his distances are given. The parasang, the Persian measure of distance, was, properly 
speaking, like many Oriental measurements, somewhat elastic. "The parasang was obviously 
modelled on the Babylonian measure of distance called béru, or ‘double-hour’, which, it is 
said, was a distance of 3-738 miles in the Neo-Babylonian period. As Layard wrote in 
1853 :* 


‘The Parasang, like its representative the modern Farsang or Farsakh of Persia, was 
not a measure of distance very accurately determined, but rather indicated a certain 
amount of time employed in traversing a given space. Travellers are well aware that 
the Persian Farsakh varies considerably according to the nature of the country, and 


[This paper was originally given to the Society of  Anabasis, see F. Dirrbach, ‘L’Apologie de Xenophon 
Antiquaries of London on December 8, 1959. It dans l'Anabase’, REG 1893 343-86. 
owes much to the advice and encouragement of ® L’Euphrate et le Tigre (Paris, 1779). 
Professor Albrecht Goetze, of Yale University-] 2 E. F. Weidner, Archio fiir Orientforschung xvi 
(1952) 19-20; Thureau-Dangin, ‘Numération et 
1 For an interesting discussion of the motives for, métrologie sumérienne’, Reoue Assyriologique xviii. 
and circumstances attending, the publication of the * Nineveh and Babylon (1853) 59-60. 
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the usual modes of conveyance adopted by its inhabitants. In the plains of the 
Khorassan and Central Persia, where mules and horses are chiefly used by caravans, 
it is equal to about four miles, whilst in the mountainous regions of Western Persia, 


where the roads are difficult and precipitous, and 
camels are the common beasts of burden, it scarcely amounts to three. 
and the hour are almost invariably used as expressing the same distance. 


Mesopotamia and Arabia, where 
The farsakh 
That Neno- 


phon reckoned by the common mode of computation of the country is evident by his 
employing, almost always, the Persian “Parasang” instead of the Greek Stadium; and 
that the “Parasang” was the same as the modern hour in the reckoning of the natives.’ 


So, too, Colonel Leake® pointed out: 


‘As the ancients had no portable instrument for measuring portions of a day, and 
could not ascertain the rate per hour, a day’s journey was the most exact measure of 
distance, both by sea and land; though few distances thus reported have reached us, 
because ancient Geographers and Historians aiming at greater precision have converted 
the days into stades, and by reporting these without mentioning the number of days, 


have generally given us instead of a fact, 


It is therefore difficult to know, except approximately, 


the result of an uncertain calculation.’ 


what distance is meant by the 


elastic term of a parasang, but it was in these regions probably about three miles and three- 


quarters for a small force or group. 


Further, it can be estimated that the army’s average day’s march was 5-7 parasangs @ 


day between Ephesus and Cunaxa, alter that, slightly more. 
of the Euphrates is fairly well known from itineraries of various dates, 
stages can be established, and in several cases, 


The route down the valley 
and its principal 
followed from Assyrian® to imperial Roman 


times, during the whole of which period Aramaic was the local language (see next page). 


The Approaches. 


We take up Xenophon’s story at the point where the invading army of 


Cyrus is crossing at Thapsacus (to be located at Meskene) the Euphrates into Mesopotamia." 
From Thapsacus there was, Xenophon says, a march of nine days, representing a distance 


of 50 parasangs, until they reached the River Araxes, identifiable as the 


into the Euphrates 20 miles below 
cesium). 
which seems to be that of a 


Habur, flowing 


the modern Deir-ez-Zor, near the ancient Sirku (Cir- 
Instead of Haboras, the proper and ancient name of the Habur, he uses Araxes, 
canal, now called Dawrin, running from the Habur to the 


Euphrates, where the name is still preserved at the exit of this canal by the site named 


al Erzi or Arasi.® 
From the Habur River, the army 


marched down the left bank of the Euphrates 


through the desert territory lying between Assyria and Babylonia, for five days’ march, a 
distance of 35 parasangs. The desert abounded in wild life—wild asses, ostriches, bustards 
and gazelles (some of which they hunted and ate, except the ostriches which they could not 


catch), until they reached a deserted city of 
the Euphrates with the River Maskas,"° which 


‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Sociely ix 9- 

* One of the most detailed and interesting of 
these is the Assyrian itinerary of King Tukulti- 
Ninurta [1 (824 8.c.) who struck down the Wadi 
Tharthar into Babylonia, then making west to the 
region of the Tigris below Samarra, then via Dir- 
kurigalzu marched south to Sippar, then home 
via the Euphrates. (Luckenbill, Annals of Assyria 
i § 4o7-8; A. Musil, The Middle Euphrates (New 
York, 1927) 199-204.) 

®i4.tt. The location of Thapsacus (meaning ‘a 
ford’, from the Semitic root psh ‘to pass’) is disputed, 
but seems to have been at Samdima (Meskené) at the 


great size called Korsote, at the junction of 


surrounds the city. Korsote has been 


great bend of the Euphrates. See Pauly- Wiss 
s.v. Gdyaxos. Others place it at Ragga (Nike- 
phorion). The arguments of W. J. Farrell (HS 
Ixxxi (to61) 159-5) for placing it at Carchemish are 
unconvincing. The distance of Thapsacus from. 
Babylon is given by Eratosthenes (Strabo ii 1.22, 29) 
as 4800 stadia or 600 miles. 

® Musil, op. cil., 221, followed by Du Mesnil du 
Buisson, Baghouz, I'ancienne Corsitd {Leiden, 1948). 
The Dawrin canal is the Saocoras river of Ptolemy: 
Musil, 940. 
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identified with a site now called Baghouz, just below Abu Kemal, on the frontier between 
modern Syria and Iraq, where a French excavator, Du Mesnil du Buisson," has dug up 
material ranging from the prehistoric period to the Iron Age, But it seems to be more 
likely at ed-Diniyye, the site at a loop of the Euphrates of ancient Harada or Haridu (or 
Harzé) near MaSkité, where Tukulti Ninurta I[ spent a night. They are the correct distance 
from the Habur, and their names are represented in Korsote (for Koggeirn) and Maskas. 
The river of that name must be a former canal, now disappeared. After a rest of three 
days, the army then marched again for thirteen days through the desert, along the Euphrates 
for go parasangs (this figure is hardly excessive; for a large army, the parasangs necessarily 
became very short) till they reached a place called Pylae, ‘the Gates’. The name does not 
occur elsewhere, but we are allowed the information that the Gates were 23 parasangs 
(about 86 miles) distant from Kunaxa, followed by the incorrect estimate of the distance 
thence to Babylon as 360 stadia or 12 parasangs.* Felix Jones assumed” that Pylae 
represents the point where the river narrows at a place called Bekaa, near Ramadi, on the 
view that the name implies a narrowing of the river like a gate. But it is certain that it 
marked the ‘Gates’ or ‘entrance’ to the frontiers of Babylonia, since Xenophon states the 
subsequent marches to have taken place ‘through Babylonia’. Herzfeld places the Gates 
at Madain-al-Hit, 10 kms. below Hit, where there is only a narrow path along the Euphrates 
bank. For Musil they were at Al-aswad,! about 22 kms. below Hit. Musil’s account of 
this stretch deserves quotation: 


‘Xenophon’s picture of this part of the Euphrates valley is true to nature. The 
banks thereabouts are formed by porous rocky bluffs containing much crystallised 
gypsum and dissected by innumerable short, deep gullies. In some places for a distance 
of many kilometres the Euphrates washes the foot of steep rocks on the left bank, leaving 
no room for the road, which has to follow a course far from the river over rocky ground 
and through gullies. Where some of the gullies run down to the Euphrates, marshy 
and often impassable bays are formed. In a territory of this character the daily marches 
could not have been of equal length because the army must have taken care to reach, if 
not every day, then at least every other day, a fairly large bay where it could obtain 
water and pasture.’ 


The stretch between Korsote and Pylae included the towns of Anah and Hit, the latter 
famous for its bituminous springs; in its neighbourhood, we have to place on the right 
bank the large and prosperous city called Charmande, to which Xenophon describes the 
soldiers crossing the river on floats to do their shopping. Charmande has been (not wholly 
plausibly) interpreted as derived from ‘kir’, an Aramaic word meaning ‘bitumen’, ‘pitch’ 
and ‘mand’, a Persian adjectival ending.* Musil explained it as karma-adda ‘vineyard of 
Adda’ and located it at Adde, opposite Al-aswad. 

Fifteen parasangs beyond Hit is said to have been on the right bank a fertile region, 
where the army of Julian similarly provisioned itself in a.p. 363.7 But the left bank is 
described by Xenophon as completely bare, the only industry of the inhabitants being to 
quarry stones (probably, one assumes, of basalt), to be sold in Babylon for grinding corn.'* 
But after Pylae they had entered the rich alluvial plain, irrigated by canals. They marched 

% Du Mesnil du Buisson, op. cit. 18 Alois Musil in The Middle Euphrates, Appendix I 
12 See below, p. 17 . ‘Xenophon on the Middle Euphrates’, 213-14 
9 ‘Researches in the Vicinity of the Median Wall’, esp. 223 (New York, 1927). 
Selections from the Records of the Bombay Government xliii 1¢ Obermayer, Die Landschaft Babyloniens (1929). 
(1850) 263. 17 Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum Gestanum libri qui 
“4 Herzfeld, Ausgrabungen von Samarra vi (1948). supersunt xxiv, For a detailed study, see L. 
This posthumous work, an excellent survey, unfortu- Dilleman, ‘Ammien Marcellin ect les pays de 
aagescd = maps, the plates having been destroyed VEuphrate et du Tigre’, Syria xxviii (1961). 
in the War. ; i 5.5. 
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for three days, a distance of 12 parasangs, finding traces of a large cavalry force which had 
retreated out of reach:!® and on the fourth day’s march Cyrus reviewed his army in the 
middle of the night, as a battle was felt to be imminent.2° Indeed, as it was now approach- 
ing September, it is possible that many of these marches were made at night or early morn- 


ing, to take advantage of the cool. 


But another day went past, and the army marched on 


for 3 parasangs in battle formation.” Halfway through this march they encountered 
a deep ditch dug in the ground, 5 fathoms across and 3 fathoms deep. The ditch, Xeno- 
phon reports, extended inland 12 parasangs ‘upwards’ (dvw) over the plain as far as the 
“Wall of Media’ (or so he was told), but there was a narrow passage about 20 feet wide 
between the river and the ditch. The Persian king had had the ditch dug (he says) as 
an obstacle, when he heard that Cyrus was advancing against him. It was by this passage 
that the army of Cyrus got through, for the trench was undefended. Xenophon remarks 
that, since the king did not obstruct Cyrus at the trench, he seemed to Cyrus and the others 


to have given up the fight. 
field of battle** 


But they were wrong, and two days later the armies met at a 
which Plutarch, writing five hundred years later, calls Kunaxa;** and 


it is extremely tempting to connect this northern frontier with the belt of evidently very 
ancient fortifications which may be scen on the map between Umm Raus on the Euphrates, 


and Istabalat on the Tigris.** 


The centre is occupied by a long dyke called Jalu or Sadd Nimrud (‘Nimrod’s Dyke’), 
with traces of turrets and moat on the west side, which follows a curiously meandering 


course. Alois Musil describes it as ‘a rampart 
wide at the bottom. In some places bulges p 
the west side there extended a shallow depressi 
is formed by a well preserved and highly deve 
136 years ago by Dr Ross* and confirmed b 
an embankment or wall of lime and pebbles, 
or north-western face and a deep and wide fosse. 


(¢alw) four to six metres high, thirty metres 


rojected, resembling remnants of towers. On 
on.’** The northern continuation, however, 
loped fortification which was first discovered 
y Lieut. Lynch,*7_ The latter described it as 
‘having towers or buttresses on the northern 


This we called the Median Wall; and 


putting our horses to their full speed, we galloped along it for more than an hour, but finding 
no appearance of a termination, we returned for our morning observations, taking the word 


of the natives that it reached to the Euphrates.’ 


This is the feature over 20 miles long 


which, since Lynch’s day, has appeared on most classical maps of the area as the Median 
Wall. But Capt. Jones already in 1867 pointed out that in spite of appearances neither 


in extent nor construction did it fit the description.** 


This wall is called in Arabic by the 


name of Al-mutabbaq, meaning ‘that which is in layers’, i.e. built of recognisable straight 
lines of bricks. Beyond it is only the now empty steppe, once partly irrigated by the Jalu 
canal, probably in early Arab times, Al-mutabbaq is described in detail by Herzfeld as 
a wall 10 courses high of burnt brick, each 136 cm. high, forming a skin 1-4 m. thick filled 
with pebbles, with rounded towers or buttresses 46-3 m. apart, 53-9 from axis to axis 
(PLate 1).2° The measurements of the bricks and other distances are said to fall roughly 
into Arabic measurements of an ell of 51°8 cm, of the period of the Caliph Ma’mun, and 
according to Herzfeld, the construction of Al-mutabbaq was due to the threat of the Bedouin 


1 i 6.1. 

29.1. 

1 5 7.14 ff. 

7218.1 ff. 

33 Artaxerxes, 

a eae 3919. grd ed. 1949. Quarter inch. 
1°35 N. 

** Op. cit., 51, and 142, 148 and 154. See 
Goetze, loc. cit., 64 n. 94. 

** J. Ross, ‘Notes on two Journeys from Baghdad 
to the Ruins of al Hadhr . , . in 1836 and 1837’, 


FRGS ix 445, 1; also ‘Journey from Bagdad to the 
Ruins of Opis and the Median Wall in 1834", JRGS 
xi (1841). 

7? Lynch, ‘Note on a part of the river Tigris 
between Baghdad and Samarrah’, 7RGS xi (1841) 
472-3. 

** Op. cit., 263 (see note 13). 

*° Op. cit., 8: Lane, Babylonian Problems, described 
in 1921 the wall near the railway as being of unbaked 
brick forming two casemates 5 feet broad, with 
regular bastions at 6o yards’ interval. 
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invading the fertile area along the Tigris bank by the river Dujail in the late Abassid period. 
At its termination may be seen a small rectangular fort with rounded corner bastions.*° 
It will be noticed, however, that this fort in the first place is not aligned with the wall, and 
secondly appears to be of a plan similar to others of the Roman period, e.g. Han al Oattar 
on the Roman frontier Limes, between Bosra and Palmyra." It seems that investigation 
is desirable whether this fort is in fact of the same period as the Wall, or whether it is the 
remnant of an earlier defence along the same line. 

The fortification in the central area seems, when it peters out, to be making for the 
region of Falluja, though there ts a considerable gap, as far as can at present be seen. This 
may well be because a gap like this did not need defending, since in those days an army could 
not advance far into the desert away from water. 


The Wall at Umm Raus. When we get to the Euphrates side, however, we come to a 
new discovery, to which my attention was very kindly drawn in 1947 by Mr John Saffery, 
of Messrs Hunting Aero-Surveys. This feature is a wall running inland towards the rising 
ground of the desert, to meet the central group of defences (Fic. 1). Tt runs from Umm 
Raus on the left bank of the river opposite Habbaniyah. Umm Raus itself is a deserted 
fort which was described as follows by Alois Musil in 1912 as consisting of “a few low heaps 
of old brickwork together with the main part of the stronghold itself, which is rectangular 
in shape, with walls strengthened by semi-circular towers. On its west side the gate was 
still visible. From afar the fort resembled a Roman camp.“* From Umm Raus we see 
the wall running inland for a distance of about 7 miles, with rounded bastions at intervals 
for the distance of 2} miles. It is clear from air photographs taken at about 4,000 ft. 
that it is a very ancient construction, for two reasons: because its patination is identical with 
that of the surrounding desert (for, when things are newly cut in the desert they show 
up differently in colour from their surroundings when seen from above) and, further on, we 
sec where the bastions end, and the wall is continued by a mere trench, that the trench 
is deeply cut across by wadis, or ancient watercourses, of long standing. The trench at 
this stage follows a line which was set out by markers in the form of small double bunkers 
placed at intervals through which it had to go. In 1953 the wall was inspected at our 
request on the ground by Mr D. J. Wiseman, and followed in greater detail by Capt. R. W. 
Huntington, then at R.A.F. Station, Habbaniyah, The latter kindly reported that the 
wall appeared to be about 35-45 !t. broad, with bastions projecting about 2o ft. to 25 ft., 
set at a distance of about 1go ft. from axis to axis. At its highest point the mound made 
by the wall stood about 7 or 8 ft. high. From the air it can be seen that there are about 
forty buttresses in all. A drawing made from these photographs is shown in FIG. 1. 

Now it is very difficult, without further details and scientific examination on the ground, 
to pass an opinion which can be relied upon as to the date of such a fortification. Normally, 
one would expect walls with semi-circular bastions or towers to be Roman, of about the 
third century a.p., such as are found at Nicaea in Asia Minor, And indeed at first sight 
this wall at Umm Raus seems to resemble Al-mutabbaq at the Tigris side, But the measure- 
ments of tower intervals and sizes differ. Indeed the possibility that a wall with these 
round bastions may be much older than Roman period need not be excluded. ‘The city 
wall of the ancient: Sumerian city of Uruk had over 800 projecting rounded bastions in 1ts 
circuit.% The west wall of the city of Asshur, one of the capitals of Assyria, built of mud 
brick and stone by Sennacherib at the end of the eighth century s.c., was marked by small 


2° Lane, Babylonian Problems 42, points out this wall or fortification was observed but never recorded, 
feature and illustrates it in a photograph (his Plate 5). during or just after World War I; sec Major Mason, 
% Poidebard, La Trace de Rome dans le désert de foc. cil, (note 72). 
Syrie, pls. 38-9. ® von Haller, Unik-Warka 7. Bericht 41-45, pl. 35- 
2 The Middle Euphrates 154. It seems that this 
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projecting rounded bastions at short intervals (pate II).** The north Syrian city of 
Senjirli, built about the same time, had its inner citadel wall with similar rounded bastions 
on a basis of stone and wood.** We can only say that such a construction at that period— 
the eighth century s.c.—was unusual but not unknown, and may have been evoked specially 
to meet the improvements in siege warfare and the use of battering rams, introduced by the 
Assyrians themselves, to which these round surfaces sought to avoid a ‘purchase’.** The 
interesting thing is that we have here in this Wall at Umm Raus a feature which in its loca- 
tion and general dimensions would seem to qualify well to be identified with the trench 
hastily thrown up by Artaxerxes against the invading army, described by Xenophon as 
5 fathoms wide (about 30 ft.) and 3 fathoms deep (about 18 ft.), and as running up, i.e. into 
rising ground, a distance of 12 parasangs, to the Median Wall. This last detail he was not in 
a position to investigate, obviously taking the words of his guide for it, but a distance of 
12 parasangs would certainly take us towards the Tigris bank, where a similar defensive 
feature is placed at Al-mutabbaq. It may well be that both these walls with bastions were a 
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mG, 1, Traces of Wall at Umm Raus (joining at A—A). 


later, c.g. Roman, addition, built on an earlier foundation, but for the present this possi- 
bility must be left open. What secms likely is that they mark the course of the early defen- 
sive line, the western edge of which, in the form of Xenophon’s trench, can still be seen on 
these photographs. 

It is unlikely that these walls shown in this photograph were of so late a date as the 
Roman period, for this reason: in A.p. 363, Julian, as stated above, marching down the 
east bank of the Euphrates, reached Ozogardana, which is identifiable with Hit. It was 
found abandoned and burnt; then ad vicum Macepracta pervenit in quo semiruta murorum vestigia 
enema qui priscis temporibus in spatia longa protenti tueri ab externis incursionibus Assyriam 

icebantur.37 

From this it would appear that Macepracta must then have been the name of the already 
nice Say walls at Umm Raus. It is difficult to see to what other walls this description could 
apply. 


The Canals. At this point, we have to enter a digression on the canal system of northern 
Babylonia. This is a subject which is partly rendered necessary by a passage in the 
** Andrac, Das Wiedererstandene Assur pl. 72. Babylonian period, being called wafibum in the Mari 
*™ Von Luschan, Ausgrabungen von Sendschirli ii letters. Kupper, Reowe Assyriologique xiii 139-45, 
pls. 15, 16, 30. 125. But the great period of their use was by the 
™* Dr Gadd points out to me that it is now Assyrians in the early Iron Age. 
claimed that battering rams were known in the Old *? Ammianus Marcellinus xxiy 2. 
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text of Xenophon immediately following his mention of the trench which runs up to the 
Wall of Media and which his army passed before the battle. He says: “There are there 
[said to be, év@a xj] the canals which flow from the Tigris. They are four in number, a 
hundred feet (AeOpiaiat) broad, and very deep, and are navigable by ships carrying corn. 
They empty into the Euphrates, each one at the interval of a parasang, and they are crossed 
by bridges.’ Since the only canals which most scholars are acquainted with and con- 
sider (mistakenly) that Xenophon must have crossed, derive from the Euphrates and flow 
towards the Tigris, Xenophon’s statement has been coolly dismissed as a later gloss, referring 
to four well-known Euphrates canals [the Saklawiye (or Nahr Isa), Sarsar, Nahr Malkha and 
Cuthiya] of later times.3* But if we for the moment ignore the question of their source, the 
fact remains that several such canals as Xenophon describes, existed in the area south of the 
Umm Raus wall and it was on them, and on the irrigation system cunningly developed 
by means of them, that the rich agriculture of Babylon depended,**® but our information 
concerning their pattern is as yet too incomplete for us to grasp exactly to which canals 
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he refers. Unfortunately, canals form a subject which has been too long neglected by the 
archaeologist. A century ago, Commander Selby, Captain Jones and Lieutenants Colling- 
wood and Bewsher made an excellent beginning of the work of trying to plan and plot 
these canals,*® but the knowledge of the time was quite insufficient to make great progress 
with the task, and, even though today the remains of the high banks of many of these 
canals are clearly visible above ground, it is extremely difficult without very expert study to 
decide which are ancient, which belong to the Sassanian, which to the early Islamic period, 
and which to more modern times. Often a canal may have served for very many periods, 
at least for part of its course. There may be historical references which can be used, but 
are not always easy to understand or to reconcile with each other. Some canals were 
conducted between banks on the level of the plain, not cut into it, and thus easily became 
silted up, or became useless by the shifting of the river bed. It is obvious from a glance 
at the positions of the ancient sites of Babylonia that have been identified, and of the tells 
representing those which have not, that these lie along lines representing extinct water- 
courses of this kind. It was first in 1953-4 that the American School of Oriental Research 

8 See Musil, op. cit.. Appendix VI, “The Canals and Ancient Oriental Waterworks’, Journal of 
of the Middle Euphrates’. On these canals, see Cuneiform Studies vii (1953)- 
Streck, Die Alle Landschaft Babyloniens (1900-1); _ * ‘Surveys of Ancient Babylon’ by Commander W. 
Alois Musil, op. cit.; Lestrange, The Lands of the Beaumont Selby, Lieutenant W. Collingwood and 
Eastern Caliphate (1905); and Obermayer, Die Lieutenant J. B. Bewsher (London, 1885). See 
Landschaft Babyloniens (1929). note 77. 

%® See on this, Laessoc, ‘Reflexions on Modern 
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in Baghdad seriously faced this basic question of Babylonian geography," having success- 
fully already undertaken a smaller survey of the central Diyala region, to the cast 
of the Tigris. The area of Central Babylonia was then surveyed by Robert Adams and 
Vaughn Crawford, who published a brief preliminary report in 1958. Though the 
area with which they were concerned was mostly further south than that which interests 
us, it yet has some relevance (FG. 2). It shows that, at least until the Kassite period, ie. 
the end of the second millennium ( they did not yet make any report on the first millennium 
B.C.) the Euphrates flowed through Sippar as far as Warka (Uruk) and beyond. This had 
always been assumed by modern scholars, on the strength of texts and other evi- 
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dence (for example, the name of the river Euphrates being written in cunciform as 
1D.UD.KIB.NUN. ‘the river of Sippar’) but the original course of the river had nowhere 
been properly plotted before. Unfortunately, this expedition has as yet only partly sur- 
veyed the left bank of this ancient Euphrates course, so that much more still remains to 
be done, e.g. about its canals on the other, or west, bank, towards Babylon. Again, the 
American expedition has not yet published a map of the canals of the nco-Babylonian 
period at all. Nor does any definitive study exist even to show from cuneiform sources 
what cities were still flourishing in that period and in that of the Achaemenians.** But 
“ See ‘Mesopotamian Mound Survey’, Archaeology “ Tablets dated under Achaemenid kings have 
vii (1954); Goetze, ‘Archaeological Survey of been found, dated and inscribed from the following 
Ancient Canals’, Sumer xi (1955) 127-8. cities: Borsippa, Babylon, Sahrinu, Sippar, Nippur, 
“ Robert M. Adams, ‘Settlements in Ancient Dilbat, Hubadigu, Kutha, Uruk, Ur (information 
Akkad’, Archaeology x (1957) 270-3; “Survey of from Mr D. J. Wiseman). 
Ancient Watercourses and Settlements in Central 
Iraq’, Sumer xiv (1958) 101~4. 
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the American expedition’s already published report and diagrams emphasise one important 
fact—that the Euphrates ran down to Sippar, due south, from the Kassite capital of Dir- 
kurigalzu (Aqar Qaf), which today lies in a marshy space called the Aqar Qaf depression, 
a little west of modern Baghdad.“ ‘This prompts the question which does not seem to 
have been asked: how did the Euphrates get to Dar-kurigalzu? ~The answer can only be: 
that in ancient times it must have left its present course where it meets the soft alluvium 


west of Aqar Qaf—namely, in the neighbourhood of Al-anbar above Falluja, where a 


watercourse, known to be of great age, 


called by various names—Nahr Isa,** Dukeil or 


Karma, branches off and runs eastwards towards the depression of Aqar Qaf, At Aqar 
Qaf, banks of a great river course, running from the west then turning sharply south towards 


Sippar, 


can here be clearly recognised from the air. 


From Sippar in neo-Babylonian 


times, the river seems to have been deflected largely into the Arahtu canal to flow through 
Babylon, and in fact, the waters of Euphrates and Arahtu were deemed to be as one. In 


Babylon, the left bank was called the Arahtu 


bank, the right, that of the Euphrates.*? It 


is this pattern of rivers which, I believe, enabled Strabo and other Greek writers to describe 
the shape of Mesopotamia, with its sharp bends in the Euphrates, as resembling a rower’s 


cushion or seat, in a trireme (drypéowv).** 
next step in the history of the Euphrates. 


connected a very important Babylonian canal 
istic times, was called the Pallacottas canal), 
We have a valuable description of the Pallacottas 


Pallughtha, a little below Al-anbar. 


But we may now be justified in tracing the 
In an article published in 1899, Meissner‘? 
the AP.KAL or Apkallatu (which, in Hellen- 


with the site of Falluja, known in Syriac as 


and its importance in the first century by Arrian (quoting Aristobulus) in his work on 
Alexander.®® Alexander, with his usual restless energy, constructed a harbour at Babylon 


large enough for a thousand ships. 


‘While the new warships 


were under construction and the work of dredging the 


harbour proceeded, Alexander sailed from Babylon down the Euphrates to the river 
known as Pallacottas, about 800 stadia downstream from the city. The Pallacottas is 
not actually a river rising from springs, but a canal leading off from the Euphrates. 
Now the Euphrates, which rises in the mountains of Armenia, is in winter a shallowish 


river and runs well within its banks, but in spring, 
summer solstice, its volume is greatly increased by 


and especially round about the 
the melting of the snow in the 


Armenian mountains, so that the water, rising above the level of its banks, floods the 


neighbouring Assyrian plains. 


At least, this flooding would inevitably occur were it 


not for the cutting by which its waters are diverted along the Pallacottas into the marshes 

and lakes which continue from that point almost into Arabia, and passing thence over 

a vast area of swampy land, finally reach the sea by a number of ill-defined channels. 
‘In autumn, at the setting of the Pleiades, after the snows have melted, the level of 


the Euphrates drops, yet even so, most 0 


f its water continues to find its way along the 


Pallacottas canal into the lakes; thus, unless the canal were closed by a sluice, to block 
the entrance of the river-water and allow it to flow along its proper channel, it would, 


“ Dar-kurigalzu, founded by the Kassite king, 
Kurigalzu I (¢, 1400 8.c.) appears to occupy the 
site of an older Sumerian city named Es4. Poebel, 
‘The City of Esa’, Miscellaneous Studies (Chicago, 
1947). (1 owe this reference to Dr E. Sollberger-) 

* Poebel, op. cit., plausibly suggests that this 
name, used in Islamic times, and popularly said to 
refer to the "Isa, the uncle of Mansur, is, in fact, an 
adapted recollection of Esa. 

“ See T. Jacobsen, ‘The Waters of Ur’, frag xx 
(1960) 175. 


7 E. Unger, Babylon, die heilige Stadt (1931). 

48 Strabo ii 1.23. In xvi 1.22 he says that Mesopo- 
tamia contracts in shape, projecting to a consider- 
able length; the shape of it somewhat resembles a 
boat, and the greatest part of its periphery is formed 
by the Euphrates, 

49 B. Meissner, ‘Pallacottas’, Mitteilungen der Vor- 
derasiatisch-dgyptischen Gesellschaft i (1896) 177-89. 
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at this season of the year, empty the Euphrates completely, and so prevent the irriga- 
tion of the Assyrian plains. The construction of such a sluice was undertaken by the 
governor of Babylonia; it proved a tremendous task and the result was unsuccessful, as 
the soil at that point is mostly soft, wet clay which is easily penctrated by the water of 
the river. Consequently, it was no casy matter to keep it from percolating into the 
canal, though for three months over 10,000 Assyrian workmen were kept on the job. 
“When these facts came to Alexander’s knowledge, he was anxious to do something 
to improve Assyria’s prospects. Accordingly, he proposed to construct a really efficient 
sluice at the junction of the canal and the river; however, at a spot some four miles 
lower down he observed that the soil was of a harder and stonier nature, and it occurred 
to him that if a new cutting were carried from that point into the Pallacottas canal, the 
problem might be better solved, for the water would be unable to penetrate the hard, 
impermeable ground, and could easily be shut off by the sluice at the proper time.’ 


The same story in abbreviated form is quoted by Strabo," writing about a century 
before Arrian. Some confusion has been caused to scholars who understand by this refer- 
ence that the Pallacottas ran south of Babylon and was 800 stadia long (a hundred miles), 
which, in any case, is a wild exaggeration. But, in fact, Arrian need not mean at all that 
Babylon was its point of commencement, On the contrary, his statement can be explained 
by Meissner’s theory that Pallacottas is represented by the name of the modern village 
of Falluja, the earlier Syriac name of which was Pallughtha. Pallughtha is a word derived 
from Semitic root ‘pig’ meaning ‘division’; for example, in Genesis x 25, we meet the name 
of one of the descendants of Noah whose name was Peleg, who was so called, we are told, 
‘for in his days the earth was divided’. In Akkadian, palgu and in Hebrew, peleg, means a 
canal, and the Syriac name Pallugtha means ‘regulating’ of a river. Pallughtha, in fact, in 
Babylonian times, was the place called in Babylonian Pallukat, founded by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the very significant information is preserved that Pallukat paid the tribute of a tithe 
to the city of Sippar.3 We may easily conjecture that it was because at or near this point, 
where the waters of the Euphrates were heavily deflected, Sippar lost a large part of its 
water, and the wealth it brought. What then has become today of the upper course of the 
Pallukat or Pallacottas canal? For it seems to be lost. I think the explanation is, that 
at some date after Aristobulus, and perhaps well after the time of Ptolemy, the Euphrates 
changed its course completely into the channel of the Pallacottas canal, doing what Aristo- 
bulus had described as the cver-present danger. According to his remarks, the junction 
of the Pallacottas with the Euphrates (at the Macedonian settlement to which Pliny gives 
the name Bura*) is to be sought a little below Falluja. The Euphrates’ main channel 
must then, at the time of Alexander, have struck south-eastward towards Sippar at this 
point. Traces of this Euphrates’ second phase are probably marked by the ancient Abu 
Ghureib watercourse, now dried up. The Pallacottas, meanwhile, ran more or less to the 
west of Babylon, being linked with Babylon by another famous canal, the Arahtum, which 
ran down through Babylon, perhaps from Sippar. 


Cyrus the Great’s Capture of Babylon. We may perhaps digress to touch here in parenthesis 
the question of the fall of Babylon in 539 8.c., when Cyrus the Great, the namesake of 


™ xvi 1.9-11. * Meissner, loc. cit., 186. 
e “Pallughtha—nicht eigentlich cin Kanalname, 4 NH ii 5.30. 

sondern cin Ausdruck fir die Regulierung des i 189-91. 

Euphrat selbst’, Herzfeld, Op. tit., 13. 
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by switching them into the great lake which Nitocris, icc. Nebuchadnezzar, had prepared, 
presumably that on the north side of the Median Wall, intended as part of the defences 
of the city and which Herodotus himself describes, attributing the lake to Nitocris. An 
account somewhat similar to Herodotus’ is followed by Xenophon himself in his Cyropaedia.™ 
There is no confirmation of this story from Oriental sources. The Book of Damel does not 


know it—only that Babylon’s fall was by surp 


describes Cyrus crossing the Tigris at Opis, 
(September), and Sippar surrendered. He 


rise during a feast.57 The Babylonian Chrontcle?* 
where he won a battle in the month of Tishri 
then advanced towards Babylon, but did not 


enter it until the seventeenth day of the month of Mar-Heshvan (October). The delay 


may be explained if we suppose the story of t 
not by his filling the lake north of the Wall ( 


he draining of the river Euphrates to be true, 
which would surely have been done already 


by the Babylonians if Babylon was to be put into a posture of defence), but by the proba- 
bility that Cyrus sent a detachment on to Falluja to switch the Euphrates (which was then 


already at low water, being October) 


‘nto the course of the Pallacottas channel or into 


the lakes. This would certainly have had the effect desired of emptying the waters of 
Babylon, and would make much better sense as an explanation than the story reported to 


the Greeks. 


Pirisaboras and Macepracta. From Sippat 
or in Babylonian, nar farri, in Arama 


direction to meet the Tigris at Opis. 


, another great canal, called the Royal canal, 
c, nar malkha, seems to have taken off in an easterly 
It was certainly of great antiquity.°* By the first 


century B.c., its point of exit from the Euphrates was called Neapolis, 22 schoeni (the equiva- 
lent of parasangs) below Beséchana (Al-anbar above Falluja), and according to Isidore of 


Charax,® this was the route by water to Seleucia, 


By the late first century a.., the section 


nearing the Tigris had silted up and was reopened by Severus and again by Trajan.) At 
the same period, however, it would seem, the first, or original bend of the Euphrates turning 
sharply eastwards at Al-anbar along the Nahr Isa channel (alias the Karma or Saklawiye) 
was still in full use, as Pliny shows® when he describes how, at the village of Massicé 
(Isidore’s Beséchana, Parthian Méyk,™ later Pirisaboras) ‘the Euphrates divides into two 
channels, the left one of which runs through Mesopotamia past Seleucia, and falls into the 


Tigris as it flows round that city. 


name Nahr malcha had been extended for 


Its channel on the right runs towards Babylon, the 
former capital of Chaldaea, and flows through the middle of it.” 
some reason to the Nahr Isa channel, for he 


But by Pliny’s time, the 


goes on: Sunt qui tradunt Euphraten Gobaris pracfecti opere diductum esse ubi diximus findi, ne praecipiti 
cursu Babyloniam infestaret, ab Assyrits vero universis appellatum Narmalchan quod significat regium 
flumen, Oud dirivatur oppidum fuit Agranis ¢ maximis, quod diruere Persae. The canal in question 


would appear to be the 


68 vii 5. 

57 ch. v, 

6$ Wiseman, Chronicles of Chaldacan Kings (1956). 

** According to Pallis, The Antiquity of frag 10, 
Herzfeld, op. cit., it is first mentioned in the time of 
Nazimaruttai, Pinches, JRAS 1917 197, ‘An Early 
Mention of the Nahr Malka’, publishes a tablet from 
Jokha (Umma) of the time of Bur-Sin of Ur, men- 
tioning Sura and the Canal of the King. 

*° Parthian Stations 1. 

* Ammianus Marcellinus vi 1. 

© NH y 21,90, 

® For the identification, see Honigmann and 
Maricq, Aer Gestae Divi Saporis 110 FE, from the 
newly discovered trilingual of Naksh-i-Rustem. 


Nahr Isa, but Agranis is quite unknown from other sources.™ 


W. B. Henning, ‘Beorjyara a6d1;: ad BSOAS xiv 512 
N. G’, Bulletin of School of Oriental Studies 1953 %v/2- 

“ The identification of the site of Agranis is 
highly obscure, but it should be near Al-anbar. 
Dilleman (foc. cif.) has complicated matters by 
twisting a passage in Pliny ‘sunt etiamnum in Mesopo- 
tamia oppida: Hippareni, Chaldacorum doctrina et hoe sicut 
Babylon—juxta fiuvium qui cadit in Narragam, nnde 
civitati nomen’ (NH vi 90.123) to bring Agranis into 
connection with Sippar. In about rogo s.c. Tiglath- 
pileser I marched against Babylon and captured the 
cities of Dur-kurigalzu (= Agar Qf), Sippar-ol- 
Shamash (= Abu Habbah), Sippar-of-Anunitum 
and Babylon, and returned via Opt. The site of 
‘Sippar-of-Shamash’ (Abu Habbah) is well known, 
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From the mention of ‘all the Assyrians’, however, it is clear that the standpoint of the 


description is outside Babylonia, i.e. north of the Nahr Isa. 


stood near Al-anbar or Pallukat. 


In a.v. 363 the Roman Emperor Julian marched down the 
Persian army of the Sassanians, and his itinerary is recorded in the eye-witness account of 


After passing a city which Ammianus calls Ozogardana 


Ammianus Marcellinus.® 


Agranis must therefore have 


Euphrates against the 


(identifiable as Hit, on the Euphrates, by his mentioning the springs of bitumen which are 
found there), he says they came to the village of Macepracta in which were seen the half- 


destroyed remains of walls that in former times stretched to 
These walls we have discussed. Here, he goes on 


the country from invasions from without. 


a long distance to protect 


to say, the river divides into great arms, one leading to the inner regions of Babylonia, the 


other, which is called the Nahar Malcha, or ‘royal river’, flows through Ctesiphon. 


In 


calling it the Nahar Malcha (which lies further south) some contend Ammianus was mis- 


taken; otherwise he was correct: but as I have shown, 
beginning of this stream, 
by which the infantry passed on a carefully constructed bridge. 
practa, they came to the city of Pirisaboras and took it. 


then so called. At the 
lighthouse, 


question Piruz-sabur, 


the Nahr Isa appears to have been 
there was (he says) a lofty tower like a 
After Mace- 
Now, Pirisaboras is without any 


‘victorious Sapor’, a city previously called Msyk (or Massicé by Pliny) 


or Beséchana, rebuilt by Sapor II in the first half of the fourth century, and scholars are on 
the whole agreed that it is represented by the ruins called Al-anbar, ‘the arsenal’, just 


north of Falluja. It may be 


remarked that Al-anbar, or Pirisaboras, 


was a centre which 


included a very important Jewish settlement, called Pumbaditha, famous for its academy of 
Talmudic learning from a.p. 259 to 342, the identification of Pumbaditha with Al-anbar 


being well known to the Spanish-Jewish traveller, 


century a.p." 


but that of the other Sippar, that of Anunitum, is 
not. It clearly lay between Abu Habbah and 
Babylon, but is not mentioned again. It is, however, 
known that Sippar-of-Anunitum was a next-door 
neighbour of the city of Akkad (the site of which is 
likewise unknown), being separate from it only by a 
canal called the ndr Agdde or ‘river of Akkad’ (Ebeling, 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie s.v. “Akkad’). But the 
reference in the Bible, 2 Kings xix. 34, to the name of 
Sepharvaim, a city which the Assyrians claim to have 
destroyed, being a dual form, has suggested to some 
that both Sippars existed into the seventh century 
#.c. In fact, both Akkad and Sippar-of-Anunitum 
survived certainly into the sixth century B.c., for 
Nabonidus rededicated an identically-named temple 
in each (Ebeling, loc. cit.). Sippar-of-Shamash lasted 
certainly into Achaemenid times. While, therefore, 
it would seem that Sippar-of-Anunitum formed a 
twin city with Akkad, it is not clear that Sippar-of- 
Anunitum had any intimate geographical connection 
with Sippar-of-Shamash. Dilleman, however, claims 
that Sippar(-of-Shamash) formed a double city 
(‘ville jumelle’) with a non-existent city, Agané 
(which is evidently a misreading of the name Agadé 
== Akkad), and sees in a hypothetical *nar-Agane 
the interpretation of both Agranis and ‘Narraga’ of 
Pliny. But Andrac and Jordan examined the terrain 
around Sippar(-of-Shamash) in 1927 in detail and 
could find no trace of a second twin city (‘Abu- 
Habbah-Sippar’, fraq i (1934)). It is, however, 


Benjamin of Tudela, in the twelfth 


perfectly possible that Pliny, in mentioning in his 
almost certainly garbled passage the river Narraga, 
near Sippar, was referring to the Nar. . The 
passage should probably be amended: ‘Hippareni, 
Chaldacorum doctrina et hoc sicut Babylon juxta fluvium 
Narragam qui cadit in <Euphratem> unde civitati 
nomen’, the last statement being perhaps a clumsy 
attempt to derive Hippareni from Euphrates; it may 
even reflect some confused knowledge of the fact that 
the Euphrates was once called ‘the river of Sippar’. 

It is usually assumed that Hippareni refers to 
Sippar (Ptolemy's Sippara), i 
proof, since the change of ‘s’ to ‘h’ is Strange. In 
1921 Andrae and Jordan, a short distance to the cast 
of Sippar, examined another massive ruined site 
named Tell-ed-Deir, surrounded by a wall, dated at 
least to the 1st dynasty of Babylon. 

To the east side, the still-visible defences of Tell- 
ed-Deir are formed by a dried-up stream bed. 
Whether another ‘twin’ city lay on the far side of the 
bed cannot be stated. 

“ See Dilleman, foc. cit., for a detailed evaluation 
of Ammianus’ and Zosimus’ testimony, 

* Elkan Adler, The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela 
53 (34). “Thence (from Rahbah) it is a two days’ 
journey to Karkisiya, (Circesium, Deir-ez-Zor.]} 
Thence it is two days to El-anbar, which is Pumbe- 
dita in Nehardea.’ Benjamin evidently travelled by 
boat or raft. Nehardea is used apparently to describe 
a district. 
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Pumbaditha means in Aramaic, ‘mouth of separation’, ie. where the rivers divide. The 
chief watercourse which took off then from the Euphrates was the navigable canal now 
called Nahr Isa or Saklawiya, but called in Sassanian times the Sunaya canal, from the city 
of that name situated on the Tigris, where the canal debouched. The Sunaya at its exit 
from the Euphrates was crossed by a great bridge called the Kantara Dimimma. This 
is, of course, the bridge mentioned by Ammianus. At Pumbaditha was a population of 
90,000 Jews. It was the seat of an autonomous Jewish community under the Exilarch, or 
ruler of the Exile who resided there with a bodyguard of 400 men officially recognised 
by the Sassanian king.*? The size and substantial character of the remains near Falluja 
(ic. at Al-anbar?) may be gauged from the account of a sixteenth-century German traveller, 
Dr Leonhart Rauwolff, who was so impressed that he thought he was in ancient Babylon. 
His German manuscript, formerly in the Arundel Library of Gresham College, was trans- 
lated and published by John Ray in 1693.°% In 1573, Rauwolff, on his way to Baghdad, 
travelled downstream from Bir by river to Falluja which he calls Felugo (or Elugo). He 
describes seeing, a little above Felugo, remains of an old bridge, ‘pieces and arches of which 
were still remaining, of burnt brick, of great strength’. He remarks that this was the only 
bridge to be seen in the whole stretch from Bir, and is astonished at its construction, the river 
being there at least half a league broad and very deep; further, he saw just before the 
village of Falluja (i.e. at Al-anbar ?) the hill ‘whereon the castle did stand in a plain, whereon 
you may still see ruins of the fortification, which is quite demolished and uninhabited; 
behind it, pretty near to it, did stand the Tower of Babylon . . . this we see still, and it is 
half a league in diameter, but it is so mightily ruined and low, and so full of vermin that 
have bored holes through it, that one may not come near it within half a mile, but only in 
two months in the winter when they come not out of their holes’. If this was Al-anbar, 
the bridge, the citadel and the tower may have been those dating from the time of Julian. 
Remains of this great town can still be clearly seen from the air, north-east of Falluja, even 
the ancient streets being discernible, the ancient bed of the Euphrates can be clearly seen 
diverging from its present course, and the double city wall and citadel. 

But let us return to the canals. Between Dar-kurigalzu and Sippar, the names of at least 
two important canals are known. One of these was called the Patti-Bél, on which Tukulti- 
Ninurta II rested in 884 8.c. when marching from Dar-kurigalzu (Aqar Qaf) to Sippar.*® 
Another was the Patti-Enlil, perhaps the same as a canal the name of which in earlier 
times was written as ME-Enlil. This, it has been suggested,7° was a name for the section 
of the Euphrates between Dar-kurigalzu and Sippar. But there seems little proof of this, 
and the Sumerian documents (to be quoted below) suggest rather that it ran on an easterly 
course between the Pallacottas and the Tigris. In addition to these, a famous canal called 
Libit-hegalli, or Banitum, ran from Babylon through Kish to the Tigris. The diagram of the 
Euphrates canals below Sippar published by the American expedition shows there to have 
been two or three further networks, for which we await names. ‘The canals which flowed 
from the Tigris have not yet been mapped. In the light of these facts, the statement in 
Xenophon’s text regarding the three great canals must clearly be treated with respect. 


Kunaxa. According to Xenophon, the battle took place at an unnamed spot 360 stadia 
(about go miles), but according to Plutarch, 500 stadia distant from Babylon. The 


*7 Obermayer, op. cit., 7 ff. Jacobsen claims the ee bee sg oot 
** John Ray, A Collection of Curious Travels and right bank at Kish’, Naters of Ur’, Iraq 


Voyages, 2 vols. (1693). (1960) p. 176 n. 1, Pp. 177- He bases this statement 
*® See note 6, The Patti-Bél was also called the ostensibly on Kraus’ article in Zeitschrift fiir Assyrio- 
river Pittia, Waterman, of. cit., 883. logie li 57- But neither Kraus nor the interesting 


7® Meissner, loc. cit.; according to Pallis, op. cit., 10, Sumerian text he published say anything of the 
the ME-Enlil was the name of the section from kind. 
Pallukat to Sippar. This seems a little difficult. 
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battlefield is customarily identified with Tell [Aqar] Kuneesha (Kuncise) on a slope near 
the river, 57 miles north of Babylon ( = 500 stadia).7!_ But I find this identification difficult 
to accept, as I shall explain later. If we take Xenophon’s usual ratio of go stadia to a 
parasang, 360 stades would be about 12 parasangs, i.e. about 30 miles by road from Babylon, 
but Kuneise is much farther (57 miles). Major Mason, following Chesney, put the battle- 
field near Mufraz, north-west of Sippar.7* Herzfeld placed it at Falluja. 

It is suggested by some that Pliny’s Agranis or Agranum lived on, as Hagrunia, into 
the third century a.p.; this commonly-accepted identification may be, or perhaps more 
likely, is not, true, but in any event, Hagrunia abutted on the great Jewish centre and 
academy of Nehardea, to which it formed a citadel.7* Nehardea, in fact, was the centre of 
the Jewish diaspora from the time of Josephus until it was sacked and destroyed by the 
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Sassanian general, Papa bar Nasr, in A.p. 259; its place in Jewish life was then taken over 
by Pumbaditha, situated at Al-anbar.75 North of Nehardea, however, at a distance 
estimated as 18 parasangs from Babylon and a day and a half’s journey southwards from 
Pumbaditha, was the site of a synagogue, Kenishta dé Safyatib. It was a spot of particular 
sanctity to the Babylonian Jews, being said to contain stones and earth brought from the 
Temple at Jerusalem at the time of its destruction in 597 B.c.7* I suggest that it is to be 
identified with the village of Al Nasiffiyat or Nuseffiat, about 50 miles north of Babylon, 
which still, in 1861, preserved the remnants of its original name [*ku]neise-safyat[ib].77 
Further, I believe that this, not Tell Kuncise, is the true site of the battle (ric. 3). The name 
Kunaxa is accepted as a Grecised rendering of the aramaic Kenishta, meaning ‘a synagogue’, 


™ Colonel Lane, Babylonian Problems, calls it Tell 
Aqar Kanisah, and adds, ‘it is 32 metres high, 
182 ft. above sea level’. He, however, gives its 
distance from Babylon as 57} miles. Licut. J. B. 
Bewsher, ‘On part of Mesopotamia contained 
between Sheriat ¢l-Beytha on the Tigris and Tel 
Ibrahim’, JRGS xxxvii (1867) quoting Chesney, 
gives it as 51} miles in an air-line from Babel. 

™ Major Kenncth Mason, ‘Notes on the Canal 
system of ancient sites of Babylon in the time of 


Xenophon’, JRGS ivi (1920) 468 ff He concludes 
that the battlefield cannot have been more than 95, 
or less than 28 miles from al-Anbar, the site of Cyrus’ 
review. 

8 Op. cit. 

™ Obermayer, op. cil., 244-78. 

™% Ibid., 254. 

™ Ibid. 73 n. 1; 248-9. 

7? Selby and Bewsher, Survey o, Mesopotamia; 
Sheriat el Beythra to Tel Ibrahim (1862-5). ‘ 
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and it is clear that the memory of the battle was preserved by the Babylonian Jews until 
Plutarch’s time, or that of his source—Dinon or Ctesias. 

For this is the lie of the land and course of the streams which must have faced Xenophon 
and the Greek army on their march to the battle and afterwards in their retreat, and 
failure to grasp it has vitiated all previous studies of their route. If the site of the battlefield 
is placed at Tell Kuneesha-Kuneise, it would imply that they had crossed the Euphrates. 
But there is no statement that they did so at all, either on their way to the battle or after: 
the contrary is implied. Admittedly, the passage about the canals?* which follows the 
mention of the Median Wall contains a reference to bridges over the canals, and might 
conceivably be held to imply that the Greeks crossed the Euphrates by such a bridge at 
Al-anbar and Falluja and marched down to Tell Kuneise between the Pallacottas and the 
old Euphrates course running through Sippar. Yet this is disproved by the fact that 
Clearchus, as Xenophon tells us," held the right wing in the battle with his Greeks flanked 
by the Euphrates, so it must have been fought cither at a point on an cast-west line between 
Al-anbar and Aqar Qdf (or perhaps if the Euphrates was already then running in the Abu 
Ghureib channel, between Falluja and Agar Qaf, though this is less likely); alternatively, 
the battlefield has to be sought further south but still to the east of the old Euphrates course, 
between Dar-kurigalzu/Aqar Qaf and Sippar. In fact, the Grecks, after the battle, were 
in a position ‘surrounded by impassable rivers’,®° i.e. between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
which they had therefore still not yet crossed. We may work out their itinerary from Pylae 
as follows: 


Pylae (Al-aswad) to x: (site of review): 3 days’ march, 12 parasangs. 
x to Trench toy: 1 day’s march, 3 parasangs. 
y to Kunaxa: 2 days’ march, (?) 8 parasangs. 


Passing the trench must have slowed matters down, but the march after the review 
when the army was in battle order, leaving the baggage train some way behind, is likely 
to have been somewhat faster than the usual rate in this region of 3 parasangs to a day. 
In the next two days, therefore, they may have accomplished 8 parasangs, say about 
28 miles. The total march from Pylae (taken as Al-aswad) will then be 23 parasangs, 
say about 83 miles. The distance from Al-aswad along the river to Al-anbar is fully 
40 miles, while that from Al-anbar to Aqar Qa is about 33; from Agar Qaf to Al-nasiffiyat, 
our suggested battlefield, is about 10; total 83. Al-nasiffiyat, at the distance from Babylon 
prescribed by Plutarch (50 miles or 350 stadia), thus fits the site of Kunaxa. Xenophon’s 
informants, for good reasons, understated the distance to Babylon so as to encourage him. 


Kunaxa to Sittace. After the battle, their itinerary seems even more obscure, but luckily, 
something can be done to interpret it. The king withdrew his main army across the 
Tigris, But the Greek force, which had distinguished itself in the fighting, proudly refused 
to consider itself defeated, and, after some delay, decided to retreat, but by a different 
route from that which they had come, which, though it would be longer, would be assured 
of supplies. Joined by the army of Ariacus, who had held the left wing, they marched 
to the baggage which they had left at the last camp, 4 parasangs back (say 14 miles: 
i.e. 4 miles along the road west from Agar Qif to Ad-dam), then made for some unspeci- 
fied villages in the Babylonian countryside, marching swiftly for a whole day ‘with 
the sun on their right hand’, i.e. in a northerly or north-casterly direction, crossing two 
canals. The next day, they pressed on over ditches and canals to other villages where 
they found enough provisions including palm wine to last them for a stay of twenty-three 

3 © iii 1.1; of. ii 2.33 455+ 
bid Bae * il 4.5 
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days™ while a truce was being negotiated. Let us assume they marched north 4 parasangs 
on the swift march of the first day, and, hampered by the canals, only 3 on the second, 
a total of 7 parasangs (about 25 miles) north or north-east from Ad-dam, which would 
bring them to the neighbourhood of Al-ehmedi or Megasse.®* After this, the Greeks 
and Ariaeus’ native army agreed to march away under a safe conduct and, in a three days’ 
march (say 12 parasangs = 45 miles) reached the ‘so-called Wall of Media’ and passed 
over to the other (inner) side of it, The distance of 45 miles from Al-chmedi brings us 
roughly back to Seleucia and the region of the Wall. If this is so, however, they must have 
passed through the Median Wall, not from south to north, but from north to south (etou) 
‘within’, as he says, and within the lands it protected, or was meant to protect, and were 
marching away from the Median Wall in a south-easterly direction. 


The Wall of Media. This wall, Xenophon says, was made of baked brick laid in 
bitumen, and was 20 ft. thick, roo ft. high, and was reputed to be 20 parasangs long (about 
75 miles!), and lay quite close to Babylon;*4 some of these figures are palpably exaggerated. 
Then, in the course of a two days’ march of 8 parasangs, they crossed two canals, after which 
they struck the Tigris near a place called Sittace.** Another four days’ march of 20 para- 
sangs brought them to the River Physkos, at the mouth of which was a great city named 
Opis.** Now it is unfortunate that the positions of neither Sittace nor of Opis are, as yet, 
positively known, nor is the River Physkos elsewhere mentioned. The important questions 
of their positions will be discussed later, But what was meant by this “Median Wall’, or 
“Wall of Media’? We must remember with Herodotus, that ‘the Medes under Cyaxares 
had conquered all Assyria up to Babylonia mAjw ris BaBvAcwins jtotpys’ (1 806) which 
elsewhere he defines as the richly-irrigated area of Mesopotamia, wholly cut up by canals 
(i 193). It is impossible not to connect this wall with a great defensive wall which, as has 
been known since 1912,87 Nebuchadnezzar (604—561 B.c.) constructed as a sort of Babylonian 
equivalent of the Great Wall of China; whereas that was intended to keep out the Mongols, 
this was intended to keep out the Medes, who were then threatening his Empire. ‘Jn the 
district of Babylon from the chaussée on the Euphrates bank to Kish, A béru long, I heaped up on the 
level of the ground an earth-wall and surrounded the City with mighty waters. That no crack should 
appear in it, I plastered its slope with asphalt and bricks, To Strengthen the fortification of Babylon, 
I continued, and from Opis upstream to the middle of Sippar, from Tigris bank to Euphrates bank, 
6 (2) béru, J heaped up a mighty earth-wall and surrounded the city for 20 béru like the Sullness of the 
sea. That the pressure of the water should not harm the dike, I plastered its slope with asphalt and 
bricks. 

Here are some fairly explicit statements. The wall, running from Opis to Sippar, was 
6 (?) béru (about 25 miles) long, and Sippar was at that time on the Euphrates. This 
indeed was a fact so important to the Babylonians that the name of the river Euphrates 
was written in cuneiform as ID.UD.KIP.NUN.¥!, literally ‘the river of Sippar’, 
UD.KIP.NUN being the Sumerian name of Sippar. It is well to remember this, for the 
site of Sippar is almost the only known fact in a welter of confusion. It is located by the 
evidence of excavations at Abu Habbah, now 10 miles to the east of the Euphrates, which 
has clearly changed its course. Nebuchadnezzar’s Wall thus formed a major part of the 
defences of Babylonia, and, though it proved of no protection against Cyrus the Great 
when the day of reckoning came in 539 z.c., and Cyrus marched down to Opis and against 
Sippar and Babylon, nevertheless its fame reached Greek ears. Herodotus®® has a long 


* ii 3.14. schriften Nebukadnezars Il in Wadi Brisa (1qo6). A 
= Al-ehmedi: Musil, op. cit., 149. similar text on a cylinder from Dér is published by 
™ ii 4.9, 12. S. Levy, “Two Cylinders of Nebuchadnezzar Ft’, 
* ij 4.19. Sunur iii (1947). 

"fi 4.25. 7 185-6. 
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description of Nebuchadnezzar’s works, disguised as the defences built by ‘Nitocris’, and 
Strabo likewise knew the Wall, but as the Wall of Semiramis.** By Xenophon’s day it 
had come to be regarded as an advanced frontier protecting the Achaemenid province of 
Media. But the site of the ancient city of Opis (Akshak) is not exactly known. It has 
been assumed that Opis lay not far from Seleucia (Tell Umar) on the Tigris,*° a site about 
18 miles due east of Sippar. Opis, we know, was on the Tigris. It is coupled by Strabo 
with Seleucia as the limit of navigability of the Tigris in Alexander’s time. According to 
Herodotus,” it lay a little distance downstream below the junction of the Tigris with the 
Gyndes, perhaps the Diyala (called in Assyrian Turnat, Pliny’s Tornadotus).* Opposite 
it was a ferry or crossing called Bab-bitki,** but it is not clear on which bank it was; Tiglath- 
pileser I (circa 1100 8.c.) says Opis is on the far (i.e. east?) bank.** but Nebuchadnezzar (in 
the text quoted above) seemed to imply it was on the west bank. For Xenophon (see below) 
it was evidently on the east side of the river: and this indeed is the consensus of most of the 
evidence. Strabo, quoting Eratosthenes, says” that ‘the Tigris and Euphrates converge 
in the neighbourhood of the Wall of Semiramis and Opis, from which village’ (how the 
once great city has shrunken!) ‘Euphrates is distant more than 200 stadia’, i.e. about 
25 miles, if we take the ratio of 8 stadia to a mile. 

In 1867, Captain Bewsher drew attention to the ruins of a wall, then called the Habl-es- 
Sakhar, which literally means a line of stone or bricks, between Tell Umar (Seleucia) and 
Khan el Azad (which he calls Khan-ez-zad). He says:*? 


‘The ruins of this wall may now be traced for about 10} miles and are about 6 feet 
above the level of the soil. It was irregularly built, the longest side running E.S.E. 
for 54 miles; it then turns to N.N.E, for another mile and a half. An extensive swamp 
to the northward has done much towards reducing the wall. ‘The two caravanserais at 
Khan-ez-zad are also in a great measure built of bricks from it and it has doubtless 
supplied materials for many other buildings. There is a considerable quantity of 
bitumen scattered about, and it was probably made of bricks set in bitumen. [ can 
see nothing in Xenophon which would show that this was not the wall the Greeks 
passed, for what he says of its length was merely what was told him. I think that this 
must be the ruin of the wall called that of Media which Xenophon describes; but I 
mention this supposition with much diffidence and for the benefit of those better able than 
myself to judge of its being correct. . . Ay 


Both Weissbach (1929)** and Herzfeld (1948) accept this identification: Herzfeld con- 
firmed the Habl-es-Sakhar’s existence from the accounts of the engineers building the 
Baghdad railway in 1913 and indeed, it must be admitted that it seems to be in some ways 
in the right place for Nebuchadnezzar’s wall. But it follows a very strange and erratic 
course for a defensive wall, only explicable by the presumed position of former swamps; it 
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would seem to have been intended as an embankment holding in a vast lake north of 
Sippar which would correspond with that ascribed by Herodotus to Nitocris, and perhaps 
is not the Wall of 6 déru between Opis and Sippar, but part of that of 20 béru which con- 
tained the artificially filled lake. Unfortunately, we have no photograph of it, since 
none is published. However, if this is Xenophon’s Wall of Media, as seems possible, then 
for a trench somewhere near Falluja to have reached to it, as Xenophon claims, is impos- 
sible; and if a wall had reached it from Falluja, it would have had no military sense or 
urpose. 

: The few clear facts which emerge from this picture indicate that there were, in fact, 
at least two series of defensive walls which were intended to protect the Babylonian plains: 
one, the trench of Artaxerxes, the other, the Sippar-Opis wall of Nebuchadnezzar. Xeno- 
phon’s army passed through both of them, but he does not appear to have quite realised 
that they were distinct from one another. To take the second line first: the second, inner 
line of defence was the ‘Maginot Line’, built by Nebuchadnezzar from Opis to Sippar, 
which shows that he envisaged surrendering as indefensible a large and important area of 
fertile and populous country to the north. This shows the weak position which Nebuchad- 
nezzar had already reached. Like the Maginot Line, it proved an illusory protection 
to a determined attacker such as Cyrus the Great, who was able to outflank it. The first 
line of defence lay much further north, where the alluvium begins on a line drawn very 
roughly from Ramadi on the Euphrates to Samarra on the Tigris. Inspection of the 
modern map shows that north of this line signs of ancient cultivation cease, for, apart 
from a few tells on the banks of the rivers and the Wadi Tharthar, there are hardly any more 
tells marked on the available maps. 


The Northern Fortifications. Fifteen hundred years before Xenophon’s time, the Sumerians 
found themselves faced with the problem of protecting their flourishing countryside and 
wealthy cities from the incursions of barbarian nomads from the north. The Third dynasty 
of Ur struggled to keep out the Amorite Bedouin or Martu as they were called, and Shu- 
Sin, King of Ur, dates the fourth year of his reign (2038-2030 B.c.) by the official description 
as that in which ‘Shu-Sin constructed the wall called Muriq Tidnim—that which keeps out 
the barbarians’.** I am greatly indebted to Dr C. J. Gadd for generously allowing me 
to quote an unpublished letter in cuneiform found at Ur, in which the architect or com- 
missioner of a king (presumably Shu-Sin), named Sharrum-bani, describes his building of 
the wall.1°° 


(1) To [Shu-Sin, or an officer of his] say: 
(2) Sharrum-bani, councillor of 
the assembly (?) speaks (thus): 
(3) “To make a great wall, Murig-Tidne,™ 
(4) As commissioner I was sent. 
(5) It is now before thee; the Martu 
to (their) land they have thrown (back) 
(6) To build a wall, to cut off that raid, 
(7) (So that) Tigris and Euphrates together, 
(8) A breach in them should not overwhelm the fields, 
(9) Thou has sent me an order. 
(10) With my levies . . . [i.e. corvée-workers] 
(11) From the bank of the APKAL-canal .. . 


" Edzard, Die Zweile wischenzeit Babyloniens Gadd and Kramer, Ur Excavations, Texts, vol. viii, 
(1952). 1@ See above. 
108 U.16885. This letter will be published in 
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(a), GS hae == ? 
(14) That wall, being 26 dannd'™ . . . [long] 
(15) Between the mountain of Aiabu. .. 
(16) For my building, the Martu . . . (who?) 
(17) dwelt [there ?] obedience [rendered ?] 
(18) --- ?---- 
(19) Between the mountain and (?) - - - — 
[Little remains on reverse of tablet] 


The purport of this remarkable letter seems to be this: Sharrum-bani has built an enor- 
mously long dyke, which serves the double purpose both of protecting the country from 
the floods of the two rivers and from the incursions of the Martu. Its course runs from 
the AP.KAL or Pallacottas Canal eastwards by Aiabu'® (a small city on or near the 
Euphrates, the name of which was still preserved in the seventh century B.c. as Labi) 
from Falluja, south of the high ground, rising to 80 feet above the plain, described iu 
exaggerated language as ‘the mountain’, which lies in the desert plain between Falluja 
and Agar Qaf. How the wall can have been 26 béru long, i.e. about 100 miles, is a little 
difficult to see. One can only imagine that it was continued along the banks of the Tigris 
and the Pallacottas Canal; alternatively, this figure, which is more than twice the distance 
between Tigris and Euphrates, represents a double line of wall in some way. It may, 
nevertheless, be no coincidence that it is the same as the two walls of Nebuchadnezzar 
added together, consisting of 20 and 6 béru respectively. However, even this great wall 
was ineffective, and Ibbi-Sin, son of Shu-Sin, who reigned over Ur from 2029-2006 B.c., 
was already in difficulties by his sixth year. The Martu had penetrated his fortifica- 
tions and, according to another letter, were said to be seizing one great fortress after 
another. He was compelled to send a general named Ishbi-Irra to buy grain elsewhere 
in order to alleviate the famine which their invasion had precipitated. But Ishbi-Irra 
asks for a fleet of 600 boats to be sent to him by way of the river Euphrates, ‘the river of the 
Mountain’, and the ‘dug Canals’: 


‘To Ibbi-Sin my king speak; thus says your servant Ishbi-Irra: 

‘You have charged me with an expedition to Isin and Kazallu to buy grain. The 
grain has reached the price (of) 1 gur for each (shekel) . . . (and to date) 20 talents of 
silver have been spent for buying grain. But now having heard the report that the 
hostile Martu have entered your country, I brought into Isin the 72,000 gur of grain— 
all of it, Now the Martu—all of them—have entered the midst of the land (Sumer) 
(and) have seized the great fortresses one after the other. Because of the Martu I am 
not able to transport (?) that grain; they are too strong for me (and) I am immobilized. 
Let my king have 600 boats (with the capacity of) 120 gur each caulked; let him (?)... 
a boat (of?) 72...; let him (?) 50-.- (and) 1 door (and) ... boat; and let him [collect] 
all (these) boats. (Then) let them be brought down to the narrow (?) . . . by (way of) 
the River, “the River of the Mountain” and the dug canals; and I will. . . before him. 
Put me in charge of the places where the boats are to be moored (and) . . . all the grain 
will be stored (?) in good condition. If you shall lack grain I will bring you the grain. 
My king, the Elamites have been weakened in battle, their grain . . . has come to an 
end. Do not weaken. Do not agree to become his slave, and do not walk behind 


18 T.e., béru, double-hour’s march. 10 This letter is published in part only by Jacob- 
163 A town called Aiabu is mentioned as on the sen, “The Reign of Ibbi Suen’, JCS vii 39-40. I 
Euphrates in a letter from Mari, Syria xix 121 ff It owe a complete translation to the kindness of Pro- 
is probably the same as Iibi’, mentioned in a text of fessor S. N. Kramer. On this period see Jacobsen, 
the seventh century 8.c., apparently in the neigh- — loc. cit., and Edzard, op. cit., ch. 5. 
bourhood of Ramadi—sece Musil, op. cif., 212-13. 
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him. I have (enough) grain for 15 years (to satisfy) the hunger of your palace and its 
cities. My king, put me in charge of watching over Isin (and) Nippur.’ 


Again we sce the ‘mountain’ to be an important feature of the northern defence. In 
reply, Ibbi-Sin complains bitterly and storms that the ‘Commandant of the Fortress before 
the Mountain’ (Bad-Igi-Hur-Sagga) has failed in his duty to hold up the Martu.! Ina 
letter to his master [bbi-Sin, the offending officer, named Puzur-marduk, writes: ‘The 
enemy holds his forces ready for battle. The Wall is not strong enough against him’, and 
he mentions the names of his neighbours, who include Taki-ilishu, Dyke-officer of the 
AP.KAL and ME.Enlil canals. Six years later, Ishbi-Irra proclaimed his own indepen- 
dence from Ur as King of Isin,!®? and in due course claimed dominion over the whole of 
Sumer ‘from the camps of the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, and from the banks of the 
AP.KAL Canal and the ME.Enlil Canal, from Hamazi to the sea of Magan’. This is 
clearly an expression describing the full length of the country like “Dan to Beersheba’ or 
‘Land's End to John o’ Groats’. Ibbi-Sin, however, continued to reign at Ur, and in his 
seventeenth year in another date-formula, claims to have defeated the Martu ‘who stormed 
in like the south wind’ ;!9* but in Ibbi-Sin’s twentieth year there was a famine again in Ur.1 
Ishbi-Irra’s grip on Central Mesopotamia was complete, and soon afterwards the Empire 
of Ur came to an end. 

The impression we receive at this period is that the northern frontier of Sumer lay 
along the line of the easterly bend of the Euphrates river where it runs from above Falluja 
towards Agar Qf; there it met the ME.Enlil Canal which, I conjecture, joined it to the 
Tigris. Was it the Jalu canal, now dried up? At some later date—probably under 
Hammurabi—the defences may have been pitched further north, since Hammurabi estab- 
lished a fortress on the Tigris called Kar-Samas, and another on the Euphrates at Rapiqu, 
usually located opposite Falluja.” 


Sittace, The impression must not be given that the Greeks had lost their bearings in 
marching south-west to Sittace. What they did was for good reasons. As Ariaeus pointed 
out to them," their army could not retreat the way they came by the Euphrates’ right 
bank, since they had eaten up what provisions were to be found there on the way. They 
could not ford it in the face of the enemy, to retire up the more fertile left bank. It only 
remained to take the route up the Tigris. But the route along the Tigris right bank was 
impossible for an army of any size, involving as it did crossing a desert of six days’ march. 
Antiochus III, marching to relieve Seleucia in 220 8.c. according to Polybius,™ explicitly 
for this reason gave up the idea of travelling by the right bank of the Tigris as impassable. 
Tukulti-Ninurta II did it in part in 824 .c., travelling southwards very fast, but only by 
mainly following the well-watered Wadi Tharthar, and nevertheless suffered great hard- 


ie Jacobsen, foc. cit. 
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if he marches from Liba along the right bank, he 
would, after six marches, come to the “Royal Ditch’ 
and would have to return if it were held by Molon 
and he were unable to force a crossing, 
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ship. The normal route by which the Assyrian armies in the eighth and seventh centuries 
used to descend on Babylonia was by the left bank of the Tigris, via Turnat. But for the 
Grecks to cross the Tigris to the left bank was possible only at Opis or Sittace, which were 
bridgeheads for the Ekbatana and Susa roads respectively. Certainly at Sittace, perhaps 
at Opis too, the river was crossed by a bridge of boats; Artaxerxes’ army had withdrawn 
across the Tigris; if it was via Opis, he may have destroyed or dismantled a bridge behind 
him, if it existed, since Xenophon does not even mention it as he passed it on the left bank. 
In these circumstances, the invaders had no option but to make for the crossing at Sittace. 

In the course of two days’ further march from the Median Wall—a distance of 8 para- 
sangs (say 30 miles)—they crossed two canals, one of them by a permanent bridge, the 
other by a pontoon bridge of seven boats."* We are told that these canals were derived 
from the Tigris and fed a network of irrigation channels. The first of these canals was 
probably the Archéus (=Arahtu?), which flowed from the Tigris near Opis, and later, 
through Apameia.™ 

This march of two days brought them to the Tigris bank, near a place called Sittace, 
evidently located on an island formed by the second of these canals with the Tigris; here 
they camped in a large park, well wooded and stocked with game. Just beyond it was 
the crossing of the Tigris, effected by means of a pontoon bridge of thirty-seven boats. The 
Persians were said to be afraid that the Greeks might wish to seize and hold the island 
formed by the canal and the river Tigris."° 

Where was Sittace? Herzfeld"® places it near the Islamic city of WAsit, but this is 
much farther than 8 parasangs from the region of the Median Wall. According to Pliny,’ 
it lay, with Sabdata, to the east of the Tigris, opposite Antiochia, ‘between’ the Tigris and 
Tornadotus (Diyala) river. Sitacene, according to Strabo, stretched due east of Seleucia. 
An alternative later Greck name for Sittace was Apollonia, and for Sitacene, Apolloniatis, 
a district which, according to Strabo, joined with the Zagros to form the southern boundary 
of Media.'8 ‘Thus for Strabo and Pliny, Sittace lay on the east bank, and it would seem 
that the Tigris here is somewhat unstable. A distance of some go miles from Seleucia 
would bring us to a crossing in the neighbourhood of Aziziye, where the Tigris today describes 
a big loop towards the east; but a century ago, there was a second loop in the Tigris, now 
dried up, just south of Aziziye, such as could effectively have formed an island. | In the 
centre of this loop lies a large double mound bearing the name of Humaniyé; it marks 
the site of a town of the Sassanian or early Islamic period,”® and its security was ensured 
by a wall which formerly closed off the neck of the loop, according to Lieut. Collingwood’s 
map of 1861 (rc. 4).1%° Near the wall was a small fort of tetrapyrgon type, similar to that 
at the ends of the Istabalat and Umm Raus walls. Near the base of the loop were to be 
seen remains of a huge double canal running north-west to south-east,’ parallel to the main 
course of the Tigris embankment. Beneath the town of Humaniyé, it would appear, the 
site of Sittace should be sought. 

The army then crossed the Tigris by the great bridge of boats, wheeled round, and 
marched for four days towards the north, a distance of 20 parasangs, to Opis, ‘a great 


U3 ii 4.9-12. 

114 tem Apamea, cui nomen Antiochus matris suae 
imposuit; Tigri circumfunditur haec, dividitur Arch6o 
(Pliny, NH vi 21.132). In his campaign against 
Bit-Yakin, Sennacherib brought Phoenician and 
Greck shipwrights and sailors to Nineveh and built 
galleys there, which he sailed down the Tigris to 
Opis, then dragged them on sledges (?) to the 
Arahtu to be refloated. There were two Apameas, 
Upper and Lower. The Upper is identified with 
Yakut’s Zur-Famia (thirteenth century A.D.) and lies 
near Numaniya; Obermayer, op. cit., 86. 


5 ii 4.13. 

16 Op. cit. 

"7 Loc. cit., Inter has gentes (the Medes and Adia- 
benis) atgue Mesenen Sittacene est, eadem Arbelitis et 
Palaestine dicta. Oppidum ¢jus Sitlace Graecorum, ab ortu 
et Sabdata, ab occasu autem Antiockia inter duo lumina 
Tigrim et Tornadotum. 

18 xi 19.6 of. xv 3.12; xvii 17. 

1° Lestrange, op. cit., $7- 

129 Collingwood’s map, From Hillah to the Ruins of 
Niffer (1861/2). 
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city’, which lay beside a great river, a plethron wide, crossed by a bridge.!*?_ Xenophon calls 
this river the Physkos, but this is only a version of an Aramaic word for ‘crossing’, from the 
Aramaic-Semitic root psh, also found in Thapsacus. It is clear it was the Diyala. 


Opis to the Zab. From Herodotus’ account of Cyrus the Great's invasion of Babylonia, 
it is clear that Opis lay a little below the junction of the Tigris with the Gyndes, (Diyala or 
perhaps the Adhaim). But the Diyala mouth is hardly more than 40 miles from our 
presumed position for Sittace. Probably the parasangs were shortened by the delays 
involved in the crossing. The Grecks again may have made a big detour, either because 
they lost their way, or as is more likely, because they were treacherously misled by Tissa- 
phernes, who was trying to gain time until the fresh army under Artaxerxes’ brother should 
arrive to support him at Opis against the Greeks. In fact, the Persian army arrived, but was 
overawed, and preferred to keep the truce. From the Physkos bridge they marched north- 
wards rapidly for six days for g0 parasangs (say 110 or 112 miles) through the deserts of 
the province of Media to the villages of Parysatis.! 

At this date, the eastward bulge of the Tigris above Baghdad did not exist, its course 
running more or less direct through Harba bridge, west of Kadisiyah and Ukbara, its 
present course being cut only in the tenth century. Now there is no mention of any 
crossing of the river Adhaim or other streams; as this was the season of low water, lesser 
streams may well have been dry, including the Adhaim, which, except during the 
winter rains, used to lose itself in the quicksands of the plain below Dakiik, at least till 
the fourteenth century.!24 The villages of Parysatis, where they found corn and sheep, 
nevertheless, were close to the Tigris, since from there they proceeded along its bank. 
The villages of Parysatis must thus have been about Dar or Daur (the “Dura of the shepherds’ 
of Talmudic sources) ;?5 where the character of the countryside visibly changes and permits 
sheep grazing. ‘The large and prosperous city called Kainai,™ built on the other side of 
the river from which the natives crossed on keleks bringing provisions, may have been 
Tekrit (the Babylonian Takritain).*? For four more days they marched along the Tigris 
bank, the alluvial plain having been left behind, for 20 parasangs (say 75 miles), bringing 
them to the Zapatas river, or Zab.** Here they rested three days, while the tragedy was 
prepared which resulted in the trapping and assassination of the Greck generals by ‘Tissa- 
phernes and their desertion by Ariacus: after a council of war in which Xenophon was elected 
a commander, they burnt their waggons and tents and set off in a hollow square and crossed 
the Zapatas, which was 4 plethra wide. ‘They reached a watercourse, and after a rearguard 
action which took place about a mile beyond the watercourse, they got back to the Tigris 
and reached the city of Larissa,™** which, it may be suggested, represents the Assyrian al 
sarrutt, ‘capital city’. This was a large (evidently) Assyrian city, by then deserted, with a 
stone pyramid 50 ft. high and walls 25 ft. broad and roo ft. high, forming a circuit of 2 para- 
sangs and being made of baked brick on a stone foundation, 20 ft. high. Now there is no 
suitable Assyrian site north of the lesser Zab: on the other hand, the description of Larissa 
nicely fits Nimrud (piate Ip), ancient Kalhu, where the citadel was built on a stone ‘quay 
wall’ which was at least ro m. high on the west side of the mound (rpiate ITT), and where 
a zigeurat 7o ft. high still stands in the north-west corner, the circuit of its walls being about 


123 ij 4.05. gefunden hat, so diirfte in alten Zeiten, ebenso wie 
123 ij 4.97. Gegenwirtig, die Umgebung von Dura als Weide- 
1M Lestrange, op. cit., 02. platz fiir Schafherden gedient haben’ (Obermayer, 


133 For references see Obermayer, op. cif, 142. loc, cil.). 
Here the Roman army crossed the Tigris after 124 jj 4.08, 
Julian's death (Ammianus xxv 6.8). “Da Dura nicht 127 For Takritéin, or Birtu, see Musil, op. cil., 963. 
mehr in die ecigentliche, reich kultivierte baby- it8 ii 5.1. 
lonische Zone fallt indem schon unterhalb Dura der 329 ili 4.7. 
reine alluvialboden Babyloniens seine Nordgrenze 
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44 miles." But Nimrud is about 10 miles north of the Great Zab, and one is driven to 
conclude that, perhaps in the excitement of the Generals’ ambush and the battle, or at some 
later date, Xenophon’s notes became mutilated or confused and the two Zabs were tele- 
scoped into, or misunderstood as one, the intervening 60 miles being omitted. I cannot 
suppress the suspicion that before emerging as leader Xenophon may have been under 
arrest (¢f. his dream, iv 3.7), held incommunicado by one of the parties of quarrelling and sus- 
picious Greeks, and that his silence here conceals the fact. Six more parasangs brought 
them to the vast undefended wall built of bricks on a base of stone full of shells, mear the 
city called Mespila, evidently also abandoned: and the view that this was the site of 
Nineveh (Kouyunjik), deserted since its capture by the Medes in 612 8.c., must surely be 
correct. Kouyunjik is about 20 miles north of Nimrud, though the periphery of its walls 
is about 7} miles, not 6 parasangs. Naturally, this figure was only hearsay. Mespila clearly 
reflects the Assyrian word muipalu—‘low’, a term applied to the lower town as opposed to a 
citadel, or to a depression.* It seems to be preserved in that of Mawsil, the earlier form 
of the name of Mosul, across the river. 

The sternest tests of all still lay ahead for the Greeks, The battles they had fought and 
the distances which they had covered by forced marches in Mesopotamia were remarkable 
enough. But any who, like the present writer, may have crossed the truly formidable 
passes of the Bin Gol Dag rising to 10,000 ft. in the comfort of a modern Land Rover on a 
modern road from Bitlis to Erzurum in summer may perhaps gain some better idea of the 
almost incredible discipline, high morale and almost superhuman powers of endurance of 
this force, who crossed these mountains of Kurdestan and Eastern Turkey in mid-winter, 
neither suitably trained, equipped nor clad for the purpose, and subject to intermittent 
attacks from enemies fighting on their home ground. 

To follow this part of their journey, however, is no longer our purpose here. We can 
only echo the admiration of Plutarch’s Antony:* dietpopevaw d¢ woAAGy Kal rev [Tdpbaw 
ovk ddieraydrwry rods dvabbeyéacta: rév “Avreivioy iaropoto: - ‘7Q MYPIOI” Bavpdlovra 
Tods perk Zevodiivros, drt kal mAclova xaraBaivorres dddv ex Tis BaBvdwvias wal woMarAacios 
Payspevor rroAeulos dread Oyaav. 

R. D. Barnett. 

British Museum. 


Mm Layard, Nineveh and Babylon (1853) 123-6 for the Thompson and Hutchinson, of. cit. Herzfeld, 
tiggurat. For the circuit of the walls, see Felix Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. ‘Mosul’, doubts the 
Jones's map, Nimrud and Selamiyeh (1852). identification. 

1 i 4.10, 1 Lestrange, op. cil., 87. 

™ R. C. Thompson and R. W. Hutchinson, A 8 Plutarch, Antonius 45. 

Century of Excavation at Nineveh (1929) 138. 


ALEXANDER’S MACEDONIAN CAVALRY 


Smr Witttam TARN devoted some of the best pages in his Alexander the Great to Alexander's 
Macedonian troops. He has made many improvements on the account given by H, Berve.' 
Yet doubts may be voiced or amendments suggested.* 


I. PRopRoMoOr 


It is known that the Companion cavalry at Gaugamela were formed in eight squadrons 
or ilai (Arr. iii 11.8), of which one was the royal squadron par excellence or the ‘agema of 
the Companions’. It is unlikely that the number of iat had been reduced since 394, a5 
reinforcements had probably more than compensated for losses (section V). Plutarch, 
however, says in his life of Alexander (16.2) that at the Granicus Alexander plunged into 
the stream with 13 ilai. His account of the battle closely resembles Arrian’s, and he cites 
Aristobulus on the number of Macedonian casualties.*. The statement quoted probably 
then corresponds to Arrian’s (i 14.6) that Alexander ordered the prodromot and Paeonians 


under Amyntas, son of Arrhabaeus, into the river, together with one foot regiment which 


was preceded by Socrates’ cavalry squadron, 


and that he himself followed with the whole 


right wing. Plutarch’s 13 squadrons may thus be identified with the 8 squadrons of the 


Companions plus 5 of prodromoi and Paconians. 


The Paconians themselves can be classified, 


perhaps by error, as prodromoi (Arr, iti 8.1) or distinguished from them (i 14.1 and 6; it 9.2; 


iii 12.9); they could have formed only a 


single squadron, distinct from 4 squadrons of 


prodromoi under command of the same Amyntas (Arr, i 12.7) or sarissophoroi (iv 4.6) of whom 
we hear elsewhere.’ (The equation of the prodromoi or ‘scouts’ with sarissophorot or “lancers’ 
is certain though Paconians are never described as sartssophorot.)° 


Of what nationality were these 4 squadrons of lancers? 
Macedonian,* Tarn that they were Thracian. Berve was, I think, right. 


Berve held that they were 
His view 


is favoured by the fact that they are often mentioned together with the Companions, and 
that the ethnic origin is stated in neither case (Arr. i 12.7; 14.1 and 6; ii 9-2; i 12.3; 18.2: 


1 W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great (Cambridge, 
1948) ii 145 ff.; H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich (Miun- 
chen, 1926) i 103 ff. All references to these authors, 
unless otherwise stated, are to pages of these volumes. 

2 | am indebted for critical and constructive com- 
ments on an earlier version of this paper to E. Badian 
and G. T. Griffith, who need not of course be sup- 
posed to agree with all that it now contains. 

2 Plutarch 16 agrees with Arrian (a) that Alex- 
ander crossed the river in the face of Persian opposi- 
tion, against Parmenio’s advice (contra Diod. XVii 19); 
(4) about the combat between Alexander and the 
Persians, Rhocsaces and Spithridates (contra Diod. 20; 
Curt. viii 1.20); (c) in mentioning the attack on the 
Greek mercenaries (whose presence Diodorus 
ignores); he rounds off their casualtics at 20,000, 
whereas Arrian i 14.4 puts the strength of the 
mercenaries at just under 20,000 and states (16.2) 
that almost al] were killed, except for 2000 prisoners. 
Plutarch used Aristobulus, whom he cites as stating 
that on Alexander's side only 34 men were killed, of 
whom 9 were foot-soldiers. Now Arrian i 16.4 says 
that 25 Aetairoi were killed in the first shock (none 


later 2), that the other cavalry lost Go and the foot 
about go. I take it that the official version of 
casualtices gave Macedonian losses as 25 hefairoi and 
q foot, and that Aristobulus ignored other losses, or 
else that Plutarch overlooked his statement of them. 

‘ The Paconians were commanded at Issus and 
Gaugamela by Ariston, the other prodromoi by 
Protomachus at Issus and Aretas at Gaugamela 
(Arr. ii 9.2; iii 12.9 of. Plut. 99.1; Curt. iv 9.24), 
perhaps earlier by Hegelochus (i 19-1). At the 
Granicus Amyntas had a general command over 
both, and over other units (i 14.6; ¢f- 12.7). 

5 Berve, 129; Tarn, 157: see -Arr. i 14.1 with 
14.7; ii 12.9; Curt, iv 15.19. The equation is 
certain, but as Mr Griffith has pointed out to me, 
puzzling. The sarissa used by the infantry required 
the use of both hands and must have been hard for 
horsemen to handle; perhaps we should assume that 
their sarissa, though longer than spears of the Com- 
panions, was shorter than that of the foot. 

@ He argued partly from Arr. ii 8.9 which is 
corrupt and cannot be used. 
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20.1; 21.2) just as the hypaspists and phalanx regiments are never described as Mace- 
donian, whereas non-Macedonian units are carefully distinguished as Paeconians, mer- 
cenaries, Agrianians in the same contexts. Moreover, they were always, so far as we 
know, stationed with or near the Companions; they were on the right at the Granicus 
(i 14.6), Issus (ii 9.2) and Gaugamela (iii 12.3). By contrast, the only Thracian (or 
Odrysian) cavalry of which we hear, commanded by Agathon, son of Tyrimmas, were 
placed on the left at the Granicus (i 14.3), and Gaugamela (iii 12.4); they are not named 
at Issus, but the Thracian foot under Sitalces, with whom they were associated at Gauga- 
mela, were on the left there too, and one can hardly believe that the cavalry at first stationed 
on Alexander’s left consisted only of a few hundred Peloponnesians (Arr. ii 9.1). Berve 
adds that they, unlike the lancers, were heavily armed cavalry. I do not see how this can 
be proved, but it is at least clear that ‘the Thracian cavalry’ in Alexander’s army were 
distinct from the lancers.? 

After 329 the lancers disappear from our records (Arr. iv 4.6). Tarn supposed that 
they were sent home. But this is unlikely, even on the view that they were Thracians 
(cf. n. 7). If, however, they were Macedonians, they might have been incorporated in the 
Companion cavalry; Alexander could now rely on Orientals as light horse.* 

One objection arises, on which Tarn lays weight. In our text of Diodorus xvii 17.4 
we read of Opdkes 5€ mpddpoyor wai Iaioves éwaxdow. It is strange that Tarn who 
rejects much of the testimony in this chapter should pin his faith to these words. Berve 
suggested that mpddpouo: should be transposed after ITatoves, Beloch that a reference to the 
Macedonian lancers and their numbers has fallen out of our text.® 


Il. THe Hipparcutes 328-24 B.c. 


The Companion cavalry were originally divided into ilai (Arr. i 12.7; 14.13 ii 9.3; 
iii 11,8, etc.). At Susa in 331 Alexander distributed reinforcements from Macedon among 
the Companion cavalry, and formed two lochoi within each ile under lochagoi; previously 
an ile had not been so divided (iii 16.11). At least one reason for this division, as will 
become clear later, was the fact that by 331 the number of Companion cavalry was larger 
than in 334; experience had doubtless shown that the i/ai had become unwieldy as tactical 
units. In India we find that the cavalry was divided into hipparchies, each containing 
more than one i/e (vi 21.3). The term Hipparchy is also found in earlier contexts; some, 
but not all, of these passages are anachronistic (infra). 

Originally the Companion cavalry were under the command of Parmenio’s son, Philotas 
(Diod. xvii 17.4; Arr. iii 11.8), to whom still larger groups might also be assigned (Arr. i 14.1; 
19.8). His title is not recorded, but was very probably hipparch. After his execution in 
330, Alexander divided the command between two ‘hipparchs’, Hephaestion and Black 


? | agree with Berve, 194 against Tarn, 158 (but 
of. 160 n. 1), that the Thracian cavalry probably 
remained in Media under Agathon (of. Curt. x 1.1) 
and were not sent home in 330. Allied contingents 
were then sent home, but the Thracians were sub- 
jects, and Alexander actually received reinforcements 
from Thrace in 331 and 326 (Diod. 65.1; Curt. v 1. 
40-1; ix 3.21), The distinction Tarn draws (e.g. 
160 n. 1) between Thracian and Odrysian cavalry in 
Alexander's army is invalid (¢f. Arr. i 14.9 with 
iii 12.4). 

* E.g. hippakontistai (Arr. iii 24.1) and Aippotoxotai 
(v 12.2; 16.4). 

* Berve, 134; K. J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iii* 2.325. 
It is indeed in my view not necessary to amend the 


figures in Diodorus’ text (of. section IV), and 
Dr Badian has pointed out to me that he need not 
be anachronistic in making Erigyius, not Philippus, 
commander of the allied horse; Philippus may have 
been only in temporary command of them at the 
Granicus (contra Berve, ii nos. 302 and 779, with 
evidence). Cassander cannot indeed have been in 
command of the Paconians and Thracians (cf. 
Berve, ii no. 414), but Badian thinks that Beloch’s 
correction to Asander (Berve, ii no. 165) is probable 
‘in view of the context of Parmenio’s stranglehold on 
senior appointments’ (cf. TAPA xli (1960) 927-8). 
This, then, is at least one manuscript error, and the 
transposition of ‘prodromoi’ suggested is not hard, 
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Clitus; we are expressly told that he no longer trusted any of his ‘friends’ to have so large 
a command as Philotas (Arr. iii 27.4). It is obvious that so long as there were only one or 
two ‘hipparchs’ the term ‘hipparchy’ was inappropriate for each of the eight units in which 
the Companions were still formed. 

Clitus’ murder at Maracanda may be placed late in the campaigning season of 328.'° 
References to hipparchies before this date (Arr. i 24.3; iii 29.7; iv 4.6-7; Diod. xvii 57-1) 
must then be regarded as inaccurate. Alexander apparently appointed no successor to 
Clitus. Tarn supposes (p. 161) that he himself took over Clitus’ old hipparchy, i.e. com- 
mand of 4 ilai. He writes (p. 163) that (in summer 327) when ‘he divided his army in the 
Paropamisadae, sending Hephaestion and Perdiccas by the direct route to the Indus, 
Hephaestion had half the Companions (iv 22.7), that is, his own four squadrons; Alex- 
ander had with himself all the Companions that remained (iv 23.1), that is, the other 
four squadrons, including the agema; this shows, as I mentioned before, that he had himself 
taken command of the hipparchy (four squadrons) of Cleitus “the Black.’” This seems 
dubious. The arrangement imagined by Tarn was hardly convenient. And Arrian does 
not speak (iv 22.7) of Hephaestion alone having half the Companions; he appears to think 
of Hephaestion and Perdiccas having joint command of the whole detachment, including 
half the Companions. Tarn himself points out that in 328-7 (after Clitus’ death) Coenus 
(iv 17.3) and Craterus (iv 22.1) were given independent commands of detachments which 
included Companions. Perdiccas, Coenus and Craterus are all among the officers later 
known as commanders of hipparchies. In his account of operations in 327 Arrian desig- 
nates the cavalry units as hipparchies and implies that they numbered 8 (iv 24.1 with 
22.7 and 23.1). Tarn supposed that ‘hipparchies’ are once again anachronistically sub- 
stituted for i/ai, and that the hipparchies were first constituted on the Indus in 326;" that 
they included Orientals (a matter to be discussed later), and that they numbered only 5, 
each composed of 1000 men and divided into 2 ilai (vi 21.3); to these 5 hipparchies we 
must add the royal agema, hitherto known as the royal ile par excellence. 

Now no complete list of hipparchies exists from the period of the Indian campaigns 
(just as no complete list exists of the ilai before 328). There is, however, evidence that 
Alexander had 8 hipparchies in India. At the confluence of the Hydaspes and Acesines 
Alexander divided his army into four parts, under Craterus (who had apparently no Com- 
panions), Hephaestion, Ptolemy and himself; they were to reunite at the junction of the 
Acesines and Hydraotes (Arr. vi 5.5-7)- Alexander himself took with him ‘half the Com- 
panion cavalry’ for the Mallian campaign (6.1). This must have included the agema, 
but in addition the hipparchies of Perdiccas and White Clitus were with him (6.4), and 
were detached for independent operations. When Alexander reached the Hydraotes, he 
was able to use two hipparchies against the Mallians (7.2) and one of these was apparently 
that commanded by Demetrius (8.2). Even if we suppose that by this time Perdiccas had 
already rejoined him—he took part shortly afterwards in the attack on the Mallian capital 
(9.1)—it seems clear that ‘half the Companion cavalry’ comprised 3 hipparchies, those of 
Perdiccas, White Clitus and Demetrius, plus the agema. This conclusion cannot be escaped 
by supposing that either Ptolemy or Hephaestion, who must have had the rest of the Com- 
panion horse, had yet joined Alexander. Ptolemy was still fighting elsewhere at the time 
of the capture of the Mallian capital (11.8), and Hephaestion was apparently awaiting 
Alexander at the appointed rendezvous (13-1). 

There is further evidence that apart from the agema (Arr. v 21.5; 22.6) there were 


1© Curt. viii 1.19; 2.14 places here the appoint- the strength of a mistranslation of Arr. i 90.6 (ff. 
ments recorded by Arr. iv 17.3 and interposes Tarn, 163 n. 4); and thought that the hipparchies 
between them the death of Clitus; Arr. iv 8 gives numbered 4. For the agema as a hipparchy ¢f. 
no clear date. Tarn, 164 n. 1. 

i! Berve, 107 ff., put the reorganisation in 329 on 
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more than 5 hipparchies; we have the names of 6 hipparchs, and it is easy to assume that 
the name of the seventh is lost in our records. These 6 are the following: 
Hephaestion Arr. V 12.23 21.5 


Perdiccas Vv 12.2; 22.6; vi 6.4 : 
Demetrius IV 27.53 V 12.2; 16.39; 21.5; vi 8.2 
Craterus Vv 11.3 

White Clitus v 22.6; vi 6.4 

Coenus v 16.3 


Tarn holds (p. 165) that Coenus and Clitus were successive commanders of the same 
hipparchy, that Coenus was left behind at the Acesines, and never went farther, and that 
White Clitus then took over his squadron, This thesis is improbable. Coenus was left 
at the Acesines to superintend the crossing of the rearguard, who were convoying grain and 
other supplies to Alexander (v 21.4). But it is expressly said that his regiment was with 
him. Tarn, like Berve, supposes the faxis here mentioned was Coenus’ phalanx battalion. 
Like Craterus and White Clitus, Coenus had originally been commander of such a battalion, 
for which faxis is the normal termi. The battalions of Coenus and Clitus still bore their 
names at the battle of the Hydaspes (Arr. v 12.2), although Coenus, if not Clitus, was then 
in fact commanding a hipparchy (v 16.3). However, Tarn himself has shown (p. 136) 
that faxts can be loosely used of any ‘formation’, and in the plural of units of the Companion 
cavalry (i 15.4; vii 8.2). It seems to me to strain belief to suppose that Cocnus alternated 
between commanding a hipparchy and his old battalion of foot.% Moreover, at the 
Acesines he naturally needed his cavalry for foraging (v 21.4). It is certainly untrue that 
Coenus never went farther. According to Arrian, it was Coenus who opposed Alexander's 
wish to go beyond the Hyphasis (v 27) and he died on the Hydaspes, just before Alexander 
embarked on that river (vi 2.1). Arrian’s statements come from his best sources, not from 
the so-called Vulgate; there is no warrant for disbelicying them. (It is immaterial that 
Coenus’ speech may be invention (cf. Tarn, 290), perhaps duc to Arrian himself.) Arrian 
has very little interest in reporting fully the operations conducted by Alexander’s subordi- 
nates, and it is not then surprising that he has failed to mention that Coenus came on from 
the Acesines and joined Alexander, just as Porus did, whom Alexander had sent off home, 
to muster more troops and elephants at the same time that he left Coenus behind (ef. v 21.2; 
24.4). 

It is no doubt disconcerting that at the Hydaspes only 6 hipparchies (including the 
agema) are mentioned, and that in 324 we hear of the addition of a fifth hipparchy to the 
other cavalry units. But even if my view that Coenus and White Clitus were simultaneously 
and not successively in command of a hipparchy be rejected, it is quite clear that Alexander 
had 8 hipparchies (counting the agema) in India, whatever change may have occurred by 
324, and there is no good reason to think that Arrian is anachronistic when he writes of 
§ hipparchies in his account of operations in 327. It seems probable then that the division 
of the cavalry into 8 hipparchies goes back to 328, when the death of Black Clitus necessi- 
tated at least some new assignations of commands. 


Il]. Possrpre Reasons ror tHe CHANGE TO HIpPARCHIES 


There is on the whole a marked contrast between the distinction of the former ilarchs 
and the later commanders of hipparchies. Of the cight ilarchs named at the battle of 
Gaugamela (Arr, iii 11.8) only Black Clitus, who commanded the agema itself. Hegelochus 


" F, Schachermeyr, Alexander der Grosse (igq9) 293, Tarn refuted this (142 ff.), but it is to be regretted 
ef. n. 192, still follows Berve in holding that former that Schachermeyr has not yet fulfilled his promise 
commanders of foot-battalions who became hipparchs to develop his views on Alexander's army. 
also retained their previous commands: [ believe 
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(who had formerly been one of Alexander’s admirals) and Demetrius, who was himself 
one of the later hipparchs, were persons of note. Though the ilarchs were admitted to 
councils of war (Arr. ii 7.3; 10.2; 16.8; ili 9.3), they were mostly nonentities. The com- 
manders of the hipparchies, on the other hand, included some of the most powerful men in 
Alexander's entourage—Hephaestion, Perdiccas, Craterus, Cocnus; White Clitus had a 
distinguished career after Alexander's death, and only Demetrius, the one ilarch who 1s 
known to have retained his command of a squadron under the new arrangement, is other- 
wise unimportant. It seems to me probable that this radical change in the nature of the 
command of the Companion cavalry, which goes far beyond and in fact underlies the change 
of name from ile to hipparchy, should be explained partly by Alexander’s growing distrust 
of his principal officers. He apparently felt that in dividing the command between two 
hipparchs he had not gone far enough. Though he repented of the murder of Black Clitus, 
it cannot have escaped him even in his remorse that the sentiments to which Clitus is 
reported to have given vent indicated a degree of discontent in an officer of seemingly proved 
loyalty which might be shared by others of impeccable antecedents to an extent that 
Alexander could not measure with any certainty. It was then rather dangerous to entrust 
even half the Companion cavalry to any one Macedonian noble. Better to divide the 
command still further among officers whose mutual animosities would restrain them from 
treasonable combination. But in the new division it was natural for Alexander to confer 
on the new high ranking cavalry commanders the more exalted title of hipparch, which 
previously had been held only by one or two men, This was also a sop for Hephaestion, 
who could not be degraded in dignity. Hephaestion, his personal favourite, was indeed 
perhaps the one man in his court in whom he could put full confidence. Yet it was an 
inevitable consequence of the new arrangement—this is true, whenever it occurred—that 
Hephaestion should be demoted from command of half the Companions to command of 
one-eighth (or, even on Tarn’s view, one-sixth). ‘To Hephaestion, however, the reasons that 
prompted the change could be secretly and candidly explained; and he would also preserve 
his special role as the king's confidential adviser. 

This political explanation of the change does not exclude the possibility that the new 
hipparchies differed from the old i/ai. Before Clitus’ murder the hipparchy had been a 
large division of cavalry, comprising i/ai, and in the new organisation, it was still divided 
into ilai (Arr. vi 21.3). Mr G. T. Griffith writes to me: ‘I doubt if it is military practice 
in general to change or switch old-established names like Jochos, tle (names universal in 
Greck practice and not only in Macedonian). And I think an entirely new name (hipparchy) 
ought to predispose us to expecting an entircly new thing, unless and until the evidence 
contradicts this idea.’ These considerations certainly militate against the view to which I 
originally inclined, that hipparchy was simply a new name for ile, and that i/¢ in turn came 
to be used instead of /ochos, so that whereas the ilai had formerly been divided into lochot 
(Arr, ii 16.11), the hipparchies were similarly divided into ilai (vi 21.3). It seems that in 
fact the hipparchies were larger units than the iat had originally been. 


Both Berve and Tarn held that in the Indian campaigns Orientals had already been 
incorporated in the hipparchies. This possibility will be discussed in section VIII. But 
it is not necessary to accept it, in order to account for the hipparchies being larger than 
the old ilai. Consideration of the number of Companions with which Alexander had 
started (section IV) and of reinforcements and losses (section V) will show that originally 
he had at least 1800 Companions and that he had received 1300 more by 331 and probably 
an additional 500 in 328-7, about the time when the hipparchies were constituted. More- 
over by 328 the 4 squadrons of Macedonian prodromoi had probably been incorporated in 
the Companion cavalry (section I). We have no good evidence for the strength either 
of an ile in 334 or of the later hipparchies, except what may be inferred from these figures 


- 
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(see section VI). We cannot be certain that the figure of 1800 Macedonian cavalry 
includes or excludes any who had been sent to Asia in advance by Philip. Diodorus 
certainly applies it only to Companions, not to prodromoi as well.” If it comprises only 
the 8 ilat of Companions, then the average strength of an t/e of Companions exceeded 200, 
and we might allow some 800 more for the prodromoi. There may also have been some 
Companions or some predromoi or both in the advance force, not included in this figure. 
Or again if Diodorus is in error, the figure may be complete for all the Macedonian cavalry 
Alexander had in 334. By 928 his reinforcements had brought his numbers up to about 
g600 (or even perhaps to 4400, if the prodromoi were not among the 1800), less men lost 
or detached for garrisons and colonies. The numbers of these cannot be accurately esti- 
mated, but they will hardly have been so great that the 8 hipparchies of the Indian cam- 
paigns were not much stronger than the 8 tat of Companions in 334, or even than the 12 tat 
of Companions and frodroma taken together. One or two hipparchies are now used, 
together with other troops, for operations independent of the main army, and with such 
purposes in mind it was natural for Alexander to decide that he needed to form his cavalry 
in larger units; his reinforcements and the incorporation of the prodromot in the Com- 
panions made this possible. Thus the ile, though now a subdivision of the hipparchy, 
may have remained {until further casualties were incurred) not very different in size from 
what it had been in the past. This suggestion must now be justified by an examination 
of the evidence on the numbers of Alexander's Macedonian cavalry. 


IV. THe Numper or ALEXANDER’s MAcEDONIAN CAVALRY IN 334 


Diodorus (xvii 17) alone professes to give us the strength of the individual units in the 
army which crossed the Hellespont with Alexander, According to Tarn (p. 156) he 
drew his data from the ‘mercenaries’ source’, and this writer could have known the truth 
only about the Greek contingents. In my view the hypothesis that such a ‘mercenaries’ 
source’ ever existed is totally without foundation;™ but even if it did exist, it is not easy 
to see why such a writer should have found it hard or impossible to ascertain the numbers 
of Balkan or Macedonian contingents, if he could discover the truth about Greek units. 
It is more usually held that Diodorus relied for his whole account of Alexander on Clitarchus; 
the case for this has been admirably restated by Lionel Pearson. Clitarchus has generally 
been taken to be a contemporary: I agree with Pearson in believing that he wrote after 
280.4% In that event he must himself have drawn on earlier authorities. Whether or 
not he ranks as a primary or secondary source, it is agreed that his story of Alexander was 
often defaced by inventions for romantic or dramatic effect. He could, however, have had 
no motive for such distortions of the truth in merely listing the numbers of men in the 
various contingents of the army. It is probable that he simply repeated what he was told, 
or what he read in some earlier book, It does not follow that Diodorus is altogether 
accurate. There are incongruities in the text of this chapter which show that some errors 
or confusions are concealed in it. ‘These errors may be ascribed to the carelessness of 
Clitarchus (or whoever Diodorus’ source may have been), of Diodorus himself, or of 
copyists. We should also reckon with a tendency to minimise the strength of Alexander's 
army. The smaller the force with which he was credited, the greater his glory in defeating 
vast armies of the enemy. It is clear that Persian numbers were exaggerated and Alexan- 
der’s casualties under-estimated for this purpose, even by the authorities followed by 
Arrian. 

Before examining Diodorus’ statements about the number of Macedonian cavalry in 

18 Cf. Section IV. Philol. Association, 1960) ch. villi. Tarn reached 


4 CO (1962) 143 ff. the same conclusion on Clitarchus’ date, but for the 
18 The Lost Histories of Alexander the Great (Amer. wrong reasons. 
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Alexander’s army, it will be best to consider what he has to say about the total strength of 
the foot and horse, since this can be collated with similar statements by the primary authori- 
ties, and his reliability can thereby be tested. (See Tables at the end.) Diodorus esti- 
mates the number of the foot at 30,000 and of the horse at 4500. But the sum of his totals 
for the individual contingents amount to 32,000 and 5100 respectively. It is tempting to 
amend the figures to produce a concordance, to say that in the total for infantry given 
by our manuscripts the words Siryé\or kat have dropped out before zpopriper. But the 
transmitted figures for the cavalry cannot be reconciled with palacographic plausibility by 
amending the total as given by the manuscripts. Here we should have to suppose that 
any manuscript error lies in one or more of the figures for individual contingents. But 
emendation may not be justified in either case. The number 30,000 for the foot, which 
re-appears elsewhere, may simply be a rounding down of 32,000; Justin (who very probably 
drew ultimately on the same source) also gives that figure, and Arrian, who doubtless 
relied on Ptolemy, says that Alexander had ‘not much over 30,0007. Again, the figure of 
4500 for the horse was given not only by Justin but also by Callisthenes—it is presumably 
rounded down to 4000 by Aristobulus—while the figure of 5100 corresponds to Arrian’s, 
ie. Ptolemy’s, estimate of ‘over 5000". It would seem then that both the transmitted 
and implied totals in the text of Diodorus agree with good authorities, viz. Callisthenes 
and Ptolemy respectively, but that Callisthenes omitted some contingent from his com- 
putation, which Ptolemy and Diodorus’ source included; it can indeed further be con- 
jectured that the latter carelessly copied Callisthenes' total, and then added, perhaps in 
another place, a detailed and discordant account of the several contingents and their 
numbers. 

This hypothesis does not indeed end the difficulties. Anaximenes, who was also a 
contemporary and should have been well informed, put the number of the cavalry at 
5500 and of the foot at 45,000. Callisthenes’ figure for the foot was 40,000, probably 
rounded down from the same figure as that given by Anaximenes. It may scem hard to 
suppose that the transmitted total for cavalry m our text of Diodorus comes ultimately 
from Callisthenes, if both the totals, transmitted and implied, for the infantry are so much 
lower than that Callisthenes gave. We must also ask which of these estimates is depend- 
able, and how the discrepancies could have arisen. 

It is not easy to believe that either Anaximenes or Callisthenes, as contemporary writers, 
of whom the latter at least was the official historian of the campaign, could have been 
altogether mistaken. As I have already pointed out, we might expect the Alexander- 
historians to minimise rather than to over-state the size of Alexander's army; and this 
consideration might lead us to accept the highest totals, as given by Anaximenes, Vii. 
43,000 foot and 5500 horse, or to suspect even these of being too low. For such a view 
there is some confirmation in the estimate given by Arrian (ili 12.5), and doubtless derived 
from Ptolemy, of the size of Alexander's army at Gaugamela—4o0,000 foot and 7000 horse."” 
The total recorded reinforcements between the beginning of the invasion and this battle 
amount to 12,700 foot and 1650 horse."* Against these nearly 8000 men (mostly infantry ) 
are said to have been lelt as garrisons, while losses, recorded only for the Granicus, Issus 
and Tyre, are given as under 1000.1" We may doubt if even reinforcements have been 
fully recorded, or alternatively if even Anaximenes’ estimate of the original army is not 
too low, The Ptolemaic ( ?) figure for the cavalry at Gaugamela is indeed just reconcilable 


1@ See Callisthenes (Jacoby, no. 124) F. 95 = 17 Cf. Tarn, 159: ‘probably . . . the official figure, 
Polyb, xii 19.1; Plut. g27DE for Anaximenes (Jacoby, but in any case it is not likely to be too high’, Contra 
no. 72) F.2g (cf. Plut., Alex, 15.1), Aristobulus Beloch, op. cif. (n. 9) 33-5- 

(Jacoby, no. 199) F.4 and Ptolemy (Jacoby, no. 138) 18 See next section and table in Berve, 179- 
F.4. Cf. Arr. 1 11.3 (Ptolemy ?); Justin xi 6.2 18 Berve, 179. 
(Clitarchus?); Liv. ix 19.5; Frontin., Strat. iv 2.4. 
VOL, LXXXII c 
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with the total he gives and with that of the attested cavalry reinforcements (5500 + 1650 = 
7150), on the assumption that few of the cavalry had been lost or left behind in garrisons. 
It is obvious, however, that the tally of losses and garrisons is quite inaccurate or incomplete. 
Admitted casualties are absurdly low, and were almost certainly exceeded by deaths from 
disease. Most of the satraps are allowed no troops to govern their provinces, yet we know 
that they later had fighting to do,*° and even if this were not so, we could not believe that 
they were not provided with any military forces. They could, and did, recruit mercenaries 
for themselves, but it would not have been prudent in Alexander to have relied on their 
raising sufficient men in this way as promptly as they were needed. It is then inherently 
probable, unless the scale of reinforcements was much greater than we know, that the 
Grand Army was larger in 334 than in 331, though on the likely assumption that the 
garrisons were mainly or exclusively drawn from other contingents, it may have included 
more Macedonians (as a result of new drafts) by 331. 

The figures given both by Diodorus and Ptolemy relate expressly to the forces which 
crossed into Asia with Alexander. But we know that Philip had sent an advance expedi- 
tionary force in 336, whose strength Polyaenus estimates at 10,000 (v 44.4), obviously a 
round figure. It has been held that this force was withdrawn in 335, but there is no 
evidence for this hypothesis.“ Of its commanders, Attalus had been murdered, and 
Parmenio may have been back in Macedon in winter 335-4, and certainly seems to have 
been with Alexander when he crossed the Hellespont.** But that does not prove that the 
army had been withdrawn. The third general, Amyntas, may have remained in Asia in 
command of it, and Calas is also attested as a gencral there in 335.23 It has been urged 
that Arrian had nothing to say of Alexander taking over a rather large army in Asia. But 
this argument from silence has little weight, certainly no more than the fact that withdrawal 
is not recorded: Arrian altogether neglects the earlier operations in Asia, apart from one 
or two allusions, and he is very incomplete in his account of Alexander’s later reinforce- 
ments. (It is rash to assume that Ptolemy omitted what Arrian ignored.) Moreover, it 
is well known that between 334 and 331 Alexander disposed of more mercenaries than can 
be explained by adding the figures for mercenary reinforcements to the total recorded in 
Diodorus’ manuscripts for the original mercenary contingent.** Instead of amending 
Diodorus’ text to account for this, it would be better to explain it by recalling that the 
advance expeditionary force was composed in part, and perhaps in large part, of mer- 
cenaries (Diod. xvii 7.10). It is, after all, in the highest degree improbable that this force 
should have been withdrawn on the very eve of the invasion, when it was available to 
protect the bridgehead. Finally, the discrepancies in our totals for Alexander’s numbers 
can be best explained, if we assume that some exclude and others include the troops already 
in Asia. The hypothesis also permits us, in some degree, to save the credit of all the authori- 
ties whom we should expect to have been well informed. 

We can accept the figures of Ptolemy and Diodorus for the army that actually crossed 
the Hellespont with Alexander, viz., 32,000 foot and 5100 horse. Callisthenes’ figures 
are harder to interpret. It is important to recall that we do not possess his own words, 
nor do we know in what context he gave his estimates, viz., 40,000 foot and 4500 horse. 
Polybius states that he credited Alexander with commanding this army ‘for the crossing 
into Asia’. It is possible that he gave first a detailed army-list for the time of Alexander’s 
mobilisation, and, later, another total for the army strength at or after the crossing. In 

*° Curt. iv 1.94-5; 5-19; Memnon (Jacoby, = Justin xi 5.8 names Amyntas, Diod. xvi 91.2; 
no. 494) F.1, ch. 12.4; Diod. xviii 22.4. xvii 2.4 ff; 5.1-2 only Parmenio and Attalus, 
* E.g. by Beloch, op. cit. (n. 9) 329; see contraJ.G. xvii 7.10 Calas, 
Droysen, Hermes xii (1877) 227 ff; G. T. Griffith, * Griffith foc. cit. (mn. 21). It is not certain that 
Mercenaries of the Hellenistic World (Cambridge, 1935) the 200 horse left at Halicarnassus (Arr. i 23.6) were 


ch. i. mercenaries, 
* Diod. xvii 16.2; 17.3; Arr. i 11.6. 
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the first place he may have missed a contingent of Goo cavalry (conceivably the Thracians), 
perhaps because they joined Alexander en route, between Pella and the Hellespont, or from 
sheer carelessness, and in the second place he may have happened to give only the total 
of the foot, including the troops already in Asia, because they were available ‘for the cross- 
ing’; they were holding the bridgehead. At any rate it is far more likely that he omitted 
some contingent than that he unduly magnified Alexander’s strength. In fact he probably 
rounded down the true figure for infantry of 45,000, given by Anaximenes. I feel little 
doubt that Anaximenes’ figure for the foot is correct, once the infantry in the advance 
force has been added to the 32,000 men whom Alexander brought with him, This roughly 
agrees with Polyaenus’ estimate of that force, in round numbers, at 10,000 men. 

Is Anaximenes’ figure of 5500 for the cavalry acceptable? If Alexander crossed himself 
with 5100 (Ptolemy), and if Anaximenes sought to give the total of all his forces after his 
crossing, the advance force included only 400 cavalry. Yet it was well known that the 
enemy strength lay in its cavalry; 50 small a contingent would have been inadequate, and 
bears no relation to the resources in cavalry at Philip's disposal. Some cavalry in the 
advance force were doubtless mercenaries; no mercenary cavalry appear in Diodorus’ 
army list, and only a few are recorded to have reached Alexander before Gaugamela, when 
he had apparently a considerable number under his command (see n. 24). But it seems 
unlikely that Philip spared no Macedonian horse for the Asian campaign of 336, and Diodorus 
states that in 935 there were Macedonians in Asia, whether foot or horse is not mentioned 
(xvii 7.10). Now Diodorus lists the prodromoi separately from the ‘1800 Macedonian 
cavalry’, and if the Macedonian prodromoi are in fact included. in his figure of goo, which 
embraces explicitly only Thracian and Paconian horse, the total is obviously too low. If 
the ‘1800 Macedonian cavalry’ are all Companions, then each of the 8 ilai of Companions 
averaged over 200 (a conclusion Tarn reached on other but fallacious grounds, ¢f. sec- 
tion VI), and we might expect the 4 *lai of Macedonian prodromoi not to be very much 
inferior in strength; the figure of goo seems rather too low to comprise them as well as the 
Paeonians and the Thracians, who probably numbered 600 (the contingent Callisthenes 
probably overlooked), It may then be that some prodromoi were already in Asia, and it is 
perhaps significant that at the Granicus they were under the command of Amyntas, one 
of the generals of the advance expedition (n. 4). These arguments are indeed plainly 
indecisive. It is possible that Diodorus, who does not specifically name Companions, 
includes the Macedonian prodromot among the ‘1800 Macedonian cavalry’, and that his 
figure of goo relates to 600 Thracian horse and 300 Paconian prodromoi (cf. section I for 
the probable correction of the text). On the other hand, it makes better sense if the advance 
expedition included 1000 rather than 400 horse; and it might be that Anaximenes also 
neglected a contingent of 600 in Alexander’s own army and reached his total of 5500 by 
adding 1ooo horse already in Asia to the incorrect figure of 4500 for the cavalry whom 
Alexander brought over with him. On this view the true total was 6100, 

It cannot be claimed that this complex discussion has attained certain results. But it 
ought to be clear that the common practice of taking Ptolemy’s figures as relating to the 
whole army which Alexander had with him after he had crossed into Asia is unjustified. For 
our present purpose it 1s important that Diodorus’ details of the contingents mobilised before 
the crossing may in general be correct, a5 his totals harmonise with those given by Ptolemy. 

Now Diodorus says that Alexander took with him 1800 Macedonian cavalry and left 
1500 with Antipater +n Macedon. He also took 12,000 Macedonian foot and left 12,000 
to Antipater. Tarn (p. 1 56) believes that the figure for Alexander's foot happens to be 
right, but that that for Antipater’s ‘15 merely made up to balance Alexander’s figure’. 


The second assertion is unjustified by Tarn’s arguments.*® If it were night, why not 1800 


*8 ‘Tarn argues (i) that Alexander could not have Antipater could not have had any hypaspists, of 
given Antipater more than half the phalanx; (ii) that whom Alexander had 3000; therefore his foot could 
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horse for Antipater? Tarn says that the 1800 cavalry assigned to Alexander simply corre- 
sponds to the 1800 Thessalian cavalry; this is arbitrary and still leaves unexplained the 1200 
assigned to Antipater. He in fact rejects this number (p. 155), remarking that ‘when the 
Lamian war broke out Antipater could only muster 600 horse, and it is not known what 
they were’. In fact Diodorus (xviii 12.2) says expressly that they were Macedonians, and 
makes it clear that they were a hasty levy; that Antipater advanced into Greece at once, 
while leaving Sippas with other forces to protect the homeland and to muster more troops. 
Moreover, though he asserts that Macedon had been drained of soldiers by the large drafts 
Alexander had made on Macedonian manpower—and this was true enough and justified, 
as will be seen, by the reinforcements Alexander had received since 334—we find that 
in the following spring Leonnatus levied 1500 more cavalry, who are described as Mace- 
donian (xviii 14). Beloch indeed said that many of these were mercenaries, Illyrians and 
Thracians,* but this is quite unattested, and Thracian recruiting, in particular, seems 
unlikely at a time when Lysimachus was repressing a Thracian revolt (ibid. 14.2). After 
the arrival of Craterus with 10,000 foot and 1500 horse (16.4), the combined Macedonian 
strength is said to have been over 40,000 heavy foot and 5000 horse; thus there had been 
still further levies. It must be pointed out that here Diodorus is drawing, by common 
consent, on a good source, Hieronymus of Cardia, 

In 334 Alexander could not have ventured to leave Macedon without a large force 
available to beat off barbarian invasions from the north and to keep the mostly discontented 
Greeks under control. Moreover, in 331 Antipater could muster not less than 40,000 
men against Agis, and he doubtless was superior in cavalry to Agis’ 2000 horse (Diod. xvii 
62.7-63.1); yet in the interim he had sent 1300 more cavalry to join the Grand Army. 
We are not told how many of his men in 331 were Macedonian, but it is natural to think 
that they provided most of his cavalry; of the Greck allies only the Thessalians were strong 
in this army, and the bulk of their horse were with Alexander, 1800 from the first, if Diodorus 
is correct, and 200 more from 333 (Arr. i 29.4).27 

Tarn’s rejection of Diodorus’ evidence on Macedonian cavalry in 334 is thus based 
on a serious under-assessment of Macedonian manpower. Diodorus’ figures are credible, 
and there is no particular ground for disbelieving them; they fit in with Ptolemy’s reliable 
total. Only we must doubt whether there were not other Macedonians, not included in 
his figure of 1800, already present in Asia before Alexander started (supra). 


V. REINFORCEMENTS AND Losses 


Arrian (i 29.4) says that Alexander was joined at Gordium by 300 additional Mace- 
donian horse. But Callisthenes, according to Polybius (xii 19.2), said that 800 more 
reached him before he entered Cilicia. His evidence is often ignored, but without 
justification. A historian writing in the camp for Alexander's own eyes could hardly have 


not have been equal in numbers to Alexander’s. 
But (i) is assumed, and falsified by the evidence on 
Alexander's reinforcements and the reserves of 
Macedonian manpower. The common assumption 
that there were 12 territorial regiments of which 
Alexander had 6 is mere conjecture; in any case the 
strength of these regiments must have varied as 
reinforcements were received, and it is ludicrous to 
suppose that in 334 or later Alexander completely 
denuded of young men the territories from which his 
regiments were drawn. 

** Bevolkerung der gr.-rém. Welt (1886) 209. His 
estimates of Macedonian population, somewhat 
greater in Griech, Gesch. iii*.1 294 ff., do not take 


adequate account of the levies in and just after 
Alexander's reign, described in the text. 

*? Isocr. viii 118 estimated Thessalian cavalry at 
3000. In the Lamian war, a life and death struggle 
fought in their own country, the Thessalians, most 
of whom were involved, put 2000 into the field 
(Diod. xviii 15). Jason allegedly claimed that 
Thessaly could provide 6000 (Xen., Hell. vi 1.8) 
and is said to have raised over 8000 from Thessalians 
and allies (ibid. 19), but these figures must surely be 

ted, or include mercenaries (cf. ibid. 5); 
and in other fourth-century data we cannot distin- 
guish Thessalian horse from that of their allies or 
mercenaries, 
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been misinformed on this point, and he had no reason for mendacity. 


that Arrian catalogued all reinforcements. 


a7 
No one pretends 


I take it as certain that after the arrival of 


300 horse at Gordium 500 more arrived before Alexander entered Cilicia.** 
Arrian (iii 16.10) notes the arrival of more Macedonian troops at Susa in late 331. 
He does not say how many, but both Curtius (v 1.40) and Diodorus (xvii 65.1) state that 


they included 6booo 


Macedonian foot and 500 Macedonian horse. Though they have 


fixed the place at which these troops arrived as Babylon, not Susa, there seems to be no 


reason for distrusting their testimony on numbers. 


It therefore follows that by late 331 


Alexander had taken at least 3100 (1800 + 800 + 300) cavalry from Macedon, and 


probably more. 


This was not all, Tarn has, I think, shown (p. 147) that probably in 328/7 a seventh 
infantry regiment was formed from new Macedonian troops, which Sopolis, Epocillus and 


Menidas were sent from Nautaca to bring to him (Arr. iv 16.3). 


Tarn does not allow 


for a like reinforcement of the cavalry, but it seems intrinsically probable. If more foot- 


soldiers were needed and could be obtained, why not more horsemen too? 


More Mace- 


donians were available, as new age-groups grew to maturity. This explains why, as early as 


331, 6000 Macedonian foot and 500 horse cou 


id be sent out, in the very year of Agis’ rising,™* 


despite the fact that Alexander had already received 5000 foot and Soo horse as reinforce- 


ments in 333 (Callisthenes). 


The new recruits of 331 were doubtless mainly men born in 
¢. 350-49, and those of 328/7 men born in ¢. 349-6. 


Philip’s successes in expanding Mace- 


don, settling his people in more productive lands and giving the country more security 
against the northern and eastern barbarjans were now bearing fruit in an amazing increase 


in population.2° It would not be surprising 1 
included 500 cavalry, or more, there was now 


f the draft that reached Alexander in 328/7 
less danger in Greece than in 331. 


Alexander naturally received no further Macedonian reinforcements till after his return 


from India. 


In the interim his losses must have been very heavy. 
ever given, and are only admitted to have been serious on an occasion when 
himself was not present (Arr. iv 6.2 with 3.7)- 


Casualties are hardly 
Alexander 
In fact it may well be that relatively few 


men were lost in the guerilla fighting +n Iran and India; the battle at the Hydaspes is 


another matter. But disease must 


forced marches and persistent 


have taken a heavy toll, aggravated by 
disregard of the difficulties of terrain and climate. In 


Alexander's 


particular, H. Strasburger has proved from the ancient evidence and from modern descrip- 


tions of the conditions that the losses 


provinces too required garrisons in which some 


in Gedrosia must have been enormous." 


Many 


Macedonians may have been enrolled; it 


is at least certain that Macedonians unfit for active service were sometimes settled in the 


28H, Droysen's suggestion, Untersuchungen tiber 
Al. d. Gr. Heerwesen u. Krieg fahrung (1885) 39, that 
he included the neogamai presupposes Bross careless- 
ness by Callisthenes oF Polybius or both, Mr 
Griffith points out to me that Polybius is unlikely 
to have misreported Callisthenes here, when he i 
picking holes in his account. He suggests that 
‘Alexander was now able to increase the size of his 
force, because phoras was now coming in, and would 
increase with further conquests; Macedonian revenuc 
was inadequate to support the large expeditionary 
force of 334. And in 334 Alexander did not expect 
to meet the Persian Grand Army and so had at first 
less need of men. Tarn, 158 n. 1, dismissed Callis- 
thenes' evidence on the ground that he was no 
‘authority on military matters’; but ancient and 
modern criticisms of Callisthenes a5 3 military 
historian seem to me largely misconceived, and in 


any case no military expertise was needed to state 
numbers correctly. 

2% Amyntas (Berve, ii no. 57) was sent for them in 
autumn 332, after the capture of Gaza (Dio. xvii 
49-1; Curt. iv 6.30); as they reached Susa by late 
931 (supra), they must have been sent off long before 
Agis’ defeat in October 331. 

20 Cf. n. 26, Berve’s @ priori argument (p. 119) 
that Alexander did not want reinforcements of 
politically unreliable Macedonians cannot stand. 

ML See Arr, iii 20-1; 28.1; 26.8 (of. Str. xv 2.10; 
Curt. vii 4. 22 ff.); iv at and 2g ff; Str. xv 1.17 anc 
27 with Arr. v 27.5-6- 

93 Hermes Ixxx (1992) 456 ff. Ptolemy of course 
concealed the extent of the disaster and extenuated 
the motives for the march; Tarn follows him uncritic- 
ally. Strasburger guesses that Alexander may have 
lost some 50,000 men in Gedrosia but concedes that 
the Macedonians may have come off with least loss. 
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new colonies. In 325, before the Gedrosian march, the Companion cavalry still num- 
bered over 1700.*%* But many must have been lost in Gedrosia, even though Craterus was 
sent back to Carmania through Arachosia with the ‘unfit?’ Companions (Arr. vi 17.3), and 
an unknown proportion were thus spared the horrors of the desert march. 

At Opis Alexander sent home all old and unfit Macedonians under Craterus (Arr. 
vii 8.1; 12.1-4).%* Arrian estimates the number at about 10,000. Diodorus says that 
there were rather more than 10,000 Macedonians (xviii 12.1; cf. xvii 109.1), but elsewhere 
that the 10,000 were all foot, including 6000 who had been through all Alexander’s cam- 
paigns and 4000 who had joined him en route (16.4).*° If the number 10,000 relates only to 
foot, it implies that Alexander now demobilised about one-third of all the Macedonians 
who had served him in the phalanx:** many others were of course dead. 

It is obvious that veterans must have been discharged from the cavalry as well as from 
the foot, and Diodorus also mentions 1500 horse with Craterus (16.4); though he does not 
expressly call them Macedonians, this may reasonably be assumed. Alexander had origin- 
ally taken with him from Macedon 1800 or more cavalry, and reinforcements numbered 
1300 down to 331 and probably 500 or more in 327; the total probably exceeds 3600. If 
Craterus’ 1500 cavalry were discharged Macedonian veterans, they constituted rather 
more than a third of all the Macedonian horse who had served under him, The pro- 
portion of surviving veterans discharged from the cavalry is thus rather higher than of those 
discharged from the foot. But this is not altogether surprising. It is not unnatural to 
assume that in the cavalry the ratio of survivors was higher, as they might have suffered 
less from the hardships of the prolonged and difficult marches. On any reasonable view 
of losses and of the numbers left in garrisons or colonies, Alexander could not, if these 
figures are right, have retained many of his surviving veterans; and Curtius makes him say 
that he had discharged the greater part of the army (x 2.19). ‘The speech is fiction, but 
the statement doubtless corresponds with the facts as known to the historian, Yet Curtius 
(x 2.8) says that while discharging the older soldiers he proposed to retain 13,000 foot and 
2000 horse as an army of modest size, sufficient to hold down Asia. It is obvious that these 
last figures, if they have any validity at all, must refer only to Macedonians, and not to the 
large forces of Greck and Balkan mercenaries whom Alexander had attracted into his 
service,*? nor to the Orientals whom he was incorporating in his Macedonian regiments 
during 324-3; we hear, for instance, of 20,000 Persians joining his infantry in 323 (Arr. 
vii 23.1). On the other hand, it is impossible to believe that the survivors of Alexander’s 
old Macedonian troops (at least 30,000 foot and 3600 horse) numbered 10,000 + 13,000 
foot and 1500 (?) + 2000 horse. Curtius’ numbers, if accurate, must relate either to the 
total Macedonian forces which he intended to have in his future army, or (assuming that 
Curtius had misunderstood his authority) to the number of the reinforcements demanded 
by Alexander in 324~3; in fact the number of Macedonians still with the Grand Army after 
Alexander’s death requires us to accept the second alternative. Since no new drafts had 
reached Alexander since 328-7, and new age-groups had grown up, Macedon with its large 


% Arr, iv 4.1, f perhaps 22.5; 24.7. Generally 
the types of settlers are not specified. 

* Arr. vi 14.4 dvafifidoa; é& rag vais tar piv 
éraipew inadag éxtaxociov; Kai yUlove. 1 am now 
convinced that the partitive genitive implies that 
there were more Companions at the time (contra 
Tarn, 162, discussed in Section VI). Berve wrongly 
says (p. 110) that Arrian here designates the Com- 
panions as a part of the cavalry and then oddly goes 
on to infer that in a wide sense Oriental cavalry 
could be so described. To fit his view, Arrian 
should have written taw péy éraipwr Maxeddvas xxi. 


*4a On Craterus’ slow progress home see E. Badian, 
FHS ixxxi (1961) 394 £. 

** 1 doubt if half the 12,000 foot with which 
Alexander crossed to Asia would have survived (but 
we must allow for some others with the original 
expeditionary force); perhaps Diodorus’ source dis- 
Unguished between (i) men who had fought at the 
main battles, Issus and Gaugamela, and (ii) later 
reinforcements. 

* See table on p. 39. 

*? Some 12,000 Balkan troops and 80,000 Greeks 
(of. Berve, 182, for table). 
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population (¢f. n. 26) could have supplied so many men; and if in fact reinforcements were 
received from Macedon at this time (before or after the Opis mutiny), we can better under- 
stand Diodorus’ remark that Antipater found it hard to raise troops in autumn 323 for the 
Lamian war, because the country had been depleted of manpower by Alexander’s require- 


ments. The new drafts doubtless arrived gradually. 


Not long before Alexander's death 


we read (Arr. vii 23.1) that he was joined by Philoxenus and Menander with armies from 
Caria and Lydia, and by Menidas with the cavalry under his command. Philoxenus and 
Menander were respectively satraps of Caria and Lydia,3* but we are not bound to conclude 
that the troops they brought had been levied within their provinces, though this is possible. 


They may have been instructed to bring Macedonian troops to Babylon. 
previously been employed in a similar task (p. 37). 
Alexander before his death and perhaps even 
diately afterwards Perdiccas was able to give 


before the veterans were disch 


Menidas had 
Most of the recruits must have reached 
Imme- 
Pithon 3000 foot and 800 horse, all Mace- 


donian, to repress the Greek revolt in Bactria (Diod. xviii 7.3)- Of course, he must have 


retained considerable Macedonian forces in his own hand, for 


his operations in Anatolia 


(xviii 16-22) in 323-2, and by 322-1, when Pithon had rejoined him (36.6), he felt strong 
enough to try conclusions with Antipater and Craterus; half his army under Eumenes was 


capable of beating Craterus, who had 20,000 foot, ‘mostly 


Macedonian’, and 2000 horse 


(30.4). We must assume that Perdiccas had in his army a strong nucleus of Macedonians, 


and this is inexplicable except on the assump 


tion that large new drafts from Macedon had 


reached Alexander in 324-3, or were on their way at the time of his death.** 
A table will best illustrate my conclusions.*° 


Advance force (336) 
Expeditionary force (334) 
Reinforcements—333 
33! 
328-7 
324-3 


No comparable table of losses can be drawn up; 





Macedonian Foot Macedonian Cavalry 
? ? 
12,000 1800 (or more) 
5,000 
6,000 00 
c. 6,000 (or more) c. 500 (or more) 
? 13,000 ? 2000 
42,000 + 5600 + 


but even though our sources minimise 


casualties in the years 334-1, it seems likely that they were far exceeded by reinforcements, 


and improbable that many 


But after 331 the hardships of the campaigns 


Macedonians were in this period left behind as garrisons. 


and the settlement of unfit Macedonians in 


colonies must have progressively reduced the numbers of both foot and horse. 


VI. Tue STRENGTH OF ‘Ina’ anD Hipparcutes 


It remains to consider whether these conclusions fit what can be discovered about the 


strength of the individual lai or hipparchies.” 


3 Berve, ii nos. 794, 501; the statement that the 
troops came ‘from the sea’ (Arr. vii 24-1) does not 
exclude my view. 

3° ‘The statement in Diod. xix 41 that the 3000 
argyraspides in Eumenes’ army in 316 were veterans 
of all Philip's and Alexander's wars and men of 
60 to 7o is (as Tarn says, p- 15!) silly; but what 
doubtless underlies it is that some were veterans 
some campaigns conducted by Philip or Alexander; 


Berve held that the 1800 Macedonian 


for instance, men who had fought at Chacronca 
(and then in Asia) need not have been more than 
40 in 316. 

© We do not know how many Macedonian horse 
or foot were in Asia before 334, or whether Mace- 
donian prodromoi are included in Diodorus’ 1800 
horse, cf, supra. 

“ Droysen, op. cit. (n. 21) 237 held that the ilai 
must have varied in strength; his arguments are 
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cavalry were divided into 12 i/ai, 8 of Companions, 4 of lancers, and that each had a strength 
of 150. This involves the dubious assumption that Diodorus’ figure for Macedonian 
cavalry includes the Macedonian prodromoi. Even if Berve were right, the actual strength 
of the units at Issus must have been increased by reinforcements which arrived earlier, and 
clearly exceeded any losses up to that time. If then Berve were correct in thinking that 
the 300 horsemen posted on Alexander's right flank at Issus were 2 i/ai of Companions, 
we should have to say that Arrian has substituted for the mention of 2 ilai the nominal 
strength of 2 ilai, but that the actual strength must have been greater.*2 Tarn (p. 158) 
has, however, in my view refuted Berve's opinion that these 300 horsemen were Companions. 

Tarn supposes that the /ochot into which the ilai were divided, when augmented in 331, 
were more properly designated Aecatostyes (Arr. vi 27.6; vii 24.4), and that this implies that 
each ie then consisted of two Aecatostyes of 100 men apiece; he finds confirmation of this 
(pp- 161-2) in the fact that we hear of cavalry forces of 400 or Goo men, i.e. 2 or 3 ilai 
(iv 17.3; 22.1). He shows, however (pp. 162-3), that the agema was 300 strong. Hence he 
takes Arrian’s figure of 1700 Companions on the Indus voyage (vi 14.4) as an anachronistic 
indication of the nominal strength of the Companions (200 x 7 + 300) before the reorgani- 
sation into hipparchies; he thinks that in fact it relates to their numbers in Bactria. 

This is clearly unconvincing. Arrian’s figure not only professedly relates to a later time, 
but does not even purport to give the total of all Companions in 326, but only of those 
transported on ship down the Indus (n. 34). Moreover, Tarn has, of course, not allowed 
for all the reinforcements for which I have argued, because they do not come from Ptolemy. 

As for the Aecatostys, the name no more implies a unit of 100 men than the name decad 
one of ro men; decads could number 16 men (Arr. vii 23.3-4). Such names must indeed 
once have had a numerical significance, but that significance might have been lost in an 
evolution that went back beyond Alexander.** Indeed, Tarn himself believes (for inade- 
quate reasons, to which I shall come later) that the term hipparchy always implies 1000 
men, and that since the Companions were organised in 330 under two hipparchs, and 
therefore (?) constituted two hipparchies, the Companions at that time numbered 2000. 
This argument, like his attempt to show that they were 2000 at Gaugamela (pp. 159-60), 
has no cogency; but the figures for reinforcements show in fact that for a considerable 
period from 333 the Companions must have numbered over 2000. And so long as they were 
2000 or more than 2000, it follows that the actual average strength of the 8 i/ai, and later 
the 8 hipparchies, must have exceeded 200. 

Tarn’s arguments, moreover, hardly show that at any time the nominal strength was 
in fact 200. As early as 334 we find that Parmenio was given a force which included 200 


unsound, Though they were still basically terri- 


Alexander implies at least that all were earlier than 
torial in recruitment in 331 (Arr. iti 16.11, contrat 


Philip, though in my view nothing else can be based 


Curt. v 2.6), it does not follow that they must have 
differed in strength with the differing populations 
of the recruiting areas, as (a) everywhere there were 
great reserves of manpower; (4) deficiencies in one 
area could have been supplied from another, without 
destroying the territorial character of the ilai. 

“ In the Roman army, when the nominal strength 
of a legion was 6200 men (Festus 453 L), but the real 
strength often much less, multiples of Gooo are often 
unrealistically employed to designate the number of 
legions (e.g. Plut., Cie. 36.1; App. AC ii 58: Bell. 
Mith, 72). Berve’s view of course implies that a 
nominal strength was given, below the real strength. 

© Anaximenes (Jacoby, no. 72) F.4, by ascribing 
the institution of fochot and decads, and also the 
establishment of both Aetairot and pezetairoi, to a king 


on this much-tiscused statement. I do not doubt 
that Anaximenes was fathering on Alexander I the 
whole organisation of the Macedonian army, as 
Philip found it, but that this is quite unhistorical; 
Macedon had no good infantry tll Archelaus at 
least (of. Thuc. ii 100.1-2 and 5; Iv 124 ff); on 
the other hand we cannot amend to ‘“Archelaus’ (even 
if that were palaecographically likely), nor assume 
that Alexander II, who ruled only for one disturbed 
year, is meant, since the Macedonian cavalry were 
noted even before Archelaus (n. 47). No one king 
was responsible for all these measures, and none 
‘accustomed the most distinguished men to ride 
horses and called them hetairoi’; horse-riding and 
the name, fetairoi, were surely of immemorial 
antiquity. 
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Companions (Arr. i 18.1). But *t also included 2500 Macedonian foot, and this number 
hardly corresponds to any single faxis of foot, or combination of taxeis. In this case, then, 
we have a detachment which probably consists of vexillationes from several regiments, and 
that may be equally true of the later cases cited by Tarn. On another occasion we hear 
of a detachment of 60 Companions (Arr. iv 3-7): The nominal strength of an ile or 
hipparchy can then be inferred neither from the mention of detachments consisting of 200 
men or multiples of 200, nor from the literal meaning of the term hecatostys, All that is 
certain is that the actual strength of the squadrons must have grown or diminished, in pro- 
portion to the changes in the size of the Companion cavalry as a whole. 

There is then in the other evidence nothing to confirm or refute Diodorus’ estimate of 
1800 for the Macedonian horse or perhaps for the Companions only in the expeditionary 
force which crossed the Hellespont in 334; whether this figure includes prodromoi is uncertain, 
but in any event we must allow for some other Macedonian cavalry already in Asia. We 
cannot deduce from references to units of 200 horse any conclusions about the number of 
Companions that Alexander had at any particular time. 


Tarn’s assertion that ‘the number 1ooo for a hipparchy is certain’ (p. 165) rests on the 
feeblest evidence. 
(a) He argues that because Alexander raised 1000 horsemen from the Dahae (v 16.4) 
this shows that he had ‘formed the opinion that 1000 was the right figure for a large 
cavalry unit’. Comment is superfluous. 


(b) Ptolemy (ap. Arr. v 14.1) says that he crossed the Hydaspes with 5000 men. 
According to Tarn this is a round figure for 4300 men, made up as follows: Dahae 
(1000 men), 4 hipparchies (4000) and the agema (300). But in the actual enumeration 
of the forces employed (v 12.2) we hear of Bactrian, Sogdian and Scythian horse and 
only 3 hipparchies. Tarn says (pp. 192-3) that Coenus’ hipparchy is omitted, and this 
is plainly true. We know that it was also present, because it took a prominent part in 
the fighting. But its omission opens the possibility that other hipparchies were also 
omitted in Arrian’s enumeration, and if there were in fact 8, this must be so, even allowing 
for Craterus’ hipparchy remaining behind. Moreover, if the hipparchies were still 
exclusively Macedonian, none can have numbered 1000 men, and the total of 5000 
horse must be explained by the inclusion of the Bactrians, etc. Tarn believes that they 
were already incorporated within the hipparchies. That remains to be discussed 
(section IX): but it must be pointed out that Arrian here distinguishes not only the 
Dahae but all the Oriental horse from the hipparchies. Finally, as the number given 
for the infantry engaged 1s wrong (Tarn, 193), we cannot place much reliance on the 
figure for the cavalry. 


(¢) Hephaestion just before his death commanded “the most distinguished hipparchy’ 
(Diod. xviii 3.4); he is also named chiliarch (Arr. vii 14.10). But, as ‘chiliarch’ denotes 
the ‘vizier’ of the Persian Court (Diod. xviii 48.5) the minister with ‘care for the whole 
kingdom’ (Arr. fr. 1.3; Jacoby, no. 156) this title need not be associated with his 
hipparchy. Tarn has to assume that Hephaestion now commanded the only hipparchy 
(though the words of Diodorus imply the reverse), consisting of all the Companion 
cavalry; he neglects the evidence of Curtius that Alexander proposed to retain 2000 
Macedonian cavalry and that of Diodorus that Perdiccas had more than 1000 after 
Alexander's death.# Moreover, as late as 324, when there were 5 hipparchies, Mace- 
donians were still found in all of them, and no subsequent reorganisation, such as Tarn 
must assume, entailing the concentration of all Companions in one hipparchy is attested. 
There is no warrant for Tarn’s view. 


“ Cf. pp. 38-9 
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VII. Tue Terrrrorrmr. Bass or Recrurruentr 


Of the ilai that accompanied Alexander into Asia, Apollonia (Arr. i 12.7), Anthemus 
(ii 9.3) and the otherwise unknown Leugaia (ii 9.3) are each known to have supplied one. 
In the Balkan campaign Heraclides and Sopolis commanded cavalry from Bottiaea and 
Amphipolis (1 2.5), and it is assumed that in Asia they were still in command of the same 
squadrons (iti 11.8). It is thus apparent that the squadrons were enrolled territorially. 
Both Berve (p. 105) and Tarn (p. 154) suppose that all the squadrons Alexander took 
with him came from the lands, Chalcidice and the coastal districts, which Philip had 
annexed. It is of course well known that Philip allotted lands in the newly annexed areas 
to both Macedonians and foreigners on condition that the feoflees rendered military ser- 
vice.“* But Anthemus was a part of Macedon before Philip’s reign, and during the Balkan 
campaign Alexander certainly had with him cavalry from Upper Macedon (i 2.5). Berve 
supposed that all the squadrons from old Macedon were left with Antipater. That cannot 
be proved, but if it were true, it could be connected with the fact that three of the six 
phalanx regiments were taken from Upper Macedon; we might conjecture that each part 
of the kingdom had to make its contribution to the expedition (though no contingents 
from the lower part of the old kingdom are actually named). J am not clear what Tarn 
means (p. 155) by saying that ‘there is nothing to be said for (Berve’s) view that there 
must have been an equal force of cavalry raised from old Macedonia and left with Anti- 
pater’. Since Tarn agrees with Berve that all Alexander’s ifai came from the newly con- 
quered lands, he seems to imply that old Macedon was incapable of supplying an equal 
(or perhaps any) number of horse. This is a patent absurdity; Macedon had been noted 
for its cavalry long before Philip’s conquests.47 But I need not dwell any more on Mace- 
donian resources in manpower: Alexander clearly did not take with him all, or even the 
greater part, of the Macedonians fit for military service; and even with Antipater’s army 
mobilised, some men had to be left to till the fields, 


VIII. Orrentats is THE Hipparcutes 


It is of course certain that from the time of Darius’ death Alexander made progressively 
more use of Oriental cavalry, Apart from Aifpakontistai (Arr. iii 24.1) and Aippotoxotai 
drawn from the Dahae (v 12.2; 16.4 ¢f. Curt. ix 2.24), we hear of the following contingents 
in his service before 324: 


Arachosians 

Bactrians At the battle of the Hydaspes 
Parapamisadae (Arr. v 11.93 12.2) 

Scythians 

Sogdians 

Indians (AIT. v 2.2-4; 9.63; vi 2.9) 


If his cavalry totalled 15,000 about the time of the yoyage down the Indus,** a consider- 


“ Cf. Theopompus (Jacoby, 115) 225 (6) at end: 
Diod. xvi $4.5; Ps-Dem. vii 41; SIG? 999; Arr. Ind. 
18.4 and to (Nearchus at Amphipolis). F. Hamp, 
Der Konig d. Maked. (1934) 22 ff, adduces some 
other texts which may be relevant. There is much 
evidence and exaggeration on the expropriation or 
enslavement of the citizens of towns taken by Philip; 
doubtless many pro-Macedonian inhabitants re- 
mained (and did service for their lands), but much 


was clearly available for distribution to Macedonians 
and foreigners enrolled in the Companions. 

* Dem. vi 20; Liban, Hyp. to Dem. i, section 2. 

7 Thuc. i 61.4; 62.3; iv 124; especially ii 100.5. 
One Upper Macedonian principality, Elymia, could 
put 400 horse into the field in ¢f2 (Xen; Hell. v 2.40). 

 Plut. 66. His figure of 120,000 foot roughly 
agrees with Nearchus’ total of over 120,000 for horse 
and foot (Arr., Ind. 19.5). 
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able proportion of them must have been Oriental; of these doubtless many were Indians, 
employed only in their own country. 

By 324, at latest, Orientals were actually incorporated in the hipparchies. In recounting 
the causes of the mutiny at Opis in 324 Arrian first refers to the arrival of the Epigonot, to 
Alexander's adoption of ‘Median’ dress and to the marriages at Susa; of what follows 
(vii 6.3) I offer a literal translation: 


‘They (the Macedoman soldiers) were aggrieved by (2) Peucestas, satrap of the 
Persians, who was adopting the Persian dress and language, because Alexander delighted 
in his Orientalism, and (b) by the Bactrian, Sogdian and Arachosian cavalry, and the 
horsemen of the Zarangians, Areians, Parthyaeans and among the Persians the so-called 
Euacae, who had been brigaded in the Companion cavalry, in so far as any of them 
seemed to be distinguished by rank, physical beauty or any other merit, and (c) by a 
fifth hipparchy which had been added to these—it was not wholly barbarian, but 
when the whole cavalry force had been augmented, some barbarians had been enrolled 
in that force, and (d) by Cophen . . . ( list of Oriental notables follows), who had been 
added to the roll of the agema, and (¢) by Hystaspes the Bactrian who had been appointed 
as their leader, and (f) by the Macedonian spears which had been given to them in 
place of Oriental javelins—by all these things the Macedonians were aggrieved.’** 


When did this change occur? 

There was no novelty in Alexander's adoption of ‘Median’ dress; but on the whole this 
passage creates the impression that the grievances were new. Certainly the arrival of the 
Epigonoi (vii 6.1) and the marriages (vii 4) were recent; Peucestas had been satrap of 
Persis only since 324 (vi 30); Zarangians, Areians and Parthyaeans had joined the Grand 
Army, for the first time to our knowledge, in Carmania, late in 325 (vi 27.3), and the Euacae 
probably a little later, when Alexander was passing through Persis (vi 29 ff.). Moreover, 
the mention of the new fifth hipparchy implies that somewhat before its creation there had 
been only four (presumably excluding the agema), but in 326 there had been eight. The 
reduction in the number of hipparchies (as Berve saw)®° is probably to be connected with 
the losses in India and especially in the Gedrosian march. It is then natural to think 
that the whole reorganisation described here belongs to 324, and in that case there is no 
evidence that hitherto Orientals had served in the hipparchies. It may be noted that even 
now only an élite are enrolled (ef. (6) above). 

The reference to the augmentation of the whole cavalry force, and indeed the creation 
of'a fifth hipparchy, does indeed raise a difficulty. Ifthe number of hipparchies was reduced 
because of losses, how can Arrian say that the cavalry were increased, and why was 4 filth 
hipparchy then created? To this an answer can be conjectured. The losses first led 
Alexander to consolidate his Macedonian horse in four hipparchies; but Oriental reinforce- 
ments {and perhaps Macedonian) once again increased the forces at his disposal, and 
when he had decided to admit some of them to the hipparchies, he felt able to add another 
hipparchy. On any view it can only have been for a short time that the hipparchies 
numbered four. 


1 (a) Hevxtorag te 6 Hepoow gurparms . + - seimeit Kateléynoar és aid Tax Papfidpow, (d) 1a ve 
flim atrotg . . . (b) xai of Baxtplow 62 Kai ot dyrjpatt apooxaradeytytes Koopiv . . « (¢) wai iyepaw 
Sopdiraw xal Apaygerd’y inmeiz xai Zapayyaw dé en roirois éuotabeig "Yordannc 6 Baxtpios, (f) wai 
wai “Apelor rai TlapOvaiow wai éx [epac of Eddeat Toro; dopata Mawedovixa dyti tar Papfapixdir 
ralotuevor inmeis Katadopiobirtes fe tie Exnov Tp peoayxiion doffvra, Tatra suivra = @diiter «= TOUS 
fraynaty éoot avr war’ dgioaw Kai Kadder Too Maxediva:. 
ceyerrog fo Ti) GAAQ apety) neppéportes fpaivorte, so P, nit. 

(ce) wal xépoty éxi totrons ivrapyia apooyeranérn, oF Ml See section V. 
fapfapixn %) doa, dlAd éxavinfértos yap Tot sarTOS 
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I am not indeed satisfied that the passage quoted is fully intelligible; the Greek is clumsy 
and perhaps it is corrupt. We are told of the fifth hipparchy that it was not wholly bar- 
barian; that might mean that it was more or less Oriental than the other four. One would 
expect some more precise statement to follow.** But what does follow is a statement that 
relates to the whole cavalry force and repeats that barbarians were enrolled in it, with the 
slight addition that this occurred when the force was augmented. We then hear that a 
few young Iranians were added to the roll of the agema. It would make good sense if we 
could amend the text to secure the meaning that the fifth hipparchy and the agema were 
identical and that this unit was less Oriental than the other hipparchies, including only a 
few of the Iranian nobility. Any particular textual change must be conjectural, but I 
doubt if the parenthesis in (c) is sound as it stands. 

If these suggestions be correct, it was only in 324, not long before the mutiny at Opis, 
that the hipparchies had been reduced to four, and some Orientals admitted to them; soon 
afterwards a fifth hipparchy was formed, which also included Orientals and is probably 
identical with the agema, which now probably for the first time became a hipparchy in 
name and in which a very few Iranians were enrolled. These Iranians doubtless became 
Companions,* whereas Orientals in the other hipparchies did not; and it was this hipparchy 
which Hephaestion commanded (vii 14.10) and in which he was succeeded de facto, if not 
in name,"* by Perdiccas (Plut., Ewm. 1), and then by Seleucus—‘the hipparchy of Com- 
panions, which was the most distinguished’ (Diod. xviii 3.4). (There were presumably 
Companions in the other hipparchies, but those units were not composed exclusively 
of Companions.*7) 

Both Berve and Tarn dated the incorporation of Orientals in the hipparchies much 
earlier, Berve to 329 on the basis of a text which he misunderstood (see n. 11), Tarn 
(pp. 163 ff.) to 326, the time at which he supposed Alexander to have reorganised his 
cavalry into 5 hipparchies, together with the agema. It has, I hope, been shown above 
that the true date of the reorganisation of the cavalry—in 8 hipparchies—was 328, but it 
may be thought that it was also at this time that Orientals were introduced into them, 
and that Tarn’s arguments for the view that they are found in the hipparchies before 324 
will still stand, with this necessary modification. 

Tarn detects evidence for this view in Arrian’s account of the battle of the Hydaspes. 
But his interpretation cannot be accepted. Arrian tells us that Craterus was left in com- 
mand of his own hipparchy and of the cavalry of the Arachosians and Parapamisadae, and 
that Alexander crossed the river with certain hipparchies and the cavalry of the Bactrians, 
Sogdians, Scythians and Dahae (v 11.3; 12.2). His language suggests that these Oriental 
horsemen served in units distinct from the hipparchies. Tarn himself believes that the 
Scythians and Dahae were not in the hipparchies (as they are not named in vii 6), but it is 
arbitrary to draw any such distinction between them and the other Orientals who are men- 
tioned in the same breath. Again Arrian speaks of the Companions charging (v 16.4); 


* This objection applies against Tarn’s assump- 
tion (p. 165) that the fifth hipparchy had a much 
smaller Macedonian squadron than the rest. If it 
was largely barbarian, why are we not told how it 
was Composed, as with the other hipparchies ? 

™ Perhaps read é¢ adrijr for é atté, and delete 
Th te dyjpatt apockatadeyértes as a gloss; re is 
curiously unemphatic, in contrast to «uf, joining each 
other grievance. Read in that case: wai réuatn eal 
totrots inxapyla xpocyeropérn, ob PapBapixi) 4 xadaa, 
dia txavénhévtos . . . és abvip tan BapBdpar Kay 
«ti. The partitive genitive rév PapBdpwr now reads 
better; with the manuscript text of Bdppapor (vel 
sim.) might be expected. 


“ Oxyathres is attested as a hetairos (in the 
narrower sense) by Plut. 43 and Curt. vi 2.10. 
But the title cannot have been withheld from other 
Iranians high in Alexander’s service. And Iranians 
in the agema must have been Aetairoi, at least in the 
broader sense that all Macedonian cavalry were. 

* But of. Arr. vii 11.3, for Alexander’s action in 
pique when the mutiny broke out; we do not know 
if he persisted in it later. 

* Berve, 112. 

*? I do not understand Tarn’s statement (p. 167) 
that after Alexander’s death Macedonian troopers 
are not found; they are well attested in the civil war 
of 321. 
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but if they were brigaded with Orientals, why do we not rather hear of the cavalry or 
hipparchies charging ? Casualties too are given separately, as if for separate units (v 18.3). 
It seems clear that in 326 the Macedonian cavalry were still in units distinct from the 
Orientals who are actually named. Tarn indeed allows for this by supposing that cach 
hipparchy consisted of two ilai, one Macedonian and the other Oriental. But the text on 
which he relies (Arr. vi 21.3),°° though it could be read in this sense, is quite ambiguous 
and does not even prove that there were only two ilat to a hipparchy. ‘Tarn’s interpreta- 
tion of it is founded on his belief that ‘the final reorganisation is fully described by Arrian 
vii 6.3, not in its place, but by reference backward on a later occasion’. However, it has 
already been shown that this passage of Arrian is most naturally understood as relating 
to a system that was quite recent in 324, and not to one which went back to 326, or rather 
328. It plainly refers to a moment when the number of hipparchies had been reduced 
to 4 and then increased once more to 5. Tarn could only hold that it was applicable to 
the Indian campaigns on the basis of his hypothesis that the hipparchies already numbered 5, 
plus the agema; but this hypothesis has been refuted. Furthermore, once it is realised 
that the number of hipparchies was fixed at 8 as early as 328, and remained at this figure 
in 326, it can be seen that the Bactrians, etc., cannot have been admitted to the hipparchies 
at the time of the reorganisation, since they were not then subdued. Finally, Arrian’s 
description of the system adopted by 324 is not naturally read as suggesting one in which 
each hipparchy consisted of one ile of Macedonians and one of Orientals; his statement that 
‘foreigners were mixed up in the ranks of the Companions (vii §.2)’ rather indicates an 
arrangement such as Alexander made later when he incorporated Persian foot in the 
phalanx; each decad then consisted of both Persians and Macedonians (vii 23.3-4). It 
would not be surprising if he had tried out a comparable arrangement with the cavalry 
rather earlier, since his Oriental subjects could provide better mounted troops than foot. 

Thus Tarn’s arguments fail. I am, however, less certain about rejecting the views of 
Mr Griffith, which appear elsewhere in this journal (pp. 68ff). I may remark that there 
is at least no clear evidence that Persian cavalry were used at all in India or that any 
Orientals were as yet included in the hipparchies, and that even though it was militarily 
and politically wise to employ them, it does not follow that they would not all have served 
in separate units. 


CONCLUSION 


If the arguments in this paper are right, it was in 328 after Clitus’ death that Alexander 
first organised his Macedonian cavalry in 8 hipparchies. The hipparchies were larger 
than the 8 ilai in which the Companions were previously brigaded, because since 334 
Alexander had received considerable reinforcements and about this time he consolidated 
the Macedonian prodromoi in the hipparchies. There is, however, no evidence that as yet 
the Oriental cavalry whom he had begun to use formed part of the hipparchies. That 
development cannot be securely placed earlier than 324, when a new organisation, first 
into 4 and then into 5 hipparchies, had recently been devised and when the intrusion of 
Orientals first caused complaint. If this be so, it is of some importance for the study of 
Alexander’s policy towards his Oriental subjects. I hope also to have shown that the 
reserves of Macedonian manpower have often been seriously under-estimated. 


38 Gralafew . . . Tis Exxov Tijs éraipexije t6 te Gynpa xai nw ag” éxdotns innapylas. 
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TABLE 1.—Dioporvus’ Numpers FoR THE Forces THAT CrosseED wirH ALEXANDER 


Infantry 
Macedonians ‘ as .. 12,000 
(Greek) Allies 3 “ .. 7,000 
Mercenaries .. . 45,000 


Odrysians, Triballians and ‘Tilyrians 7,000 





(xvii 17) 


BRUNT 
Cavalry 
Macedonians 4 . 1800 
Thessalians .. a id .. 1800 
Other Greeks ; .. 600 


“Thracian prodromoi and Paconians’ goo 


Agrianian Archers . 1,000 
Total ; . - $2,000 Total . 5100 
(as given by Diodorus) (30,000) (4500) 
TABLE 2.—Toratrs ror ALEXANDER’s Army (see n. 16) 
Infantry Cavalry 
Callisthenes 40,000 4500 
Ptolemy 30,000 5000 
Aristobulus 30,000 4000 
Anaximenes 43,000 5500 
Arrian .. over 30,000 over 5000 
Diodorus ; ee pte bees 
30,000 4500 
Justin .. 32,000 4500 
Livy .» 30,000 4000 
Frontinus In all— 40,000 
P. A. Brunt. 


Oriel College, Oxford. 


EUBULUS 


Tue politicians of Athens in the 350s and the 340s are a shadowy lot save for Demos- 
thenes and Aeschines, neither of whom was an influential figure before 346: the latter 
had only just begun his political career by that year, and the former was constantly in 
opposition and singularly unsuccessful. For the great names, Diophantus of Sphettus, 
Aristophon, Hegesippus and Eubulus, we have to rely almost entirely on scattered allusions 
in Demosthenes. No Hellenica survives to provide a framework of events: Diodorus xvi 
is principally Philippica and even omits entirely the most engaging political affair of the 
age, the making of the Peace of Philocrates. Except for the few fragments of Philochorus, 
without which we would be almost wholly without bearings, it is on what we can glean 
from his greatest opponent that we must rely for our understanding of Eubulus. Small 
wonder it is that the judgements of many modern historians have been strongly hostile to 
him. In this way great oratory may persuade posterity where it failed in its own age, and 
we must beware of judging Eubulus from the standpoint of Demosthenes. 


Clearly enough, Eubulus was responsible for major changes in the financial administra- 
tion of the city and these were of far-reaching importance, but some may doubt whether 
he was any more than a financier. After all, Plutarch summed him up thus (Mor. 812 f.): 
alorw yu ev tots padvora val Sdvapew obdev THY *EMqvixay expater ofS? énl atparyytay Aver, 
*\N? emi ra xpypmara Takas éavrov qbenoe TAS owas mpoadsovs «al peydAa THY woAw amd Toure 
abernoer. ‘There is, moreover, only one development of Athenian policy that is 
directly and explicitly attributed to him, viz. the attempt to unite Greece against Philip 
in 347/6.2 Was he then of much importance as a politician in the wider sense? 

Plutarch should not mislead us. There was no reason why Eubulus should have 
sought to be a general. In an age when warfare, like statecraft, was becoming ever more 
professional, the generalship was for professional soldiers like his fellow tribesman, Chares. 
Serious politicians did not need office to attain to great ‘nfluence, and since Plutarch is 
simply concerned with office, his words are not inconsistent with Eubulus having been of 
the greatest importance as 4 maker of policy. 

The limits of his eminence are not sure, The fact that Cephisophon of Aphidna was 
eri ro Bewpixdy in 343/2 (IG ii? 223 CL. 5) does not show? that Eubulus had lost control of 
the Theoric Fund. For one thing it is not clear that there was only one commissioner 
(indeed the limited evidence suggests a board)" and even if Cephisophon was an opponent 
of Eubulus there may have been other commissioners who were not, but also there are no 
grounds for thinking that Cephisophon was an opponent; if his being general at Skiathos 


My thanks are due to Mr D. M. Lewis both for help but even he regarded the Theorie distributions 35 
in the preparation of this paper and for allowing me disastrous (ep. GG iii. 344), and in general I have 
to see a draft of an article ‘on the powers and position mo sympathy for Beloch’s attitude to Athenian 
of Eubulus and Lycurgus, on which subject we hold policies in this period. 
similar but differing views. He is not to be thought 2 Dem, xix 10, and gogf., etc. T have discussed 
necessarily to assent to any part of this paper. [also the dating of these embassies and their relation to the 
wish to thank Professor Ancdrewes and Mr A. R. W. negotiations of 346 in REG xxiii (1960) 416 f. 
Harrison for helpful criticism. 2 Pace Glotz, Rev. Hist. clxx (1935) 385 £ 

1 Motzki, Eubulos von Probalinthos und seine Finanz- 4 Acsch. iii 25 and Ar. AP 43-1, supported perhaps 
politik (1903), esp- 7° f., followed Schaefer, Demosthenes by Dem. xxiii 209 (ol Ta eowd duorxotvres), out- 
und seine Zeit 1° 186, 200 and 212 in condem- weigh IG ii? 223 C 1.5, and Aesch. ii 24 and i 149, 
nation. Beloch was exceptional im his favourable which are no more than consistent with the ofhee not 
estimate (cp. GG iit. 486 and Ait, Pol. 176 £), being collegial. 
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in 340° and at Byzantium in 340/39° proved that he was ‘un homme de parti patriote’ and 
an opponent of Eubulus, by the same proof we would have to count as another opponent 
Phocion who was with Cephisophon at Byzantium.® For what it is worth the work on the 
Skeuotheke, which continued to 339/8, is attributed to Eubulus? and perhaps his financial 
influence continued after he had ceased to govern policy. It is as crude in his case as it is 
plainly wrong in the case of Callistratus to speak in such absolute terms as ‘la période 


d'Eubule’ and ‘la grande période de Demosthéne’, 


At the trial of Aeschines in 343 he was 


sll a figure of the first importance (Aesch. ii 184), and that was after the serious change 
in Athenian policy towards Philip which began in that year and was marked by the execu- 


tion of Philocrates.§ 


As for his emergence as an important politician, we are equally 


unsure. ‘The law regulating the use of ra aepidvra Xpyjpara tis dtowijoews appears to have 
been in operation in 353/2 if the speech On the Syntaxis belongs to that year,® and since it 
is with Eubulus that this matter is associated he was probably responsible for the law.2 


Similarly, in the same speech Demosthenes alludes scornfully 


(30) to the public works 


programme with which again Eubulus’ name is associated! So by 353/2 he had attained 
eminence as a financier and in this connexion he is alluded to in the Leptines (137) of 3955/4. 
But it is doubtful whether he was in general dominant as early as this." The evidence on 
which is based the assertion that it was Eubulus who made the peace at the end of the 
Social War is unsatisfactory: the passage in question of the scholiast on the Third Olynthiac® 
probably refers to Eubulus’ conduct of affairs after the peace, not to the making of it. 
Indeed, it is probable that Diophantos, éxetvos d <¢njrrwos (Dem. xxxv 6), was the important, 


figure, financially speaking, 


immediately after the Social War, He, 
concerned with the distribution of money from the Theoric Fund 


like Eubulus, was 
(Schol, Aesch. iii 24) 


and is mentioned in 955/4 along with Eubulus as active in financial matters (Dem. xx 137), 


and it is clear from Demosthenes’ reference 


earlier been as powerful as Aristophon and 


to him in 343 (Dem. xix 297) that he had 
Callistratus. So Eubulus may not have risen 


to great political importance until some time had elapsed after the Social War and until 
the credit he had gained in the interim as a financier was extended to his counsels on policy. 


Diophantus indeed was still alive in 243 


and had evidently been engaged in politics in 


346 (Dem, xix 198), and it is hard to say when Eubulus became the more influential with 


the dios. 


The general sent to Thermopylae in 352, Nausicles, was probably the man who 


supported Aeschines in 343 and so presumably a supporter of Eubulus, but Diophantus 
moved the decree of triumph, and he as much as Eubulus, or even more, may have been 
responsible for Athens’ prompt help for Phocis.® ‘The evidence is too thin to say more. 


® JG ii* 1629 1. $5 and 1629 1. 484. 

* 1G i* 1628 1. 458 and 1629 1. q59. 

* Din, i 96 and Acsch, iii 25. 

* Dem. xix 116, Hyp. iv 2g, Aesch. ii 6, 

* Cp. 1f. Dionysius of Halicarnassus docs not 
furnish a date for the speech. 32 and a3 suggest that 
it is prior to the expedition against Megara of 
350/49 (Philoch. F. 155) and belongs to the period 
of dispute over the border territory, which had 
certainly begun by $52 (JG ii" 204, a decree of late 
352, which alludes in £ 55 to an earlier decree), 
Further it is to be noted that the speech alludes to 
the destruction of the democracy at Rhodes (8), 
but gives no hint of the appeal for help made in 951, 
nor does it refer to the stirring events of 952 and 
later, which eclipsed such trifles as the dispute with 
Megara and the appeal from Phlius (32). Blass 
Att, Bered. iii? 1 398 f. assigned the speech to $59 /2 
(without the aid of the fragment of Philochorus), 


There is no justification for identifying the speech 
alluded to in 9 with the First Philippic, as Croiset did 
(Démosthéne, Harangues i—Budé edition, 72). 

As was known or inferred by the Scholiast to 
Dem. i t (== Dind. viii 93 /. 12). 

Cp. Din. i 96 and Scholiast to Dem, iii 29 
(= Dind. viii 193 Hl. 19 and 27). 

 Eubulus is now known to have been one of the 
nine archons in 970/69 (Hesperia xxix (1960) 25) but 
this does not add anything of importance, 

™ Dind, viii 133 1 8. Schaefer, op. cit, i 187 
accepts the Scholiast, but with hesitation. Cp. 
Sealey, JHS Ixxv (1955) 75. 

M Diod. xvi 37.3 and Aesch. ii 184. Cp. CQ xii 
(1962) 140 mn. 1. 

14 Dem, xix 66 with Schol. 

“The Melanopus who went to Mausolus as 
ambassador (Dem. xxiv 12, etc.) was a relative of 
Diophantus (Harpocration s.v. *Melanopus"). 
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Eubulus was probably both the ally and the natural successor of Diophantus, for the latter 
was clearly on Aeschines’ side in 343,17 but we cannot be sure about what in the late 350s 


Eubulus was actually responsible for, 


That he became a figure of first importance is clear, if from nothing else, from the 
manner in which Demosthenes spoke of him in 343. Aeschines concluded his defence 
(184) by calling to his support Evfoviov pev x tay wolitixdw wat caspovar avépav = = = - 
Duxiuwa 8x Trav atparnyGv, da 5é Kal dxaoodvy duevvoydra mavtww, ex be rev didwy Kat Tew 
jAucuw7Gy av euavrod Navowdda but it was on Eubulus that Demosthenes had concen- 
trated his attack (xix 288-97): he compared the power of Eubulus with that of Callistratus 
or Aristophon or Diophantus in earlier periods, and claimed that such power was a menace 
to the city. Thus as late as 343 Eubulus was the mainstay of Demosthenes’ opponents 
and formidable. The same impression is derived from the references to him in the Midtas 


(206, 207). 


It is Eubulus who is singled out as a politician, and the appeal of Midias to 


Eubulus in the assembly after the Dionysia 348 to which Demosthenes refers (206) suggests 


that Eubulus was of special importance. 


attacked Aristophon, though this may have been a mere matter 


His record in the courts supports this. 


He 
of finance,!® but also 


Aristophon’s favoured general, Chares (Ar., Rhet. 1376 A to), and Cephisophon of Aphidna 


who was one of Chares’ supporters.’” 


In turn, Aristophon attacked Philonicus an adherent 


of Eubulus and made the trial an attack on Eubulus’ whole political record (Dem. xix 291). 


All in all, there is enough to suggest that he 


was a figure of the greatest importance, and 


it was no error when Theopompus included him in his survey of the Athenian demagogues,” 


His power and influence are best attested 


in the period 349 to 346. All the leading 


figures connected with the Euboean expedition, Midias, Phocion, Hegesileos, are found 
linked with Eubulus and his supporters." Of course, Midias had a special importance in 
advocating the expedition by reason of his connexion with Plutarch of Eretria (Dem. 


xxi 110), and the particular trouble between 


him and Demosthenes probably derived 


from Demosthenes’ opposition to the expedition,” but no doubt the group was united in 


policy and Eubulus is the dominant figure. 
in the Third Olynthiac (21-9); 


culminates in a contemptuous 


This is shown by the direct attack on him 


the attack on those who are influential with the People 
reference to Eubulus’ programme of public works™ and 


in the Midias Demosthenes admits that Eubulus is his enemy. The Eubulus group 
continued to be powerful in 348: Demosthenes did not dare to bring his charge against 
Midias to court and the case went unheard.” In 346 Eubulus led the movement to unite 


17 Schaefer, op. cit. i 205 supposed that Eubulus 
was an opponent of Diophantus, on the grounds that 
Eubulus is unlikely to have approved of the expensive 
expedition to Thermopylae in 352 (qp. Dem. xix 84) 
and that Demosthenes proposed in 349 to call Dio- 
phantus to give evidence against Aeschines (Dem. 
xix 198). But it is to be noticed that Demosthenes 
says he will ‘compel’ Diophantus; ie. be must have 
been disinclined to help the prosecution. As to 
Thermopylac, apart from the connexion with 
Nausicles, there is no evidence and it is mere carica- 
ture to suppose that Eubulus opposed all expense. 
Cp. Beloch GG iii? 1 486 (“Wo ein wirkliches Lebens- 
interesse Athens in Frage stand, hat Eubulus nicht 
gezigert, die ganze Macht des Staates cinzusclzen. 
. . . Nur die nutzlose Zersplitterung der Krafte 
suchte Eubulos zu hindern.") 

18 Dem, xxi 218 (with Scholiast), xix 29!- 

1® Dem. xix 293, Acsch. ii 73- Eubulus appears 
to have had a reputation for his ready recourse to the 
courts; cb, Dem. xxi 207 (Toby GAtovs fading pire). 


20 FGH 115 FF. gg, 100. (The words td; 
aporédous Katajuiclopopay in the latter fragment [ 
take to refer to the expenditure on public works. Cp, 
Plut., Per. 12 dingy aorotow Eupuafov ti ode.) 

“1 For Midias see Dem. xxi 205-7, for Phocion 
Aesch. ii 184, for Hegesileos Dem. xix 290. 

2 Dem. v 5. But their hostility was perhaps of 
longer standing; op. Dem. xix 29 (Torr suodepot |. 


‘They finally settled their dispute of Dionysia 348 


some time after autumn 347 (cp. Sealey REG lxviii 
(1955) 9646) perhaps as a result of the temporary 
alliance of various groups in 346. 

B Cp. Scholiast ad foc, (Dind, vin 1g2 H. 19 
and 27). 

= 06 apooxixpovwer duol. 

2% Seen, 22. Stephanus who prosecuted Apollo- 
dorus in 348 (Dem, lix 5) was probably a supporter 
of Eubulus (#bid., 48), but the attack on Philocrates 
in the same year (cp. REG bodii (1960) 417 0. 2) was 
not sponsored by the same group: Aesch., ii 12 shows 
that some other group was responsible—one might 
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the Hellenes against the threat of Philip intervening in Greece and this policy of uniting 
in a Kou) eipyivy to which the Allied Synedrion continued to give their full support, was not 


a lame affair that came to nothing out of half- 


heartedness; but, rather, because the Phocian 


revolution made it certain that Philip could get into Greece, Eubulus’ policy was suddenly 
rendered impracticable and the way was open for the advocate of peace, Philocrates, 
supported by the defender of his proposal to negotiate for peace in 348, Demosthenes,** 


Eubulus and Aeschines accordingly were less prominent in 


Elaphebolion 347/6 and the 


peace forced on Athens by Philip was the work of their opponents :*? Eubulus’ only recorded 


contribution was to join in counselling the people not to 


follow the few hotheads who 


hoped to defeat Philip aided by Thebes, south of Thermopylae.** But the crisis of Sciro- 


phorion a few weeks later brought him to the fore again. 


When the second embassy to 


Philip returned on the thirteenth of that month, and reported that the peace had failed in 


its purpose and he was moving south against Phocis, the 


Council concurred in agreeing 


to go out to face Philip, but within three days, before the People had had an opportunity 


to ratify the Council’s decision, 


word came that Philip was in control of the Gates. In 


the Assembly on the sixteenth only Demosthenes advocated the supreme folly. of going 
out to fight for a Phocis virtually lost, and Aeschines’ moderation won the day.** Perhaps 
to this assembly should be ascribed Eubulus’ decree protesting about Philip’s seizure of 
the Thracian forts, though this may belong later (Dem. xviii 70), and the speech in which 


he cursed Philip (Dem. xix 292). 


In 347/6 he made a start with one of his most important 


public works, the construction of the new Skeuotheke: at any rate the annual ten talents 
eisphora for metics that was used for it probably began in this year (JG ii? 505 /. 12 f.), 


perhaps shortly after the decision of Elaphebolion. 


It was a matter of military importance, 


and points to his political power in that year, and Aeschines in 343 stood trial for 7a EvBovAov 


wokrevpata 2° 


It would be exaggeration to claim that this evidence in itself shows that Eubulus 
occupied a Periclean position in Athens. It shows strictly no more than that Eubulus 
was one of the leaders of a successful political faction. Yet, when one balances up the 
frequency with which Eubulus appears in the speeches of Demosthenes with the com- 
parative infrequency of all other politicians of the age and remembers that Theopompus 
saw fit to include Eubulus in his survey of Athenian demagogues in Book x of the Philippica 
(see note 20), one is justified in regarding Eubulus as the leading politician of the decade 


before the trial of Aeschines. 


Good sense and 
times should caution against making Eubulus 


knowledge of Athenian politics at other 
wholly responsible for Athenian policy in 


that period. Even where names are denied us, we may suspect the presence of Aristophon 
amongst the backers of ‘} vive BorOea™ of the First Philippic, i.e. of ‘rays Kai ‘rijpepov’ 
eindvres (14) or again amongst those who backed the prosecution of Philocrates in 348 for 
proposing to negotiate with Philip (see note 25): we know he took the radical line in 346 
of opposing peace." No doubt he was not silent in 349/8. None the less, it is legitimate 


guess Aristophon. Indeed, if Eubulus had been 
responsible, Acschines could hardly have forborne 
to use the attack on Philocrates to help his proof 
that he had not collaborated with him. Thus the 
acquittal of Philocrates was not a defeat for Eubulus. 
* This is the contention of my article ‘Aeschines 
and the Peace of Philocrates’ in REG Ixxiii (1960). 
*? Philocrates framed the peace and the work of 
steering it through the Assembly was Icft to his 
defender of 348, Demosthenes, whose role as real 
patron of the peace is seen in his decrees of 6 Elaphe- 
bolion (Aesch. ii 46, iii 96, Dem. xix 2344 and xviii 28), 
and again of 8 Elaph. when he made the first pro- 
posal of alliance with Philip (Aesch. ii 61, 65, 109 f.), 


as well as provided for special seats for the Mace- 
donians at the festival (Acsch. ii 55 and 110). His 
guidance was vital on the 18th and 19th (Dem. 
xix 144, 921 Aesch. iii 71 f.). It would be proper 
to call it the Peace of Demosthenes. 

** Dem. xix 291. Cp. article cited in n. 26, p. 437- 

7 For the clucidation of the events of Skirophorion 
347/6 see my article in REG Ixxv (1962), 

3° Aesch. ii 8. By 330 Demosthenes was claiming 
that he had no part in the proceedings of 346 and 
ascribing everything to Aeschines, Philocrates, 
Eubulus and Cephisophon (Dem. xviii 21)! Cp. 23 
of the same speech for another piece of fantasy. 

= Theopompus F. 166, 
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to see in Eubulus the real successor of Callistratus and Diophantus and regard him and his 
group as in general responsible for Athenian policy in these years. 

One thing was obvious. Theban power had to be contained, and there can have been 
little real disagreement about supporting Phocis in central Greece and Thebes’ opponents 
in the Peloponnese. But the war in the north was a grave embarrassment. This was no 
longer a matter of the vital interest of Athens in protecting her food supply: to judge by 
the Aristocrates (173) there were no further operations in the Hellespont after the treaty 
made with the Thracian kingdom in 357, until Chares seized Sestos in 353/2 and Cerso- 
bleptes ceded all the cities of the Chersonese save Cardia (Diod. xvi 34.3, 4). The reason 
for this inactivity may be guessed to have been that the treaty sufficed for Athens’ purposes 
and that Chares only intervened so bloodily in Sestos when Sestos by favouring Philip 
threatened both Cersobleptes and Athens; this explains, at any rate, why Cersobleptes 
conceded so much after Chares’ act of violence. So the Chersonese was forgotten, until 
Philip’s eastward expansion threatened it. With Amphipolis the position was far different. 
The continuous operations since 368 had accomplished precisely nothing beyond the 
extension of the war. For while a strong Macedon might tolerate an independent, if 
friendly, Amphipolis, its strategic importance, quite apart from its economic advantages, 
made a restoration of Athenian power intolerable for Macedon, and Olynthus was always 
ready to join in the defeat of Athenian ambitions. Thus in defence of a position militarily 
strong enough to defy the might of fifth-century Athens strong allies were close at hand to 
frustrate Athenian hopes in the fourth. The war, in short, had very little chance of a 
satisfactory conclusion. Nor did the city have any longer strategic value for Athens until 
in 352 Philip began to be a serious threat: the economic advantages of mines and forests 
were Athens’ sole concern, and these could be gained elsewhere.* All rational considera- 
tions urged the abandonment of a foolish quest. The People, however, could entertain 
no such idea. The desire and hope of recovering the city had taken too deep root for 
anyone to propose abandoning it: the proof of this is that, after spending twenty-two years 
in fruitless conflict and being forced in 346 by fear of invasion to surrender their claim, in 
344/3, when Philip offered to demonstrate his peaceful intentions towards Greece by 
extending the Peace of Philocrates and making a Common Peace,*™ Athens’ response was 
to renew her demand for Amphipolis ({Dem.] vii 24-5). No sane politician can possibly 
have believed in 344/3 that Philip would dream of ceding the city, but the People was 
persuaded by Hegesippus to make the demand. This implies nothing short of an obsession 
and, twelve years previously, it would have been political suicide to counsel the only sensible 
policy. The nearest alternative was to remain at war and expend the minimum of moncy 
and lives, let Demosthenes thunder as he would. If it was Eubulus who most strongly 
opposed the war for Amphipolis, or if his financial policy aimed at keeping Athens from 
squandering its resources on such a vain hope, his services to Athens were very great 
indeed. 

The quest for Amphipolis was only a special case of the predominant desire that pos- 
sessed Athens in the fourth century to revive the glory and recover the assets of the empire 
of the fifth. It is clear from Isocrates’ On the Peace that there was a group at Athens that 
could be called a war-party, of wapaxaAodvres judas éml rov wéAenov, who - - - mpoodoxiay 
eumotow ws Kal ras Kroes Tas ev Tals wédeow Kopiotpeba Kal ri divayw avaAnpdpeba 
adédw jw mpdrepow ervyydvopev Exovres (5 and 6). The important words, practically 
speaking, are those concerning the recovery of possessions: this was what aroused the allies 
of the Social War, rod xopicacHa ra ipérep’ duty Pbovijcavres as Demosthenes (xv 15) 

82 Silver by more careful mining in Attica, timber the number of ships was large and the Athenian navy 
by i tion from Pontus and the West (cp. did not suffer for want of timber. 
Michell, Economics of Ancient Greece 2781). Through- _ _™ For this interpretation of [Dem.] vii go-2 see 
out this period of Macedonian control of Amphipolis, Wiist, Philip IT von Makedonien und Griechenland 69 f. 
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says. ‘The most notable possessions were of course Amphipolis and ‘the Chersonese, but 
much more was meant. While formally continuing to respect the promises of the Decree 
of Anistotle,** in practice the People deserted the principles of the Confederacy after 371 
in the resumption of fifth-century possessions. The Samian cleruchy aroused debate, or 
at least protest, to judge by the remark preserved by Aristotle (Rhet. 1384 B 32) of an other- 
wise unknown figure, Cydias, but it is Isocrates’ treatise which best illuminates Athenian 
policy in this decade. It was, according to Aristotle (Rhet. 1418 A 32), an attack on Chares, 
who had a reputation for violence (Diod. xv 95.3), but it is, in essence, a denunciation of 
the whole attempt to restore the empire. The failure of the Social War made possible, 
as well as necessary, a radical change of policy. 

The mainspring of the later Athenian imperialism is clear enough, The mass of 
Athenians looked to empire for wealth since all believed that only empire could bring it. 
Until Xenophon’s Revenues, there is not a hint anywhere that the city’s prosperity really 
depended on trade. Cruder notions prevailed, that it was tribute that enriched the city 
and provided employment in its beautification and in the defence of the source of the 
profits, Given the opportunity, a Cleon would prefer to continue a costly war out of 
desire for tof wAgovos (Thuc. iv 21), while the moderate Thrasybulus led Athens in the 
hopes of recovering the empire into a war supported by the poor and opposed by the rich. 
This was the practice of the wAeovefia denounced by Socrates. The only debate was 
whether to rest content with ra rapévra or have recourse to violence. Xenophon’s treatise 
was written, éei tav "Abin: zpoearyxdraw EAeydv twes cbs yeyvddoxover pev 7d dixacov 
oldevos Frrov vay dMwy dvOpcimwv, dia 5¢ rv rod wArjPous weviay avayxalectas éedacay 
déimwrepor elvar wept rag méAes (i 1). Isocrates himself seems more concerned with the 
injustice of the policy of war than with the profitableness of peace. Thus, although the 
policy of seeking prosperity in empire was in 955 for the time being discredited, no alterna- 
tive that did not accommodate the People’s desire for profits was likely to endure: if peace 
was to succeed, it must prove not only profitable but tangibly so. Hence the ill-famed dis- 
tributions of 7a Gewpeed which were probably indispensable if the Athenian People was to 
be saved from its own folly.* 

The alternative which Eubulus and his supporters proposed to the imperialism denounced 
by Isocrates appears to have been the establishment of a Common Peace to manage Greek 
affairs and settle disputes. This was what Eubulus and Aeschines sought in 347/6 both 
before and during the negotiations for the Peace (see note 26), and in 344/3, as in 354 
(Dem. xiv 12), the threat of Persian intervention was met with a proposal to unite the 
Hellenes.*7 That these were not mere expedients to meet an external threat, but rather 
the approved policy in foreign affairs is suggested by the demand of Isocrates’ On the Peace 
for the establishment of a general peace.** @Pyyl 8° ody ypivar wovetobae rw eipiyqv pt 
plover apos Xiovs wal ‘PoSiove nal Bulavrious «al Kesous dAAd mpés dravras dvilpeovs, Kal 
xpijobae tais obhjxais pur) tavras als viv twes yeypddacw, dd\d rails yevouevais pev mpos 
Banda xai Aaxedaypoviovs - - - «7A, (16). Similarly Xenophon in the Revenues advo- 


™ Andoc. tii 15 points to ‘the recovery of the 
Chersonese, the colonies, the possessions (rd 
fyxtiarta) and the debts’ as a leading motive for 
continuing the war in 9492/1, and these were the 
things renounced in 377 by the Decree of Aristotle, 
Cp. Isoc. xiv 44 Kal té xequdtieow tiv duetépow 
attéw dxdoryte, fovlduevot tir ovppayiar bg peylrtyy 
sonjem. Presumably xtrjmara were chiefly cleru- 
chies. The fifth-eentury boundary stone found at 
Cos (Inscriptions of Cos 160 no, 148) suggests that the 
island had other reasons than the proximity of 
Mausolus for joining the allies in revolt in 95,7. 


™ Xen., Hell, iii 5.10, Aristophanes, Eel. 197, 
Fiell. Oxy. 1. The result was the renewal of alliance 
between Sparta and Persia and the formation of the 
King’s Peace. 

*! See n. 92 for Xenophon's notions on tpopy) dvd 
wore’, 

“See mn. 93 and Dem. xviii 136 for Aeschines’ 
support for Python's proposal; and [Dem.] xii 6 and 
Philoch. F. 157 for the response to Persia, 

** Cp. Momigliano, Annali della R. Scuola Normale 
Superiore di Pisa N.S. v (1996) 10g f. for all this 
paragraph, 
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cates the establishment of a Common Peace to deal with the Phocian seizure of Delphi. 
El <B2> nal Grws rd év AcAdots fepdv abrévopov chamep mpdatev yevorro davepot efyr’ emied- 
ovjtevot, jt) oupToAcpotvres GMa mpeafevovres dva tiv “EMada, eyo pév oddév dv olpat 
fauacrav elvar, et kal mdvras robs “EAAnvas Guoyrwpovds Te Kal cuvdpKous Kal quppdyous 
AdBoure én” éxetvous, olrwes éxAurovran DPwxewy 76 fepdv karaAapBdvew wetp@vro (v9). So 
perhaps the Eubulus group believed that Athens, avoiding the pursuit of imperial aims, 
could meet any crisis at the head of the Hellenes united under a Common Peace. 

If this was their belief, nothing could be, generally speaking, more naive. The history 
of the Common Peaces since 387/6 could give little confidence that large states would 
always accept the majority decision even if majority decision were the best method of 
solving political problems. Yet, naive as such a belief might be, the policy was the best 
possible for Athens in the age of Philip. The past one hundred and fifty years had shown 
that the cities of Greece could be kept united only by force or by fear of force. ‘The Persian 
domination had failed simply because it did not possess or apply the force it pretended 
to: hence the disillusioning succession of Common Peaces. But the fear of Macedon could 
act as effectively on the Greek states, given proper statesmanship, as the fear of Persia 
had acted in the early fifth century. Who was the proper statesman? I have argued 
clsewhere?® that Demosthenes’ policy in the Olynthian War, in so far as it can be discerned, 
was ill-conceived and likely to result in military disaster: the important point was that 
Demosthenes wished Athens to deploy its full strength at the full stretch of unsatisfactory 
communications against an enemy of probably greater strength concentrated near his 
base; the result might have been a second Sicilian disaster. But politically too the policy 
of Demosthenes was ill-conceived. To Greece as to Athens the war against Philip was 
the war for Amphipolis,*® the war for the recovery of the principal asset of the fifth-century 
empire, and this had littke appeal for the Greeks. Until Philip tried to enter Greece, 
Athens could not hope for unity. The words that Demosthenes used in 354 (xiv 12) might 
well have been used in 349/8: GAA’ obmw peilaw cat” 6 poBos Taw mpos pds Kal mpos ahAyjAous 
éviots Siapopav. Only in defence of Greece would the Greek cities unite and thus Eubulus’ 
policy of meeting the threat of Philip by uniting the Greeks under Athens’ hegemony in 
defence of Greece itself was the only course with any chance ofsuccess. Certainly there 1s 
no justification for labelling such a policy pacifism. 


It is time to turn to Eubulus’ financial arrangements, for it is there that censure 15 
severest. From Demosthenes onwards, the charge has been repeatedly made that Eubulus 
pandered to the selfish side of the Athenians and so corrupted their will to resist Philip. 
To this is occasionally added the taint of treachery, not the treachery which preferred the 
interests of Macedon to those of Athens and about which scholars have shown remarkable 
faith in Demosthenes’ truthfulness, but the treachery which preferred the comfort of a 
class to the freedom of its country. This might be briefly answered by pointing out that 
as far as the evidence permits of calculation the amounts normally distributed were small, 
fifteen talents according to A. H. M. Jones," less according to Kahrstedt:** the debilitating 


effect of three to five drachmas a head per year 1s not likely to have been great.“ But this 


2° CO xii (1962). 1267 B 1 f.) speaking about men’s insatiability said 
40 Cp, Isoc. To Philip 2. Té apairor piv ixavdr denfioAia [sic] pdvor, drav dV ijdy 
“ Athenian Democracy 34- rote’ jj tdrpiow, dew déovrar Tod wAelavog dag ele dreipor 
#2 Guttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen (Phil.-Hist. Klasse) f#Moor and presumably he was referring to 
1929 156 £. Athens, but he may well have had in mind not 


“ ‘The evidence does not justify the view of developments under Eubulus but the later acdminis- 
Francotte (Afusée Belge xvii (1913) 69 f.) that the tration of the Theoric Fund in the 330s: Plut. Mor. 
Theoric distributions were really the old djofetia 818 EF suggests that on occasion large amounts 
in a new guise, ic. a form of dole. Aristotle (Pol, were to be expected in distribution and Hyper. v 26 
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perhaps is to do the Theorikon less than justice. If Demades could call it the ‘cement of 
the democracy’ (Plut., Mor. 1011 B), it may have been important, and many a reader of 
Demosthenes must have sympathised with the remark attributed to Gladstone* that 
‘Athens perished because of its poor public finance’. Eubulus was largely responsible for 
the finances of Athens in the decisive years, and if Gladstone was right Eubulus, whether 
pacifist or not, must bear the blame due to his system. However, before judging, we must 
make clear as far as possible what the system was. 


There has been much discussion of the question how Eubulus exercised control. Motzki* 
was at pains to argue that Eubulus held the powers and office of the later attested Finance 
Minister, 6 éxi 77 Sioxrjoe, and, with the aid of Aristotle’s statement in the Constitution of 
Athens (43.1) that of émi 76 Bewpixdy were elected and held office é« [ava@yvaiwy eis Ilava- 
#hjvaca, Motzki assigned him a quadrennium of office from 354 to 350, when he was succeeded 
in the next four years by Aphobetus whose brother, Aeschines, later said of him xaAds 5é 
cai Sixaliws trav bperépwy mpocddiwy émipeAnbeis, dre adrov éxi ri Kowihy Sioikenow €iecte 
(Aesch. ii 149) and who was in turn succeeded by Cephisophon of Aphidna (JG 
ii? 223 Cl. 5). The usage of inscriptions shows clearly that the phrase é« [TavaSnvaiwy és 
TTava$yvara does not mean four years** and the neat calculations of quadrennia should be 
banished for ever,*? but beyond that one cannot be sure. Whatever bearing it has on the 
position and powers of Lycurgus, the absence of 6 éi 77 S:ounjoe from Aristotle’s list of 
elective offices (AP 43.1) does not prove that this officer had not existed before the law of 
Hegemon which rearranged the various financial offices shortly before 335/4:4* Eubulus 
might have secured for himself an extraordinary office. There is, however, little to support 
such a theory. The words, quoted above, that Aeschines used to refer to his brother’s 
financial activity are far from technical or official usage, and the allusion in the Aristocrates 
(209) to of ra xowa dtoixoivres seems to be to more than the one or two men who could 
have been 6 éwi 77 dvocxyjoe if such an office had been created after 355. The evidence 
is hardly precise,*® but Eubulus seems to be associated with the Theoric Fund and it would 
be hard to see why the Theoric Commissioners should have developed such importance 
dua iv mpos EvBovAov yevoudvny wiorw, as Aeschines (iii 25) asserts, if Eubulus had not 
himself occupied the office. Further, if there had been some sort of Finance Minister, he 
would have managed the varied activities alleged for that Commission, who cyeddv rv 
GAnv Sioiknaw elyov rijs wéAews.5® So Eubulus must simply have been one of of éxi 7d 
Gewpixov, a board elected for one year. 


may be an instance, Nor is there any reason to 


335/4 UG i® 1628 L 300); cp. Bus. Swob., op. cit., 
suppose that Xenophon’s cxtravagant ideas about 


1043 n. 1 and see n. 52. Hegemon was an opponent 


tpop?) in the Revenues (below, n. 92) were ever put 
into effect. There is no good evidence to connect 
the Theoric distributions with more than the festivals 
(see Kahrstedt, op. cit., n. 42). Etym. Mag. sv. 
‘dimpedia’ (dfeloi dto - off 6 dios Kabripevos 
puobogdper) is hardly of much value. The two-obol 
dole, to the best of our knowledge, happened only in 
the last years of the Peloponnesian War (Bus.-Swob., 
Gr. St. 899 n. 5 for the evidence). 

“ Quoted by Andreades, History of Greek Public 
Finance 207. 

© Op. cit., p. 16 f. 

“ Cp. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens 474 f. 

*? Hammond, History of Greece (1959) 531 £. is their 
latest appearance. 

** Cp. Beloch, op. cit., 484 n. 6 for the effect of 
the law of Hegemon. The law was passed before 


of Demosthenes (Dem. xviii 285) and presumably his 
law sought to curtail the power of the office in which 
Demosthenes was established in 337/6. 

** Eubulus is connected with td Gewpixd and 
Theoric distributions in Schol. Aesch. iii 25, Theo- 
pompus F. 99, Schol. Dem. x 11 (Dind. 203 /. 21), 
and with the building programme in Schol. Dem. 
iii 29 (Dind. 193) and Din. i 96, which appears to 
have been the concern of the Theoric Commission 
me iii 25, Philoch. F. 56a). 

* Acsch. iii 25. The Eudoxus honoured in 
IG ii* 223 B and C by the Council because he cad: 
nal dixaleas éxepedsOn hy abrou 4 Bovdi, xpoo[érafev] 
Tis Te dtoexrjoee,; tit Bovdie Kai tic ebxoopias pera 
Ti apuTdveew was presumably an official concerned 
with the affairs of the Council alone. 
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How, then, could such limited tenure afford him the opportunity to establish his influ- 
ence? It may be that one year sufficed for him to win respect and get his supporters 
elected to succeed him. It may be that before the law of Hegemon the office could be 


held repeatedly: Aristotle’s description 
not surprise us if in the difficult days 


of the 320s" does not gainsay this, and it need 
after the Social War 


Eubulus constituted in the 


administration of the city the counterpart of Phocion, constantly general.** But the truth 
may be rather more than either of these two answers. 
The inception of the Theoric Fund has been much discussed and necessarily incon- 


clusively. 


The evidence conflicts and no one solution is likely to 


command universal 


esteem.®* But, even if there were Theoric distributions before Diophantus and Eubulus, 


it seems that Eubulus made some important change. 


In commenting on the word Qcewpixd, 


Harpocration cited a remark of Philinus who appears to have been an orator in the time of 


Lycurgus: DiAtvos 5é €v 7H ™pos LodoxAtovs Kai Etpiridou eixdvas epi EvBovdov déyww dyaiv * 


“éxdijfn Sé Oewpixdv, Gre TOY 
twa wavres éopralwar Kal Tis Bewpias pndeis 


an orator within a generation™ speaking as 
the very name, which, moreover, had never occurred in Aristophanes. 
was the first to distribute money at the festivals or not, he was responsible for the name, 


Avwovvoiwv troytwv Svrwv drdvepev EsBovdos eis Ti Ovatay, 
drrodeiryra 5:° aofveray TeV 
‘f the actions of Eubulus had given rise to 


Siew.” Here is 


So, whether Eubulus 
and 


one wonders whether the whole Theoric Commission was his creation also.** At some time 
in the fourth century the surplus moneys of the administration were used for war and the 


% AP 62.3 dpyew dé tas per Kata adepow apyas 
ears nAcovdxig, tev 5 GJaov ovdepiar, ahi Povietoat 


82 Whether Lewis's suggestion that the law alluded 
to by Plutarch (Mor. 841 C i) nisiw xévte ety 
Suéxew tov yepotovnPévta éxi ta Snudova ypypeara) 
is the law of Hegemon (above, 5. 48) is accepted or 
not, the fact that there was such a law suggests that 
re-election in some financial office had previously 
been permitted. 

83 Jacoby, Commentary on Philochorus F. 33 follows 
Bus.-Swob., of. cit., 899 and Schwahn RE vA.2 col. 
2233 /f. in treating the Theoric distributions as 
Periclean—a view mainly deriving not so much from 
the fact that Philochorus possibly discussed Theoric 
distributions in Book iii of his Atthis (for there are 
good grounds for amending this numeral to vi, i.¢. 
F to cp. Jacoby, loc. cit.) as from Plutarch’s 
attribution (Per. 9) and the entry in Hesychius, 8.v. 
“Spayyat) yalatéoa’ (éxi Awpdrrov—archon 395/4—T9 
Oewpixdy éyévero Spay) implying that there had 
been Theoric distributions earlier. Kahrstedt (loc. 
cit. in n. 42) argues for their institution after 362, for 
which he cites Justin vi 9.2. I prefer the late date. 
The silence of Aristophanes in the Ecclesiazusae and 
the Plutus is strong in support of Kahrstedt, and the 
evidence for an early date is far from cogent; Plut., 
Per. g is rather general, the Scholiast to Aeschines 
iii 24 precise but of questionable authority, and the 
citation from Philochorus, whose full account would 
have resolved our doubts, is disquieting. For, when 
quoting this fragment, Harpocration also said that 
Agyrrhius began distributions; so either he had not 
read Philochorus carefully or Philochorus did not 
say that Pericles began the Theoricon. I prefer the 
latter. After all, the institution was of great interest 


to Aristotle’s generation and surely he would have 
mentioned it if Pericles had begun the distributions. 
Pericles was the first to provide pay for jurors 
(AP 27.3) and he provided moncy for all in the form 
of wages under the building as he said 
in answer to Thucydides, son of Melesias (Plut., 
Per. 12) and this was cnough, perhaps, to excite an 
excursus from Philochorus on juchopopla and to 
mislead other less exact writers. 

As for Harpocration's remark about Agyrrhius, it 
seems better to relate it to his introduction of pay for 
attendance at the Assembly (AP 41.3) to which the 
Ecclesiazusae refers so often than to the Theoricon, 
of which it has not a word. Athens did not have 
money for such luxuries in the Corinthian war, cer- 
tainly not éai Atopdyrov, 395/4 and for this reason 
the explanation of the notice in Hesychius given by 
Beloch (Att. Pol. 180 n. 4) is probably the right one, 
viz. that it relates to the distributions made by 
Diophantus the Sphettian (cp. Schol. Aesch. iii 24). 

These are substantially the arguments set out by 
J. van Ooteghen in Etudes Classiques i (1932) 388, who 
‘also followed Kahrstedt in taking Justin vi 9.1 f. as 
evidence that the distributions began after Mantinea. 
But from 362 to the law establishing the use of the 
surpluses for the Theoricon Athens was continually 
at war and money was probably not available for 
distributions. It seems therefore better to suppose 
that the whole institution began in 355 OF soon after. 
But this view is not essential to the argument de- 
veloped in the text. 

5 For Philinus see RE xix 2 col. 2175 f. 

55 Even those who date the institution of the 
Theoricon to the fifth century do not necessarily 
suppose that the Commission pre-dates Eubulus. 
Cp. Schwahn, loc. cit. 
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likely date for such a system to begin would be 378, if not earlier.6 From then down to 
the end of the Social War Athens was hardly ever at peace, and so if there was any money at 
all distributed it must have been provided for in the diataxis and is unlikely to have been 
large. If officials existed to distribute moneys they must have been very minor. Yet in 
Aristotle’s day, when the power of of ézi 7d Oewpixdvy had been lessened by the law of 
Hegemon, they were elected like the rapiéas r@v otparuutixdy and the émeAnris tOv Kpyvav 
and no one else in the civil administration (AP 43.1). Whence did they acquire this 
dignity? It seems reasonable to suppose that Eubulus was responsible and that the Theoric 
Commission as we mect it was his creation and to that in part Aeschines referred when 
he said (iii 25) dia rw mpos EvBovAov yevoudvny riotw dyiv of éri ro Oewpixov Keyxeipo- 
rovnpévot Hpyov----«.7.A, That is, the Theoric Commission was the instrument created by 
Eubulus for the financial administration of Athens. This is perhaps little more than a 
guess, but the éxueAnri)js trav xpyyav is suggestive. It is curious that such a minor official 
was elected in the 320s (AP 43.1). He hardly appears in the evidence but it is striking 
that among the public works that Demosthenes scoffs at he twice mentions xpyjvar (iii 29, 
xiii 30). Perhaps the elected Superintendent was also the creation of Eubulus.5? A 
further indication that the Commission was made an important public office by Eubulus 
may perhaps lie in the strange demand made in Xenophon’s Revenues (v 1) for the estab- 
lishment of eipyvodiAaxes—rodd yap av Kal abrn aipefeica 7 apy?) mpoodiAcorépay Kai oixeto- 
répay cloaduxvetofa: maow dvOpimos moujoue ri wow, ie. a demand for officials 
concerned to make the city more attractive to trade. Thiel®* explained these eipyvodiAaxes 
thus: ‘Collegium, opinor, intelligitur quod controversias inter Athenienses aliasque civitates 
Graecas ortas componere studens bello occurrere conetur.’ But this falls flat since there 
is no reason to suppose that trade disputes were a serious menace to peace nor was arbitra- 
tion of this sort unprovided for in Athens (AP 59.6, etc.). Another explanation may be 
suggested. There is only one other known instance of the word and that is in Aeschines 
(iii 159) where he says that Demosthenes, on his return to Athens from his excursion after 
Chaeronea to gather corn and money, wapicv Hubris éni 76 Bijpa, eipyvodidaxa tpas abrov 
éxéAeve yetporovetv. Of course this may be mere sarcastic abuse, but it seems natural 
to connect it with the position Demosthenes held after Chaeronea, Of the two offices 
attributed to him, the post of recyorroids seems ruled out of consideration, for it was probably 
not elective (cp. AP 43.1) and Demosthenes’ work on the walls was hardly indicative of 
timidity towards the Macedonians nor does he in fact appear to have actually been 
retyorows (Aesch. iii 28). I guess therefore that Aeschines referred to his election éi rd 
fewpixdv for 337/6, and that he chose as a sneer the word used twenty years earlier by 
Xenophon in proposing a new office to make the most of the peace. Here perhaps as else- 
where in the Revenues what Xenophon proposed, Eubulus enacted. 

The effect of all this is to replace Motzki’s Finance Minister with a Theoric Commission 
which fulfilled a comparable function. The moneys handled appear to have been con- 
siderable. The amounts distributed, as I have already remarked, were normally not 
large, but there is no reason to suppose that the Commission controlled no more than it 
distributed.5® In 353/2, the probable date of the speech On the Syntaxis (see note 9), which 
was delivered during a debate on the distribution of money (1), the surpluses®® were no 
doubt small (3) for the city was still picking up after the Social War, and likewise in 351 


8 This is discussed in my article ‘Demosthenes and ** In his commentary on this passage. 
the Stratiotic Fund’ Mnemosyne 1962 377 ff. ** Jones, op. cit., 33 f. appears to assume this in 
*? In the drought of 961 wells dried up ({[Dem.] _ belittling the importance of the Theoricon. 
1. 61). In 9357/6 there was a ortodeia aapd adow 6° For a statement of how the surpluses arose see 
dvOpeimog (Dem. xx 33), perhaps due to drought. Francotte, Les finances 151 f. 
The water supply of Athens may have needed special 
attention in 355- 
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when Demosthenes wanted ninety-two talents for his standing force in the war for Amphi- 
polis (Dem. iv 28f), he probably had nothing to say about the Theoric Fund because it 
was hardly large enough to matter, but by 349 the position had changed sufficiently for 
him to look to the Fund to finance the expedition to Olynthus (Dem. i 19f., ui 10 f.). 
Demosthenes was presumably not weakening his case by a piece of downright silliness. 
So by that year there had begun to be considerable amounts in the Theoric Fund, Con- 
sonant with this is the important role played by the Commission in public works. In the 
effort to prove that Demosthenes had rendered himself liable to edOuvae as a Tetxyorrotds, 
Aeschines (iii 25) may have gone further in his description of the Commission’s function 
than was justified; the groséxra:,*t for instance, and the empedyral rev vecwpley™* continued 
to function. But what he said was, in general, true enough: the Theoric Commission 
clearly had a major part in matters quite unconnected with mere distributions of money." 
Harpocration, §.v. "@ewpixd, says Tabra ~~ ~~ ~ borepov - - - Katerilero eis re Tas Sypootas 
xaracKevas Kal Siavopas Tay mwokTav. Philochorus says that when in 39/8 the Athenians 
suspended work on the docks and the Skeuotheke, at the same time ra ypyjpara eyndicarro 
ndvr’ elvar otpatuorixd: that is, the Theoric Fund was to be used for war, having been 
used till then on the buildings (¢p- Schol. Aesch. iii 24). Indeed the varied activities of the 
Theoric Commission mentioned by Aeschines are probably demonstrated by Demosthenes’ 
acts when he was a Commissioner; at any rate his work on the walls was certainly not 
undertaken by him in the capacity of reryorads.4 “This evidence is of course imprecise, 
but it is sufficient to suggest that under Eubulus the Commission had wide responsibilities, 
that he financed his work on the battlements from the Theoric Fund® just as Demosthenes 
was later to use ten talents €« Tijs Sroucijoews for work on the walls (Aesch, iii 31), that the 
Commissioners in some way were involved in the province of the cryeAyral Tey vewpiov 
(and it is no surprise to find that Eubulus had bought a quantity of wood for work in the 
yards (IG ii* 1627 /. 352, etc.) or that Dinarchus (i 96) could speak of triremes being built 
én Ed8ovAov), and that in addition to managing both important constructions, such as 
the docks and the Skeuotheke, and minor public works, such as the repair of roads, they 
exercised a general supervision over finance. If to such a Commission re-election were 
permitted, Eubulus could have directly controlled the whole financial administration of 
the city. 


“ They were functioning in 346 at any rate “iG = (of 3943/2) where one would have expected to find 
ii? 212 f. 49). him and Aesch. iii 25 says that before the law of 

“2 fC i? 1621 is a navy-list of the early 3405 of the Hegemon his functions were exercised by the Theoric 
normal sort. JG ii® 1622 of 342/1 is exceptional in Commission: presumably he was superseded. Cp. 
form and Mr D. M. Lewis argues that it was drawn Bus.-Swob., op. cit, 1043 n. 1. The occurrence 0 
up not by the Supednral tar reaper but by some an antigrapheus in IG ii® 244 |. 23 docs not argue 
other body and, along with other evidence, indi- against this view; the date of this inscription is often 
cates that the émpiedarai had been temporarily given as 3937/6 but it may well belong to the 9505 
superseded. Discussion of this view must wait until (below, n. 109). Nor is the value of Aeschincs’ 
he has published it, but to my mind the onus of remark to be impugned by pointing out that he speaks 
proof will be very much on those who claim that as if the drteypapers did not exist in 330 when JG 
this is not a document of the fmipedqral tH vempior; i? 1700 |. 217 shows that he did exist in 9395/4; for 
for no matter how much the Theoric Commission alter the law of Hegemon the dyteyparpeds, though he 
interfered in the finances of the navy, the routine existed, was not important and Anstotle has nothing 
work of the docks had to go on and this probably to say about him in the Ath. Pol. (but see Jacoby ad 
required a board of officials concerned solely with it. Philoch. F. 198); he was just no longer yeipotorntis 
‘That is, the Theoric Commission could only control, «tj der w.t.2. 
not supersede, and, until cogent arguments to the In this note I am especially indebted to Mr D. M. 
contrary appear, it is reasonable to suppose that the Lewis, 
émpedytal ta vempior continued to function in the #4 Aesch. iii 27 f., esp. 28 where Acschines tries to 
late as in the early 9495. deal with the imagined objection of Demosthenes tm; 

© The supersession of the drtrypapetts has often ofr” FAaye Tergomoi: ott” eyeipotorify tad Tot deja. 
been remarked. He is missing from IG ii® 223 C # Schol, Dem. iii 29 (= Dind. viii 193). 
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If Eubulus created, or radically reorganised, the distribution of money after the Social 
War, where does Diophantus’ work of distribution belong? The scholiast to Aeschines 
lil 24 Says. ..moAAd dua ypijpara devetpavto emi 77 Tod Pewpixod wpoddcet, ra prev deoddvrov, 
ta 6€ EvBovAov diavepovros, and the relation of the two in finance as elsewhere needs to 
be considered. Kahrstedt, taking Justin vi 9.1 more precisely than it deserves, argued that 
the Theorie distribution began after Mantinea and if this were so Diophantus’ distributions 
might come before the Social War. But this would raise difficulties, For if there was a 
new Common Peace with Thebes in 962, there was war elsewhere as Demosthenes | and 
xxiii testify and presumably the surpluses were used for the war, not for distribution. More 
probably, Diophantus played his part after the Social War.“ The Theoric Fund and 
Commission were established in stages; Demosthenes (iii 11) speaks of laws. In the first 
stage, Eubulus might still be subordinate in influence or equal and Diophantus might have 
played a part financially before he was eclipsed by his associate.®7 


The Theoric Commission presided in effect over the «ow dioixnoww, as Aeschines (ii 149) 
termed it, using 7a Gewpsxd as seemed best.** It was essential that their moneys should be 
safe from rash and ill-considered decrees, and so Eubulus took steps to secure this, It is 
evident from the Olynthiacs that it was not possible in 349 to use Theoric moneys for war 
without repealing the laws concerning the Theoric Fund. In the first of these speeches (19) 
he said that either Theoric money should be used to finance help from Olynthus or there 
would have to be eiodopal, but he shrank from moving a decree. "Ti ody; dv ss efrot, ‘od 
ypaders vatr’ elva: orparwrind; pa AU ok éywye. Why not, unless he feared the law? 
In the Third (10 f.), which, whenever precisely it was delivered, was certainly delivered 
before the Euboean expedition of February 348 and the celebrated decree of Apollodorus 
([Dem.] lix 4),°* Demosthenes openly (caéds odrwoi) attacked the laws governing the 
Theoric Fund and demanded their repeal by those who had proposed them: that was the way 
to finance the expedition. ‘These passages make clear that the laws establishing the Theoric 
Fund had precluded its use for war and the history of Apollodorus’ attempt bears this out. 
He did not propose directly that ra wepidvra ypijara tis Stoucricecws should be oTparuuTind 
but called for a special vote (S:ayetporovijoat™® row Sijsov etre Boxe? Ta TepiorTa xXpijuara THs 
diomjoews otpariwrind elvar eire Gewpixd), The decree was passed and the people 
voted as he desired (5). Yet, having gained the approval of the people in this way, he 
was prosecuted under the ypagy) wapavduew and fined. The speaker of [Dem.] lix would 
have it thought that Apollodorus was convicted on a mere technicality, viz. «is ddde ro 
Sypogi ex mevre Kal eixoot éray," and other irrelevancies, but this should not deceive us. 


“Cp. Dem, xx 197 for both Diophantus and 
Eubulus busying themselves with finance at the same 
time. 

Some confirmation of this is to be found in Ar., 
Pol. 1267 B 18—dat’ efnep dei dyuociows eivax robe 
Td Kod épyazopévovg, dei - - = che Andpartd: nore 
cateoretaler “AQyenai, totroy Fyew tip tpdmov, 
When did he provide the city with these dnadavoe 
teyvita? Xenophon m the Aeon: makes no 
mention of them despite his advocacy of the idea of 
having them. So probably Diophantos did it after 
the treatise was written, perhaps even as a result of it. 

* Mr D. M. Lewis's article will establish as a 
basis for future discussion of Lycurgus’ position that 
the man who was elected [é]-i rijv diloienow tale 
atrod doacar [taujia; in Hyper. v 28 was Demos- 
thenes as Theoric Commissioner. 


" Cp. “The Defence of Olynthus’ CQ xii (1962) 
130 f. Part iii following Kahrstedt, Fortchungen 61, on 
the dating of the Third Olynthiac. 

7 Decision by deryeypotovla on some minor 
matters was normal, and possible in major questions, 
e.g. 1G ii? 28, (Cp. Bus.-Swob., op. cit, 1000 n. 4.) 
So no inference can be drawn from its use in 348, 
though it may well have been that this somewhat 
unusual procedure stemmed from fear of the conse- 
quences under the laws governing the Theoric Fund. 

"These words came in the manuscripts in 9 
where they are ‘alienissima’, and were inserted by 
Sauppe in 5 where the scribe of S has marked a 
lacuna in the middle of the paragraph, It seems 
to be the custom of most orators of the period to give 
corroborative detail. So towards the end of 5 some 
amplification of pevdel: adprepas might be expected; 
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Any prominent political figure convicted by an Athenian court could say this sort of thing, 
for any allegation or slander sufficed for an Athenian legal speech, and he could be unfairly 
convicted on the strength of it; but Apollodorus was probably not in this plight. For, even 
if he had been convicted on a mere technicality, no one else dared to follow up his attack 
on the laws, just as Demosthenes had not dared although he believed the ending of the laws 


was essential to Athens’ safety. 


The only satisfactory explanation is that Demosthenes 


dared not brave the law, but that in the critical days when Phocion’s army was in peril in 
Euboea Apollodorus did dare and had to pay for it.7* 

Furthermore, the speech On the Syntaxis shows that the law was in force by 353/2- It 
speaks of those who distribute and give away 7a Kowd (1); the income of the city is being 
squandered és oddév Séov (4), presumably on ‘repairs to roads and wells and stucco walls 


and trash’ (30), when there should be adequate preparation zpds Tov éAeuov (3).7* But 


never a word of direct proposal to stop it all. 


to ypadew. 


The law of Eubulus had curtailed the right 


There would be no need to make this explicit, if the subject had not been befogged 


over the last century by false theory. 


The confusion really arose because for long the 


Euboean expedition was dated before the Olynthian war, and so Schaefer was led to accept 


the account of the Scholiast on the First Olyn 
Euboean expedition aright,** but the fantasy of the Scholiast lingers on. 


thiac.** 


Weil and Radiige set the date of the 
Here is in essence 


what he says (ad Dem. it = Dindorf Vol. viii 32 and 33). 


1. The Athenians, ypyjpara €xovres orparwwrixd have lately (éayxos) made them 


Bewprxd. 


2. Demosthenes wished radra peraBareiv «ts orparuutixd, eredirep viv xaréhafer 0 


wdAenos 6 mpos Piurrov, but he approached the matter cautiously. 


3. Digression on the history of Theoric distributions 
(a) Pericles &ypayie ra mpocodevdpeva XpHpaTa TH réda yeréobas rac Oewpixa tots 


sroAirats. 


(b) elra émyecpyoavros *Amo\Modcipou Twos mdAw abra mowjoa orparwriKd, ~~ - - 
EvBovros eypaye vopov 7ov xedevovra Gavdre Cyuuodabat et ris éreyerpoty peraroeiv Ta 


Bewpixa oTparuvtikd. 


4. Ad dadxis ev rots Pduamnois pepvyTat aibrav 6 Anpoobévns, svpPovdever pdvov are 


adréy AvOivat, od pévrot Kai eyypadus Adyet, 


rep Wy émivduvov. 


There are here three serious errors, serious, that is, for the Scholiast’s credit. 


(i) He thinks that the war against Philip has just (viv) begun, 
as Isocrates (To Philip 2) terms the war against Philip, began long before 349. 


The war for Amphipolis, 
If no other 


proof of hostilities existed, those recorded in Polyaenus iv 2.22 would suffice, but there is 
ample evidence that Athens considered herself at war after making peace with the allies in 


in 9, even without the words moved by Sauppe, 
airiay wevdi) is fully amplified. Possibly the false 
accusation from 5 was written in the margin of 9 
as a parallel, and got incorporated later. 

This note repeats in substance the opinion of Mr 
A. N. Bryan-Brown who concludes that ‘if a place 
has to be found for the vagabond clause, Sauppe has 
probably found the best, but that more than proba- 
bility is not possible’. 

7 Francotte, Les finances 219 f. long ago clearly, if 
briefly, stated the view, that it was the Theoric laws 
which checked Demosthenes. 


1 What precisely was the subject of the debate 
to which this speech belonged? Not the institution 
of the restriction on the use of the surpluses, for that 
is presupposed in the speech, but presumably some 
enlargement of the sphere of influence of the Theoric 
Commission or the introduction of some law like 
IG ii? 244. 

74 Op. cit., 208. Motzki, op. ctt., 75 and Pickard- 
Cambridge, Demosthenes 127 reject the Scholiast. 

1 H, Weil, Recue de Philologie N.S. iii (1879) and 
E. Radiige, Zur Zeithestimmung des eubdischen und 
olynthischen Krieges (1908). 
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355,°* and the only war in question is the war for Amphipolis which Philip held from 357 
onwards. Néyv indeed! 

(ii) He thinks that such a decree as he attributes to Pericles was possible in fifth-century 
Athens. Pericles may have moved a decree about the surpluses as Callias did in the first 
Callias Decree (€s 76 vedpuov Kai ra relye rots wepidoe ypécfas ypduac[w]), but in the 
terms of the Scholiast never. Perhaps he was only writing loosely, but one suspects his 
grip of the subject. 

(iii) He thinks that the motion of Apollodorus preceded the Olynthiacs. (The reference 
to what Demosthenes said ev tots DiAurmxois makes clear that the Olynthiacs were meant.) 
This is the very reverse of the truth?? and devastating for the Scholiast, because he thinks 
that the allusions of the Olynthiacs are to be understood by reference to a law passed after 
Apollodorus. 

So what value are we to give to the assertion that Eubulus got a law passed imposing the 
death penalty after Apollodorus’ decree? One suspects that the Scholiast knew very 
little of the subject beyond what he read, or rather misread, in Demosthenes. I submit 
that his evidence is worthless, but, if any would cling to it, they must rebut this dilemma. 
Either there was no law before Apollodorus in which case the cautious allusions of the 
Olynthiacs and of the speech On the Syntaxis require explanation, or there was one law which 
from 353 to 349/8 inhibited Demosthenes and another law which was passed in 348 merely 
increasing the penalty, i.e. the law mentioned by the Scholiast, in which case this second 
law would be trivial. Until this dilemma is rebutted, the Scholiast should be treated as 
ill-informed and misleading, and this theory of a law in 348 should be renounced. 

The root of the trouble, perhaps, for the Scholiast and his followers lies in a misleading 
remark made by the speaker of [Dem.] lix about the decree proposed by Apollodorus. 
The claim is made (4) that, when Apollodorus proposed that the People should decide by 
special vote whether the surpluses of the administration should be used for military pur- 
poses or for Theoric, the laws actually required that in time of war these surpluses should 
be used for the former (xeAevdvrwv raw vépow, Grav wéAcuos }, Ta wepidvra ypripara ris 
dworxyjcews orparuorixa elvac). For two reasons this claim simply cannot be taken as a 
plain statement of fact. First, there was war against Philip from 357 onwards, and if the 
law had stood as the speaker claimed, there could have been no Theoric distributions at all 
in this period. Nor can it be claimed that the war in Euboea was a war within the definition 
of the law when the war in the north was not; for neither is there any ground in the evidence 
for such an hypothesis,?* nor did these alleged laws come into effect when the Euboean 
expedition began, for an appreciable period of time had elapsed before Apollodorus made 
his proposal.”® Athens was and had long been at war; so the speaker is secking to mislead. 
Secondly, if the laws had ordered what is claimed, Demosthenes would have been perfectly 
free to propose what he in fact so circumspectly advocated but did not propose. The laws 
cannot have been in 349 what the speaker claimed. Yet some explanation of the speaker's 
remark is due. He may have been simply lying, but that scems less probable than that 
there is some shadow of the truth in what he said. The explanation that suggests itself is 
that he was describing the state of the laws before the Theoric laws came into force. As I 
have argued elsewhere,*® it seems reasonable to suppose that there was from the inception 


7 Xen. Revenues v 12 éxei dé eipivn Kata Oddarray 
yeyérnra: ... ic. war remains elsewhere; Dem. xxiv 
95 Tois tod modéuov Kaipoiz; Dem. xxiii 107-9; 
SIG 196 L. 40; and above all the whole First Philippic. 

*? Some have put the Third Olynthiac after Apollo- 
dorus’ motion (e.g. Pokorny, Studien 118.) but no 
one, to my knowledge, since Radiige, op. cit., set the 
chronology right, has attempted to post-date the 
First. 


** Is it conceivable in view of Athens’ bitter 
experience of what could happen as the result of 
military operations in the Hellespont that she should 
not regard a war that constantly threatened the 
Chersonese as not really a war? 

7* For chronology of the Euboean war see ‘The 
Defence of Olynthus’ CQ xii (1962) 127 f. 

*° “Demosthenes and the Stratiotic Fund’ 
Mnemosyne 1962 377 ff. 
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of the Second Athenian Confederacy a Stratiotic Fund from which the war from 378 on 
was financed, and that this fund was partly supplied, to adapt our speaker’s words, by ra 
mepidvra xpipara Tis Sioixijcews, Grav wéAeuos #. If this is right, the laws of Eubulus 
superseded the financial system of Callistratus, but the speaker of [Dem.] lix, to deceive 
his jury, was referring to the laws before 355. He may have deceived his jury as he appears 
to have deceived the Scholiast. Historians should be less gullible. 

Another source of confusion about Eubulus’ laws is Philochorus’ account (F. 56a) of 
how the Theoric moneys came to be used for war. He recorded for 339/8: Avowayldns 
*Ayapvets + émi rovrov 7a pev épya ra epi rods vewsolkovs Kal Thy axevobiixny aveBdAovro bia 
rov méAeuov Tov mpds Piurzov, 7a 5é xpypara élmdioavro mavr’ elvar orpatiuutexd, Anpoobévous 

i . One might think that, if Demosthenes could so propose and the People decree 
in 339/8, they could have done the same in 349. But this would be bad argument. 
Between the rise of Demosthenes to power in 343 and the decree of 339/8, the Theoric laws 
may have been modified. Indeed, one might guess the moment. From 35 to 45 of the 
Fourth Philippic it seems that by 341 no change in the laws had yet been made or was con- 
templated. In 340/39 Philip declared war. Why was the change not made then? It 
is hardly likely that Athens was prosperous enough to begin the war and continue, as 
Pericles a century before had not felt able, to carry out the building programme and use the 
surpluses for other than military purposes. Since the change was delayed till 339/8, it 
may be suggested that the Theoric laws had not been changed by the time the war began, 
and that the revision of the laws in the first prytany of 339/8 was a necessary preliminary 
to Demosthenes’ decree. If Jacoby is right in maintaining™ that a citation from Philochorus 
which begins, as this does, é7i rovrov . - . is his first entry for the year, the decree of Demos- 
thenes in 339 came soon after the start of the year, close upon, perhaps, the repeal of the 
relevant Theoric law.®? Yet, whatever is the truth of this, it should be clear that there is 
no difficulty in explaining why Demosthenes could do by decree in 339/8 what he could 
not ten years earlier. 

To sum up this part of the argument. I have argued in support of the view that between 
the end of the Social War and 353/2, the date of the speech On the Syntaxis, Eubulus estab- 
lished, perhaps by stages, a Theoric Commission with a dominant interest in the working 
of the Athenian financial system, and supplied it with a fund of which a small amount was 
distributed to the People and the rest used for various public projects, but which could not 
be used for war before the law was changed. 


It may be useful briefly to survey Eubulus’ achievement in the economic ficld, although 
there is little to add to previous discussions. There were two sides to Eubulus’ activity. 
First, he was concerned, as Xenophon was in the Revenues, to increase the income of the State 
and it is possible in general terms to follow the return of Athens’ finances to a well-balanced 
condition, Secondly, but not of secondary importance, was the increase in general pross 
perity whereby individuals were in a better position to meet the obligations of tricrarchies 
and other public services.** This is not directly attested, but the increase of revenue is an 
index and must suffice. 

In 355 the annual revenue had dropped to a mere 130 talents as Demosthenes says 
in a passage that seems to relate to the end of the Social War,** and, consonant with this, 


*! Commentary on Philoch. F. 157 P- 532: fortunes which had made reform of the law of 
* For the procedure of ropofecia see Hignett, Periander necessary. 
History of the Athenian Constitution 299 f. x 37. There has been general concord in 
* Cp. Motzki, op. cit., 79 f referring this passage to the end of the Social War 


* Perhaps Demosthenes’ trierarchic law (Dem. but it may be worth while to set out the 
xviii. 102, etc.) reflects an increase in individual for doing so since Didymus comments (8.49) ely ar 
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the evidence of the period of the Social War suggests that efforts were made to scrape 
up money from all possible sources.** Isocrates’ On the Peace is eloquent testimony to the 
impoverishment of the city*? and Xenophon’s Revenues is revealing both in general and in 
detail; for instance, it emerges (vi 1) that officials were not being paid and that there were 
many vacant houses and sites within the city itself (ii 6). By 346 the revenues had risen 
to 400 talents a year (Theopompus F. 166). The rate of progress can be seen, as I have 
already remarked, in the contrast between the financial proposals of Demosthenes in 351 
and 349 (see note 60). Since Demosthenes did not demand in 351 the use of the Theorika, 
the surpluses were presumably still small and indeed in the Aristocrates (209) he remarked 
that there was not a day's travelling expenses év 7 «ows, but two years later he looked to 
the surpluses to finance the defence of Olynthus. Thus by 346 the Athenian economy 
had gone a long way towards recovery*# and only in 348 was there a temporary crisis, when 
Phocion’s citizen army in Euboea was held longer than had been expected. During this 
méAcuos damavypds (Dem. v 5) it looked for a while as if the Theoric laws would have to be 
repealed and Apollodorus’ proposal was at first well received ([Dem.] lix 4,5). But the 
war did not interrupt Athens’ steady recovery. The statement of the speaker of [Dem.] xlix 


oftos d xapés, év ce wep[l] Alyds aotapots Hrrplerres 
éralzjereMyear xal els Bpaye 6 dijuoz avreatddn ta 
alr] apola]ddav arpiconeciw [. alapes de 
totr[o] aoujoe: followed by a gap twice as long 
which must have contained the grounds for his 
statement. My reasons for differing from Didymus 
are as follows: 

(a) A study of all instances of sdda in the genuine 
speeches of Demosthenes shows that it is unlikely 
that he would have used of adda to refer to the end 
of the Peloponnesian War. Indeed, he normally 
used acid: to refer to fairly recent events although 
he of course used it for events as early as 4o3 and 
twice for events still earlier, Of addat (where the 
two go closely together, as here In x 37) he used to 
mean éa ¢vod. Cp, ii 2 wal wad" dxpifiies alda * én” 
(pot yap, ob medida yéyorer--. Atxy 2 of mddas is used 
in 951 to refer to the Social War. There is one 
case where a longer period is involved, xxiv 138 of 
widat dé’ ia’ EtdrOpow dpyortoz, icc. in 9493/2 of 
302/1, but the point remains that by of adja he 
means in the life-time of either himself or his audi- 
ence. Cp. xviii 100 #2ddou; xai adidas yeyorvias 
wid viv dp" jude abrae. In 341 comparatively few 
would be present in the assembly with lively memo- 
ries of go5. Such a date for Demosthenes would be 
addat, certainly not of mddat, and more certainly still, 
not of cidar with éromodper. 

(6) When Demosthenes alluded to events before 
his own life-time, it was his custom, where he did not 
cite documentary evidence as at, ¢.g., xix 276, and 
xx 77, to avoid seeming to talk authoritatively about 
things beyond his direct knowledge by using phrases 
such as “I have heard’ or ‘you all know’, c.g. XX 11, 
52, 68, 7g. I have collected t5 examples. Some- 
times he alludes directly to events before his life- 
fime—ix 23, xiii arf, xviii o6, xix 191 and 263, 
xx 59 and 60 are the cases I have collected. With 
some of these, for various reasons, his apologetic 
manner would have been cither unnecessary or 
inappropriate but the important point is that in 


none of them does he use the first person, as éroofer 
here. 5o the absence of his customary introduction 
together with the use of the first person combine to 
show that he is speaking of his own life-time. 

(¢) Tpejpets éxdcor - - - avr’ exovoiuev td déorra 
come suitably from the volunteer trierarch of 
357 (Dem. xxi 161, etc.), but are quite inappro- 
priate to the period after Acgospotami when Athens 
was first blockaded and then deprived of ships. 

I apologise for labouring what has seemed to many 
obvious, but teaching experience has shown that it is 
not always so. 

** For the decemviral commission to collect 
arrears of eiopopd see Dem. xx 1, 42, 44, 4B £; 
xxiv 8, 9 f, 160-75, 197. For similar activities by 
the éxyedqrai téiw renplew see Dem. xxii 63. By 
the end of the Social War the State was virtually 
bankrupt (<p. Dem. xx 24, 115; xxiii 209) and the 
national festivals were in jeopardy—hence Aristo- 
phon’s commission (Dem. xxiv 11) and the law of 
Timocrates. 

"7 Cp. 1g, etc. Agriculture and overseas trade 
were depressed, as were Gdat épyacia, al viv dvd 
tor addenor éxdedoinacw (20) and traders and 
aliens, resident and non-resident alike, had left th 
city (21). Most significant is Isocrates’ proposal 
to plant colonies in Thrace (24). In the Panegyricus 
his hope had been that the poverty of Greece could 
be cured by occupying part of the Persian Empire 
(166), and in the letter To Philip the same idea 
recurs (5) as in the Panathenaicus (14). That is, like 
other Panhellenists (cp, Men., Anab. iii 2.25 f.), he 
looked forward to the colonies of Alexander as the 
eure for Greece's economic ills, but in 955 the 
condition of Athens was such that he for the moment 
was prepared to settle Thrace and yield to the 
Persian ultimatum. 

"* There is no evidence of what the city’s revenue 
had been in the first half of the century but probably 
in 346 it was higher than it had been at any time since 
the prosperity of the fifth century, 
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that there was not enough pay for a jury in the latter part of 349/8 (17) 1s not to be taken 


too seriously: there always was a temporary 
the taxes due in the tenth prytany were paid (Dem. xxiv 98; AP 47.4). 


shortage in the latter part of the year untul 


Only an invasion 


of Greece in 346 would have interrupted the process of recovery, and by that time prosperity 
was such that larger building work had been begun: no doubt more than the ten talent 
cisphora from the metics was devoted to the Docks and the Skeuotheke (JG ii* 505 /. 12). 

After 346 things improved still more and Demosthenes frequently referred to the 
healthy state of the city’s finances, though of course he will not concede the credit to Eubulus, 
In 343 there were, he remarked (xix 89), and would be, did ry elpyjrqv surpluses. In 541 
on three occasions (viii 45, ix 40, x 37) he commented on the abundance of money due to 
‘| réyn KadGs rowiea. Gone are the complaints of the earlier period. The Fourth Philippic 
is most suggestive: Demosthenes had no longer to denounce the Theoric Fund as an intoler- 
able scandal that had to be abolished if the city was adequately to prepare for the war 


that had virtually begun. 


For long the remarks in this speech about the Theorica were 


taken as proof that the speech was not by Demosthenes: how could he have changed his 


mind in this way? 


But the truth is that he was less of a model of constancy to his con- 


temporaries than to his latter-day admirers, and 7 téyn mowoiea had changed his opinion 


along with the city’s finances. 
Eubulus had turned out well. 


The methods by which Eubulus achieved 


The much abused patching and plastering and Ajo of 


all this are obscure, and almost all that is 


possible is to conjecture on the basis of the proposals of Xenophon’s Revenues.** The right 


date for that work is immediately after the pe 


ace which concluded the Social War,*" and 


it has been generally recognised as a guide to the sort of measures instituted by Eubulus.™ 
I have already suggested that Xenophon’s demand for a board of elpyvodwAaes (Vv 1) was 
met by the creation of the Theoric Commission, but it would be absurd to suppose that 


every proposal of Xenophon was acted on by the politician. 


Much of the treatise is fantastic. 


One leading idea seems to be that if the sources of revenue were fully developed it would be 
possible for every citizen to draw three obols a day,"* i.e. in @ year a matter of 500 talents 
for 20,000 citizens: no doubt Eubulus was more hard-headed, and there is no evidence 


#® For the relation of Xenophon and Eubulus the 
commonly cited fragment of Istros (FGA 934 F. 93), 
which says that Xenophon was exiled and recalled 
by decrees moved by the same Eubulus, is of no 
importance whatsoever: if it is correct, it cannot 
have been our Eubulus, for the early 390s is too 
early for him, and the common assumption that 
Xenophon was recalled about 970 is without founda- 
tion—a better case could perhaps be made out for 
487/6. The real reasons for supposing that Xeno- 
phon and Eubulus were associated are first that the 
Revenues, like Isocrates’ On the Peace, with which it 
has strong affinities (qf. Momigliano, foc, cil., 1. 38), 
provides a theoretical exposition of the advantages 
of the policy actually pursued by Eubulus, and 
secondly that the parallels between the proposals 
of Xenophon and the brief account of Dinarchus 
(i g6) are too strong to be mere chance (cp. Thiel, 
op. eit., xxiii £,), 

°° In FHS Ixxv (1955) 76 B-R-I. Sealey sought 
to revive the long unfashionable view that the 
Revenues is to be dated after the Peace of Philocrates. 
He based this on the statement in v 12 that ‘since 
there has been peace on sea, the city’s revenues have 
been increased’. But this is, strictly, heresy. The 
whole work is concerned with Athens’ impoverish- 


ment and how to overcome it and by 946 the city 
was no longer impoverished. ‘Thus to dwell on the 
statement at v 12 is to exalt it at the expense of the 
whole, Thicl, op. cit, vilif. rightly and firmly 
placed the work at the end of the Social War. There 
is eipijy Kata Gddarrar (Le. with the allies)—and 
war elsewhere presumably (the North as well as the 
Sacred War, v 9)—but the peace is very recent 
(cp. dv 1H viv TodZum iv 40 and see Thiel, viii); it is not 
clear that the statement about the increase of 
revenues could not be made in 355, even if it suited 
446 better—which to my mind it does not. 

1 Schwahn, Rh. Mus. xx (1931) argued that 
Eubulus was actually the author, and was answered 
by Wilhelm, Wiener Studien Wii (1934) 18f Thiel’s 
demonstration that the work is Xenophontic (op. 
cit., xiii £.) stands. 

* He means to buy up to three times as many 
slaves as citizens {iv 17), from slopopal (iti 7), for a 
return of 3 obols a day per citizen (iii g and 10)—so 
there would be ixarijy adowr "AOyraloiz tpopre tind 
xowoi (iv 33), an affluent society! Wilhelm, foc. cil., 
denied that Xenophon had in mind direct distribu- 
tions and that tpogj would only come a5 payment 
for performance of duties. ili 9 and +o prove him 
WROTE. 
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that his distributions were ever more than a small bonus; if tpo¢xj) was to be got, it would 
have to be by work on the building programme as in the days of Pericles. Nor is it likely 
that Eubulus shared Xenophon’s optimism about the unlimited resources of the mines 
(iv 1 £.), even if he was unaware of the economic effects of flooding the market with silver. 
Nor could the proposal that the State should keep merchant ships for hire (iii 14) have 
much attracted anyone with practical experience of the difficulties of maintaining the fleet 
in good shape. All this was naive and deserved Boeckh’s strictures.** There are in the 
work, however, three lines of thought sound in themselves and, as far as can be judged, 
followed by Eubulus. These are the increase of the total derived from the tax on metics, 
the encouragement of trade and traders, and capital investment to stimulate the economy. 

According to Isocrates (viii 21) at the end of the Social War Athens had been deserted 
by traders and aliens, both resident («érowor) and visiting (f€vor), and Xenophon (ii 1-7) 
made proposals for bringing the metics back. As far as we know, some of these proposals 
(the removal of certain dryuéac, the grant of the right to join the Knights, exemption from 
hoplite service) were not implemented but, since the proceeds of the peroixiov could be 
substantial, it is likely that something was done, and a hint is to be found in Xenophon’s 
proposal (ii 7) that metics should be allowed the right to acquire the many vacant houses 
and sites in the city. For it is a fact that, whereas before the Social War the conferment of 
yijs xai oixias éyxrno1s appears to have been very rare, after that war it is conferred, to 
judge by our epigraphic evidence, very freely indeed.” This of course affected only privi- 
leged individuals, but suggests that Eubulus had taken Xenophon’s advice, in part, about 
how to attract metics. 

In the encouragement of trade Eubulus’ activity is well enough attested. He provided 
the trading facilities and hostels® that Xenophon had demanded (iii 12 and 13)—a matter 
of no small importance. Also he may have been responsible for the institution of courts 
in which commercial disputes had to be settled within a month,*? in response to Xenophon’s 
demand for an acceleration of justice (iii 3). 

The raising of capital by forced loans for other than military purposes was not unknown 
to the fourth century. Xenophon’s idea (iii 7) was to provide the money necessary for 
his schemes by cisphora and his hopes were mainly concerned with the Attic silver mines.** 
Eubulus probably was interested: he prosecuted Moerocles in connection with mining 
contracts (Dem. xix 293) and certainly after the Social War there was a new and consider- 
able attempt to exploit the mines;** by 341 Demosthenes could speak of them as a likely 
object for Philip to covet (viii 45). Indeed, it is not inconceivable that some slaves were 
bought for hiring as Xenophon (iv 13f.) proposed.% There is, however, nothing to 
suggest that Eubulus went in for large scale capital investment in the mines, and one may 
presume that he was suitably cautious. Yet the notion of capital investment he may well 
have developed. This he could have done, not by eisphora (for Demosthenes could hardly 
have been silent about such a procedure) but by direct borrowing. Lycurgus certainly 


" Staatshaushaltung* i 698 f. on money invested there (cp. Isacus xi 42). For a 


™ The tax was 12 dr. for men and 6 dr. for women 
who did not have husband or son at work (Pollux 
3.55 Métoxos 6 td petoixwr curteiayv [rotro 3 ir) 
iF 1 dnpocicn dpaypai Kai tH ypaupartel tpdfiodov 
and Harpocration, s.v. “wetolxiyr'). Cp. Bus.-Swob., 
op. cit., O84 n. 7. At the end of the century there 
were said to be 10,000 metics (Ath. vi 272c). 

* Early grants in JG i* 110.30, and ii* 53; grants 
later than the Social War JG ii* 130, 132, 206, 287, 
342, 343, 351, 360, 373, ete. 

* Din. i 96. SIG* 1216 is a mid-fourth-century 
lease of some buildings in the Piracus and shows that 
something like an 8 per cent return was to be expected 


collection of evidence on hostels see E. Ziebarth in 
Ei; priypne Lap. Aduxpov (Athens, 1935) 343 £ 

*? [Dem.] vii 12, AP 59.5, Pollux 8.63, Harpo- 
cration s.v. “al te éuaopixai xai épanxai’, Dem. 
XXxili 23. 

** Not solely by any means (cp. Wilhelm, Joc. cit., 
31 £.), but the discussion of the mines played a large 
part in Xenophon’s treatise and his expectations 
were practically unlimited. 

** Cp. Hopper, BSA xlviii (1953) 251 and n. 376 
for suggestion that the exemption mentioned in 
[Dem.] xlii 17-19 was due to Eubulus. 

40° Ar., Pol. 1267 b 18 and see n. 67. 
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did this! and, since it was desirable to get the economy moving quicker than the revenues 
allowed, he may well have raised money to finance the construction of xarayerya and 
mwAyripat The main source of capital, ddopy7j, was no doubt the surpluses of the 
administration, and that is why Demosthenes bade the Athenians rats weproveias tats 
oixot ravrais ddoppais emi ra tw Taw dyalldw ypjola (iii 33), but in the early years Eubulus 
may have begun to practise what Xenophon preached and Lycurgus subsequently carried 
out on so large a scale. 

So much for economic measures, but there was another side to Eubulus’ work for 
which the Revenues is no help, viz. the strengthening of Athens’ military forces, to which 
Dinarchus (i 96) refers. Iota: yap qpijpes eiol KaTeckevacpevat Sui rotroy (ic. Demos- 
thenes), wonep emt EvBowAov, Ti wdderj; 9 moloe vecioouxot ToUTOU wolitevopevo yeyovact; 
mire obros 7) ka ympiaparos 7) Popo emyvelpilwae 70 Lamedv: Tia wKaTeoxedace GUvapu Towureay 
Kappav mapayevopevww pera TY dy Xapwreia payny, 3 mela 7 pavTuciv. Little, however, 
can be said to amplify this. It is clear, of course, that Eubulus’ economic measures in 
themselves must have had important effects for Athens’ military power. At the end of 
the Social War there could not have been anything like the forty talents which were due 
under the pepiopds to the Knights," and in fact Xenophon explicitly said that they were 
not receiving 7a mdtpia (Revenues vi 1); as a result it was difficult to find as many as a 
thousand citizens to take on the expense (Hipparch. ix 3 f.) and the hipparch had either to 
argue young men into doing their duty or to apply the coercion of the courts (ihid., i 9 £). 
Once the state could be counted on to pay its share, no doubt the cavalry force improved. 
Likewise, as Xenophon had predicted (Revenues iv 51-2), military training, and guard and 
patrol duty in Attica must have become efficient, and in general the city evroAcpuwTépa, 
cb’ exdorois TGV Epywy Tis TPOPTS drodSoperns. But presumably Dinarchus had more in 
mind than this, The building of the docks and the Skeuotheke 1s adequately attested,2™ but 
what of triremes or reform of the cavalry or the assembly of large military and naval forces? 

As to triremes, Dinarchus may be simply referring to the large increase in the navy 
between the Social War and Chaeronea. At the beginning of 357/6 Athens possessed 
283 ships (JG ii* 1611 7, g); there were probably few built in the Social War, to judge by 
Demosthenes’ speech against Androtion, but by 353/2 there were 349 (JG 1° 1613 1, 302) 
and by 330/29 there were 392 (quite apart from quadriremes; JG 11° 1627 /. 269) some of 
which were no doubt built after 338, but in view of Dinarchus’ remarks perhaps not many. 
Thus in the period of Eubulus’ power the fleet was substantially increased, and, although 
mere increase of numbers was unimportant (for a fleet of 300 was surely ample for any 
conceivable emergency), the regular provision of new ships was essential if the city was to 
have an adequate number of seaworthy vessels. The dominance of Eubulus did not 
bring neglect of the navy. Vet Eubulus may have been more directly involved. Lying 
in the old Skeuotheke in 330/29 was a quantity of shipbuilding timber remaining “from 
what Eubulus bought’ (JG 1" 1627 Ul. 452-4). Presumably, as remarked above, this happened 
as part of the control of the vewpluy apy) by the Theoric Commission, to which Aeschines 
(iii 25) referred. It suggests that Eubulus was actively concerned with the increase of the 
fleet as well as with the reorganisation of the naval services in the Peiraeus. 

101 Plut., Mfor. 852B xoAdd dé tii idierdr Si Perhaps Moerocles’ sly dig (Ar., Rhet. 1411 a 15) was 
niotewg dafkiv, wal apodaveica: wai ec robs tie directed at Eubulus and the profitableness of lending 
nédews Kaipots wal Too dyjuou Ta adTa éEaxéoa Kai to the State (cp. Rhet. 1976 a 10). 
sevtixorta tédarra -- - (but for the numeral ¢p. 108 Xen., Hipparch. i 19, Dem. xxiv 97- dilso ace 
B41 D). Cp. IG ii? 333 CU. 7 and g apodedarenspéva. Wilhelm, Wiener Studien Vii (1934) 34 and 52 on 

M02 Demosthenes’ charges that his opponents have fragments of Lysias, Against Theozotides in Hibeh 
become rich quickly may relate to profitable invest- Papyri i 49 ff. mn. 14. 
ment in State enterprises (iii 29, xxiii 209) although 104 Acsch, iti 25, JG ii” 505, Philoch. F. 56a. 
he may have no more in mind than Isocrates Xen., Revenues vi 1 anticipates the work. 

(viii 127) in slandering Eubulus’ predecessors. 
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Of reform of the cavalry there is no mention beyond Dinarchus. The only proposal 
heard of in this period is that advocated by Xenophon in the Hipparchicus (ix 3 f.), to the 
effect that one-fifth of the cavalry should be made up of mercenaries, and Menophon’s 
aim in this was more easily to keep the cavalry at full strength. There is, however, no 
evidence to suggest that this was put into effect. Indeed Philochorus’ account of Athenian 
aid to Olynthus in 948 (F. 51) suggests that by that date, at amy rate, no such change had 
occurred. Tradition was probably too strong for such a change. So the allusion of 
Dinarchus must remain obscure. There may not have been much to the matter. 

Still more vague and less credible is Dinarchus’ suggestion that Demosthenes compared 
unfavourably with Eubulus in the preparation of strong military forces. Memories, politic- 
ally speaking, were no longer at Athens than elsewhere, and it looks as if Dinarchus has 
simply forgotten the great achievements of Demosthenes in the late 3403. However, there 
may be something behind it. In the 330s the Treasurer of the Stratiotic Fund is found 
providing money eis ras Nix[as xai] ra w[ou|reia UG ii? 1493 JL. 11, 16, 20); so he was 
probably administering a fund which had a regular i income from other than direct levies of 
eisphora. When did this fund begin to receive regular amounts under the pepiopds? 
Elsewhere! T have proposed that the Fund and its Treasurer were instituted in 378 and, 
if that is correct, it may also be true that from its inception some money was regularly 
assigned to the Fund; in which case Eubulus may have increased the amount the Fund 
received under the pepiopdés. Alternately, he may have instituted such regular income. 
One of these two alternatives seems likely enough, and perhaps it is to this that Dinarchus’ 
extravagant words refer." 

Finally, there is to be mentioned one matter on which Dinarchus is silent because he 
could not belittle Demosthenes’ work, viz. the repair of the walls and defences of Athens 
(Aesch. iii 27-31). As the Revenues (vi 1) shows, the walls, like the docks, in 355 needed 
attention, and Eubulus was certainly active in this respect2®* Indeed the law, which 
survives fragmentarily as JG ii? 244, ascribed generally to 337/6 but without cogent reason,'"” 
may well belong to the period of Eubulus, or, if this were unacceptable, the ‘earlier law’ 
mentioned in line 13 may so belong, 

To sum up, scanty and conjectural as all this is, it is reasonably clear that Eubulus did 
not confine himself to a mere increase of the revenues of the State, All departments of the 
State’s activity benefited financially, and he did not neglect to prepare for war. 


How seriously, then, did the system of Eubulus prevent Athens properly resisting 
Philip? Obviously the Council and the People were unable suddenly to seize upon the 
surpluses of the administration. Emergencies had to be met, as they traditionally had 
been, by eiodopai. But there was nothing to prevent any Athenian citizen seeking to have 
Eubulus’ laws changed or repealed by the normal process of vojofecia. Demosthenes 
advocated just that in the Third Olynthiae (10 f.), Although he demanded that those who 
had gained popularity by the institution of the laws should themselves incur the odium 
of their repeal, it is clear that he could perfectly well have sought to effect the repeal himself. 
The truth must be that hardly anyone in Athens wanted to change Eubulus’ system, The 


6 Dem. xxi 132 makes a similar impression. that “437/6 remains the most probable date", but 
16 "Demosthenes and the Stratiotic Fund’, the only reason for putting it in that year is the 
Mnemosyne 1962 9978. known activity of Demosthenes (Aesch. iii 27-31). 


1e7 | see no reason for believing that the raya; tay On the other hand, Eubulus did something about 
otpatwatixar did not exist before Eubulus. See the walls and there is no reason epigraphic or his- 
article cited in previous note. torical why the inscription should not belong to his 
108 Dem. in 2g with Schol.; xiii 30; xxiti 208. period. Cp, Aesch. i Bo for Timarchus’ speech 
9 PF, G. Maier, Grechische Mauerbauinschrifien i about repair of walls in 9447/6. 
Heidelberg (1959) 40 discusses the date and decides 
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evil, if evil there was, lay in the will of the People, not in the system, for the system could 
be swept away as soon as the People wished. 

Why did the People not accept Demosthenes’ opinion? The Theoric distributions, 
small as they were, were dear to Athenians and important enough to be called ‘the cement 
of the democracy’ (Plut., Mor. 1011 8B), and the customary condemnations of Eubulus 
suggest that the People was not really free to choose but was corrupted by a paltry bribe 
into disregarding its duty. Such contempt of the People is not justified, but even if it were 
the case that the People was bribed into complacency it by no means follows that Eubulus 
‘bribed’ for ill purposes and with disastrous results. 

All depends on the view taken of the policy followed by Athens under his leadership 
between 352 and 346. Later Athens either had peace or followed Demosthenes in bringing 
on the final conflict, and earlier Philip did not appear a menace, while in 352 Eubulus was 
strenuous in keeping Philip out of Phocis and ready to defend the Chersonese, just as in 
346 he led the resistance to Philip while resistance was practicable. It is on Athenian 
policy over the war in the north that he must be judged. There are two views. Either, 
as Demosthenes wished, Athens had to commit her full military and financial power to 
fighting near Macedon, or she had, as Eubulus wished, to fight in defence of Greece. If 
the main contentions advanced in this article and elsewhere are correct, namely that the 
war for Amphipolis was a ruinous luxury and that Athens did all in defence of Olynthus 
that she could reasonably have attempted, the financial system of Eubulus did not damage 
Athens’ resistance to Philip. j 

The key to the understanding of the relations of Greece and Macedon is to be found 
not in the realm of morals and moral decline but in strategy and military power. Two 
things, however, confuse historical judgment. The first is that Demosthenes’ opponents 
must be judged almost entirely on what he says about them. The second is that Philip 
won the battle of Chaeronea: the policy of meeting Philip in Greece ended in disaster. 
These two things combine to suggest that the whole policy was ill-judged at least, perhaps 
even traitorous, and it is easy to pass to classifying politicians as pro- and anti-Macedonian. 
This may be improving, but ‘tis not history. The truth is that with the rise of the national 
state the balance of power in the Greek world altered radically, and no one city state could 
hope on its own and in its own interests to check effectively the domination of Greece. 
Eubulus’ policy of abandoning mere war of conquest and seeking collective security was 
the only chance of success and it failed not because it was ill-judged but because the new 
national state was led by a great general, Instead of denouncing the opponent of Demos- 
thenes, historians would do better to concentrate on the military skill whereby Philip was 
able to penetrate into Greece in 9399/8 when politically he was excluded. Eubulus’ policy 
might well have saved Greece if Philip had not proved himself master of war as well as of 
politics, 

G. L. CAWKWELL. 
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A NOTE ON THE HIPPARCHIES OF ALEXANDER 


By the courtesy of Mr P. A. Brunt whose admirable paper now published (p. 27 ff.) 
I had the pleasure of reading at an early stage, and of the Editor in allowing me at Mr 
Brunt’s suggestion to add a short note here, I am enabled to write about a point on which 
I was unable to follow Mr Brunt in his interpretation. It concerns the date at which 
Oriental cavalry was first introduced by Alexander into the hipparchies of Companion 
Cavalry, which (following Mr Brunt) I now believe to have become eight in number by a 
reorganisation of the year 328.1 

About the Oriental cavalry actually named by Arrian (at the Hydaspes battle) as 
participating in the invasion of India there is no disagreement between Mr Brunt and 
myself: the Arachosians and the Parapamisadae horse, the Bactrians, Sogdians, Scythians 
and Dahae are mentioned by Arrian in terms that show clearly that they were not included 
in the hipparchies at this time but were serving as separate units (A. v 11.3, 12.2: Brunt, 43f.).? 
These people, however, represent only a part of the Oriental cavalry forces available 
to Alexander, if he chose to use them, at any time after (say) early 330 B.c. for the central 
satrapies of the Persian Empire (Susiana, Persis and Media), and after the end of 330 
for the satrapies occupied with little resistance during that year (‘Parthia’, Tapuria with 
Hyrcania, Areia and Drangiane). These Western or Central Iranians are never named 
by our sources as having participated in any of Alexander’s campaigns, though the Far 
Eastern Iranians (Bactrians, Sogdians, etc.) are so mentioned by Arrian at the Hydaspes 
battle, and indeed as early as the year 328 (A. iv 17.3, Bactrians and Sogdians only). Is 
the silence of the sources on this matter to be taken as proving that no Oriental cavalry 
did serve in Alexander’s army at all before the final reorganisation of 324, except those 
troops whom we have noticed as mentioned by name in units outside the hipparchies ? 

I had thought till recently that the much-discussed passage A. vii 6.3 with its allusion 
to Zarangians, Areians, Parthyaeans and Persian Euacae (as well as to the Bactrians, 
Sogdians and Arachosians) was supplying the evidence we needed that Western and Central 
as well as Far Eastern Iranians had served in the army before 324. But I am persuaded 
now by Mr Brunt’s interpretation that this passage must allude to the reorganisation of 
$24 itself and to events immediately before it, and not to earlier years. Moreover, the 
absence from our sources of all reference by name to the more westerly Iranians suggests 
very strongly that these peoples probably never served, like the Bactrians and Sogdians and 
others who are mentioned by name, in separate units outside the hipparchies. It remains 
to consider whether it is impossible that they should have served inside the hipparchies, 
achieving anonymity in this way. 

There is one passage in Arrian that suggests that they did. Among the grievances of 
the Macedonians that incited them to mutiny at Opis Arrian includes dvayutis ray aNodiAwy 
inméwy és ras tév éraipwy rdgas.® These grievances (the others concern Alexander’s 
Persian dress and the training of Iranian youths to become Macedonian-type soldiers) had 
been at work, Arrian tells us, card tiv orpariay taurnv macav: this last phrase means the 
Indian expedition, and not something more recent, because there was no ‘campaign’ 
between the return from India and the outbreak of the mutiny. Interpreted literally 


* Brunt, 28 ff. I do not propose to refer to modern * This I take to be the view of Berve, Das 
works already cited by Mr Brunt, except where it Alexanderreich 107 f.: though his use of A, iii 30.6 to 
seems essential. Everywhere I have found the support it is inadmissible, I hope to show that his 
books both of Berve and of Tarn indispensable, account of what actually happened was correct. 

References to Arrian’s Anabasis are abbreviated * A. vii 8.2. 
as A, 
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and at its face value, this passage is itself sufficient evidence, if we believe it, for what I 
want to establish. But the passage follows fairly closely after a longer catalogue of Mace- 
donian grievances occasioned by more recent happenings (vii 6.2 ff), and it seems possible 
to argue that Arrian could have mistakenly confused the issues and have turned some 
immediate grievances of 324 into a more generalised grievance (here) operating throughout 
the years of the Indian expedition, even though there was then no ground for them in 
reality. Though I do not myself think that Arrian can have done this, it seems best to 
discuss first the other arguments and evidence for (and against) Orientals in the hipparchies, 
before coming back finally to these two ‘grievance’ passages. 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favour of the notion that Arrian was not mistaken 
or muddled is an argument from general probability and our sense of what was possible or 
desirable, or even what was essential, for Alexander’s plans and policy after the Persian 
King had become a fugitive and the capital cities of the Empire (Susa, Persepolis, Ecbatana) 
had been occupied. Both for military and for political reasons, one would think that 
Alexander must have looked for co-operation from the new subjects. On the military 
side, though there would be no more Grand Armies to conquer (this side of India at any 
rate), local resistances were to be expected (and did occur). ‘The vast areas of the Empire 
still to be occupied, and the character of the opposition that did appear, particularly in 
Bactria and Sogdiana and the northern steppes, set @ premium on the cavalry arm, His 
own Macedonians had proved invincible, and they were now being heavily reinforced 
(Brunt, 37), but with much of the fine cavalry of the former Persian armies available 
now, it would seem surprising indeed if Alexander did not make use of it, always supposing 
that it was politically sound to do so. 

On the political side, to call on the services of these people in his army appeared to 
him more than just ‘sound’, probably; it was positively necessary. More than three years 
earlier, not long after the battle of Issus, rejecting the peace overtures of Darius and claiming 
the kingdom of all Asia, Alexander had been able to write: “Those of your men who fought 
with you and were not killed in the battle but surrendered to me, are safe with me and 
not sorry to be here: they are serving now in my army of their own free will."* This was 
the beginning (with Darius still alive and not finally defeated) of that policy of presenting 
himself to the inhabitants of the Empire as their new and rightful King, which went forward 
after the victory of Gaugamela by way of the appointments of Iranian nobles to satrapies 
and the introduction of Persian ceremonial into his own Court, and later the trial of Bessus 
before an ‘assembly of the Medes and Persians’. If it was important to Alexander to gain 
the recognition of the new subjects and especially of the Iranians, no more practical form 
of recognition existed than the obligation of military service. 

The first allusion by name, however, to Iranians serving in the army is that to the 
Bactrians and Sogdians of A. iv 17-3, referring to a point of time probably towards the end 
of the year 328, more than three years after Gaugamela and more than two years after the 
death of Darius. Yet if Bactrians and Sogdians could be enlisted by 328, when those 
two satrapies were still very far from ‘pacified’, it is hard indeed to believe that the satrapies 
by now long securely held, such as Persis, Media and the rest, had not been called on for 
levies before this. One suggestion that this was so comes from Arrian’s reference to 
frmaxovrieraé in the army as early as 330 in Hyrcania (A. iii 24.1); described here as a 
separate unit on their own (qSn yap avr@ kat imaxovrtaral tafts Hoar). No European 
cavalry unit so armed is known, and Arrian’s generalisation (a propos of one phase of the 
battle of Gaugamela) about dkovriapos aS a normal feature of cavalry fighting is to be 
interpreted there as being apposite to the ‘Persian’ cavalry.’ Berve’s conjecture that 

‘A, ii 14.7. The authenticity of this exchange Ptolemy, gives the gist of what was really written. 


of letters has naturally been questioned, but there is See now L. Pearson, Historia tii (1955) 447-59- 
no cause to doubt that Arrian’s version, derived from ® See below, p. 73- 
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Alexander’s unit of mounted javelin-men, since it first appears in Hyrcania, consisted of 
survivors from the troops with Darius at his death, seems unnecessary ;* any or all of the 
satrapies most recently occupied (Susiana, Persis, perhaps Carmania, Media), could have 
supplied this cavalry, and one or more of them probably did. It was, we see, a separate unit 
at this time (its strength never revealed), just as the Bactrians and Sogdians, ctc., were 
separate units both before and after the emergence of the eight hipparchies late in 328. 

The only other possible allusion that I have found to Oriental cavalry in the army 
before this occasion in 328 is Arrian’s dao: dAAot brmeis éfw tis rrov ris éraipexijs (this 
in Media), where the other European cavalry seem to be all accounted for, in or near the 
same passage.’ I do not stress this, however, because of an evident untidiness here that 
leaves open a chance that Arrian’s dao dAAo1, etc., really refers to a third unit of mercenary 
horse in addition to the two that he has described as such. 

Apart, then, from the Aippakontistat and the people just mentioned (if they are relevant), 
either there were no other West- or Central-Iranian cavalry serving before 324, or if they 
did serve they must be concealed inside ‘the hipparchies’. At first sight this last notion 
seems improbable, since unquestionably the hipparchies when they appear are formations 
in which primarily the Companions are concerned.’ If one looks farther, however, there 
are points of interest, and perhaps of importance. 

First, the use of the word hipparchy ‘anachronistically’, referring to a time before the 
hipparchies (as we know them later) had come into existence.® A re-examination leads 
me to think that these instances (three in Arrian, one in Diodorus) are not mere mistakes of 
Arrian writing hipparchy where he should have written ile, but are perhaps clues by which 
we may see how the hipparchy principle (if I may so express it) developed. Considering 
the instances in turn, the single instance in Diodorus is a clear substitution of hipparchy 
for ile: in the same passage a parallel variation of strategia and taxis (of the phalanx) suggests 
that Diodorus wrote these things probably because he suffered from the bad writer's frailty 
of being unable to call a spade a spade twice in the same sentence." But Arrian is made of 
sterner stuff than this, and is besides a military man not given to purely careless misuse of 
military terms, I think that when Arrian started to use the word hipparchy he meant 
something by it, and something different from ile. 

This is self-evident in the very first instance (i 24.3). “He sent Parmenion to Sardes’ 
(to spend the winter 334/3), ‘giving hima hipparchy of the Companions, and the Thessalian 
cavalry, and the rest of the allied troops and the baggage train.’ Here an ile of Companions 
(200?) would be an incongruous detail, compared with the 1800 Thessalians and the 
6000 +- allies. Moreover, a study of Alexander's own winter campaign in Lycia and 
Pamphylia that followed, suggests that what he had given Parmenion was a group of wat, 
half or more of the Companions; for the Companions win no mention in the narrative 
of this campaign, except for the remark that on one occasion ‘the cavalry were no use to 
him on this difficult terrain’, a remark broadly applicable to the whole winter campaign 
really Hence the detachment with Parmenion of a group of ilai: here, indeed, we see the 
basic meaning of the word hipparchy.* 

Next, in Sogdiana Ptolemy is detailed to capture Bessus taking with him “3 hipparchies 
of the Companions and all the Aippakontistai’ (iii 29.7). ‘This on the face of it could be a 
mere mistake of Arrian writing ‘hipparchies’ for i/ai, for at this stage there exist only two 


* Berve, 151. 16 Diod. xvii 57-1 ff. 

? A. iii 19.5, Thessalians and allies: ibid., 20.1, uA. i 28.4: for the winter campaign, i 24.9-29.3. 
Companions, prodromei, mercenaries under Erigyius: 1 Best illustrated perhaps by Polyb. x 23,4 «ai 
tbid., 7, mercenaries and Thracians, wal doo: G/dow 9 ovvayoryai addi - - = cig ofdapots, sig Tag, fz 
Exreic, etc. (above). iasapyla;. The textbook hipparchy of Asclepio- 

® See below, p. 71 f. dotus (7.11) contains 8 ilai. 


® Brunt, 29. 
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‘hipparchs’ Hephaestion and Cleitus (iii 27.4). But if a mistake, it is a naughty one, the 
appointment of these same hipparchs having been described so recently. It seems possible 
here (to me, even probable) that Arrian means by ‘hipparchies’, again, ‘groups of i/ai’: and 
‘ this is admitted then it seems to follow that there is perhaps something that prevents 
him from writing simply “6 (c.g-) or 9 ilai of Companions’. Can it be because he knows 
that these 3 groups of i/ai, though they contained ilai of Companions as their most important 
ingredient, contained other i/ai as well? Of Macedonian prodromoi, for example, or of 
Iranians, or of both? 
Here the third instance may help, and it needs to be quoted in full. 


A. iv 4.6-7. - - - agin dni robs Devdas 7d pev mp@rov pilav irmapyiay tay févew Kal Tay 
capiocopépuw tas séomoapas - - ~~ * *AddEavdpos 5é Tos Te TOfOTas kal tobs "Ayptavas wal 
rots douse dadods, ar Badaxpos 7/pxe"> dvapifas Tots inmedow emiyyer emt tous Eeifas. 
--- idea exéAevoer és abrovs Tay TE éraipew tpets [nmapyias Kal Tovs ismaxovtioras Evutravras. 
kal adrds 8¢ THe Aowrdy Errov dyww orovd; évéBadev dpBias rats TAas. 


This passage tells us much. (1) The prodromot (= sarissophorot: for the equation, see 
Brunt, 27) are still here (and 4 fortior’ were, still, at iii 29.7) separate from the Companions, 
and have not yet been included in hipparchies with them. (2) The idea that hipparchy = 
ile in this passage can only be maintained by taking the lowest possible view of Arrian as a 
writer. Not once but twice in the passage the two words occur closely juxtaposed: only a 
Diodorus could be using them as synonyms. (3) The ‘one hipparchy of mercenaries’ 
shows again that hipparchy — ‘group of ilat’. This was the start of a big cavalry battle, 
for which one ile would have been not worth Alexander’s while to detail or Arrian’s to 
record, (4) The ‘three hipparchies of the Companions’, with hipparchies now established 
(I hope) as ‘groups of ilai’, raises again the question, Why did Arrian or his source not 
write ‘x ilai of the Companions’, like “4 ‘lai of sarissophoro’ just above? Is it because not 
all the tat in this force were Macedonians, so that ‘hipparchies’ has become an economical 
way of describing a mixed force in which the Companions were the most important ele- 
ment? Incidentally, if 3 hipparchies = 3 groups of iai, then this detachment amounts to 
6 or more ilai, and this 1s probably less than half of the Companions, since the rest are 
being led by Alexander himself. We are thus led to think in terms of 12 or more ilat 
altogether, with the total much likelier to be near 20 than near 12. This is becoming too 
many t/ai for them all to be Macedonian Companions even allowing for the known rein- 
forcements (Brunt, 36 f.). There would seem to be surplus tai here, for the Iranians, if that 
suggestion were adopted.™ 

The crucial thing is to know for sure what Arman means when he writes ‘the Com- 
panion Cavalry’, alluding to them in the period after the emergence of the eight hipparchies 
(328). 

: (1) There are the allusions where it seems impossible that he can mean anything but 
Macedonian érarpor. A. Vi 14-4, Alexander embarked favoured troops on shipboard (instead 
of having them march), including ray joer éraipwy Griréwy émraxociovs Kai yiAlous. A. vi 17-3; 
he sent Craterus back from India commanding (among other troops) 7a éraipww Te wal 

11 ‘The only ‘totals’ for troops on campaign here- of which five are named, but seven may have been 
after, those for the troops with Alexander himself at there (only one was left with Craterus, 11.3). 
the Hydaspes battle, are hard to accept, and seem Likewise the infantry total (6000—v 14-1; 18.3) 
certainly understated. will hardly stretch to cover the hypaspists, two 

‘The cavalry total (j000, A. ¥ 14-1) ‘ncludes 1000 = brigades of the phalanx, the archers, the Agrianians 
Dahae Aippotoxotai (12.2; 16.4), +> the Scythians, + (12.2), and some akontistai (13.4): at the start of the 
the Bactrians and Sogdians (12-2; certainly 1000 © Indian expedition we hear of ‘two chiliarchies’ of 
together, and perhaps nearer 2000): this leaves gooo = the archers (iv 24.10), and these are not the whole 
(maximum, but probably less) for the hipparchies, force if Arrian is writing exactly. 
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Eu Maxedéver Gcovs és Maxedoviay dropayous Gvras 75n éoreAAe. vii 11.3, the mutiny 
at Opis was finally broken by the news that Alexander, ostentatiously planning to 
dispense with his Macedonians altogether, was even giving the names of the famous Mace- 
donian regiments, including 7 rav éraipwy frros, to the Persian levies: this must imply that 
hitherto its members have been all Macedonians, 

(2) Allusions which ‘equate’ Companion cavalry and ‘the hipparchies’. Such are 
iv 24.1; vi 6.1, with ibid., 4; vi 21.3. The natural inference from them is that the 
hipparchies contained only Companions (and all the Companions presumably were 
Macedonians). 

(3) Two allusions to the hipparchies which do not themselves invite the inference 
just mentioned (v 12.2; vi 7.2); and another which even suggests the opposite 
inference, that the hipparchies did contain cavalry other than the Macedonian—ezi pev ro 
Sdéwv xépas wapijyaye Td Te dynua tav imméww Kal trav GMa brrapyuiv Tovs KpaTicrous 
émAetdpevos (v 13.4, describing an early stage of the Hydaspes battle). This description 
is baffling if it be taken to refer to a selection of rods xpariorovs from the Mace- 
donian Companions themselves; an impossible thing to do on the battlefield itself. It 
only makes sense if it refers to a selecting of some units and a leaving-behind (temporarily) 
of some other units of those included in the hipparchies. By Mr Brunt’s interpretation 
(p. 27 f.), it would make sense to suppose that he selected the Companions proper and left 
behind the Macedonian prodromoi. It would also make sense to suppose that he selected 
the Macedonian il/ai and left behind the non-Macedonian ilai of the hipparchies, if we think 
that there were any such. 

Finally there is the passage (mentioned above, p. 68) which, without alluding to 
hipparchies, invites us to think that Oriental cavalry had been introduced into the same 
formations as the Companions before the start of the Indian expedition. vii 8.2 (sum- 
marising the grievances that inspired the mutiny at Opis) - - - Kara thw orpatiav Tauryy 
macav woNAois nal dAdo dyfeobérres, Gti ToAAdKs Sq eAthrer adrods 7 Te eas 7) Tlepaixy €s 
avro dépovea kal rév "Emcydvew tay BapBapwy 7 és 7a Maxedovixa 710) Koopnars Kat dviyubis Ta 
aModuAww irméwy és Tas Taw éraipay Takers. ‘This whole campaign’ can only refer to the 
Indian expedition. — 

To reconcile this with A. vii 11.3 (cited above), where the plain inference is that 
up to the time of the mutiny at Opis 4 7@yv éraipww frmos had been a Macedonian corps 
including no Orientals, is a puzzle certainly, but not perhaps an insoluble one. The clue, 
I suggest, lies in a close interpretation of one sentence in that passage (A. vil 6.2 ff.) which 
Mr Brunt has analysed so convincingly in general to produce his account of the final reorgani- 
sation of the hipparchies in 324, explaining especially the enigmatic “fifth hipparchy’. This 
passage is a catalogue of the Macedonian grievances, but this time of grievances at develop- 
ments mostly very recent (as Mr Brunt shows, p. 43). The grievances include the recent 
integration of picked Iranian cavalry (of seven specified peoples) into the Companions, and 
the decisive words seem to be xaraAoyiofévres es tiv Trmov Ti éraipueyy. L used the word 
‘integration’ for xaraAoyabévres, to denote the closeness of the union brought about by this 
recent reform. Katadoy.wférres ought to mean either that picked Iranians were intro- 
duced inside the Adyor, two of which made up each ile of Companions, or else at the very 
least that one Adyos of each ile now became a Adyos of picked Iranians.“ It is this close 
integration, examplified too by the introduction of picked individuals into the agema itself 
and their arming with Macedonian lances instead of their barbarian javelins (ibid., 4-5), 
that stung the Macedonians on this occasion, and incidentally that distinguishes this recent 
innovation from the earlier development that had irked them ‘all through the Indian cam- 
paign’, the dvdpufis ray aModiAww inméuw és Tas Tay €raipwr rales (vil 8.2). These two 

M4 For the Adyot, A. iii 16.11. 
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descriptions cannot (except by a blunder of Arrian) be descriptions of the same develop- 
ment, for the first refers to a recent development of 324, while the second refers explicitly 
to an earlier one. Therefore rév éraipwv rages are not to be equated with the iat of the 


Companions. 


(If they are so equated here, there is no ground left for the new Macedonian 


grievances of 324: the damage would have been done already.) ‘Therefore they are to be 
equated with the hipparchies, of which the Companions form a part (the most important 


part, naturally). 
Companions in the 


The Oriental cavalry must have been ‘mixed into’ the hipparchies of the 
sense that one or more tlat 


of Orientals were added to ilai of Mace- 


donians to make up the hipparchy. The first ‘mixture’ was more cautious and less thorough 


than the final one. 


The object of my earlier remarks, on the development of the hipparchies in general, 
was to support Arrian’s categorical statement about dvduifis - - és Tas Tél éraipwy Tafers, 


and especially to disarm the criticism that Arrian when he wrote oi avdyfis in this context 


was merely making a mistake. 

to face the consequence that in 
Companions, 
important part). 
venial and the more likely. 


It remains only to consider (briefly) why 
the ilai of Companions, if he did do this. 


the hipparchies alongside 
to use Oriental troops in this 
hippakontistai, and later 
cavalry outside the hipparchies, 
proves that this is not the explanation. 
hipparchies were not, like 


of the missile spear (or the bow) 


in the absence of evidence for Iranian lancers of any consequence, 


build on this hypothesis.” 


he is really equating the whole with the part 


Was it, then, because 
those just enumerated, horsemen who used missile spears, but 
were lancers like the Companions themselves? 
as the weapon par excellence of the Iranian horseman, and 


Myself, I do not think he was, even though this obliges me 
those passages where he equates the hipparchies with the 


(admittedly with the most 


Of the two historical ‘naccuracies the second scems to me both the more 


Alexander introduced ilai of Iranians into 
Because it was safer 


ay? The appearance, early on, of a separate corps of Iranian 
of Bactrian and Sogdian and Arachosian 


and Parapamisadae 


and of the Aippotoxotai in India also as a separate corps, 


the Orientals inside the 
But the evidence seems strong in favour 


I should hesitate to 


Lsec this development rather as an answer to problems raised by 


the conditions of warfare first in Sogdiana and later in India, requiring the army to operate 


more often divided than united, and with 
(among others) from the main body. 


occasions and especially against a very mobile 
And besides there was always some advantage in husbanding 
had their limits both in numbers and in their capacity for 


together with lancers. 
the Macedonians, for they 


frequent demands for detachments of cavalry 
Tactically there were advantages perhaps, on such 


enemy, in having missile-armed cavalry 


work. To guess at the numbers of lai, Macedonian and Oriental, that made up a hipparchy 


would be idle. There is not even 


any need to suppose that the number was either con- 


stant or uniform.® ‘The appearance of the word chiliarchy as a synonym for hipparchy in 


 Hdt. v 49.3, with vil 84 and 86, v 61-7: Xen. 
Anab. i 9.4; cf. ibid, i 8.3 and 27. See in general 
A. 'T. Olmstead, History of the Perstan Empire 938-46. 

At Cyrus the Great's review as described by Xeno- 
phon (Gyrep. viii g.15 ff.) there were 4000 Soprepdpot 
and 2000 Evaropdpat, but 40,000 Persian horse whose 
style is not named and presumably not lancers, as 
well as Medes, Armenians, Hyrcanians, Cadusians, 
and Sacae (with no figures given): though the 
figures here are valueless, the proportion of lancers to 
others may perhaps reflect the conditions of Xeno- 
phon's own day. 

M8 Ttseems even possible that the naming by Arrian 
of only 6 hipparchies (out of 8) at the Hydaspes 
could be due to a temporary amalgamation, if 


(e.g.) the hipparchies were under strength. Some 
Macedonians could be among the 3500 cavalry, 
10,000 infantry left as army of occupation in Bactria- 
Sogdiana (A. iv 22.3), where nationalist or indepen- 
dent spirit been greatest. 

Berve’s view that the mysterious Exatoaries of 
A. vi 27-6 (of. vil 24-4) may have been the Oriental 
units inside the hipparchy, while the ilai remained 
Macedonian, is attractive, but depends overmuch 
on his belief (based on vi 27.6) that the éxatecris 
cannot be a subdivision of the ile. Myself I think 
that the passage does admit of the interpretation that 
Berve excludes, and that vil 244 makes it probable 
that the cavalry ddyos came to be called éxatroott; 
(so Tarn, Alexander ii 160 f.). 
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Alexander's last year does suggest a notional figure of 1000 men (5 i/ai?) for the five hippar- 
chies of the final reform of 324; but the significance of this must be small for the years 
that were past, and even for the future not very great? Every general is obliged to adapt, 
improvise and modify in nearly every campaign. 

Perhaps when all is said the main significance of this experiment with the hipparchies 
is not military but political. Even serving as they did in their separate i/ai, belonging to 
the same hipparchy brought Macedonians and Iranians together in a limited form of associa- 
tion. How the Iranians were selected we shall never know, but the Macedonians concerned 
were those who stood closer to Alexander in the Macedonian social scale than did the 
infantrymen of the phalanx: the horsemen of the Companions might be expected to be a 
little the more sympathetic towards his political plans.1* It may thus be right to see in the 
composition of the hipparchies an early and cautious move by Alexander towards pro- 
moting that cpovod re wai Kowwvia rs apyys Trois Te Maxedoo: wal [époas which, among 
so many things to do with Alexander’s aims that must remain problematical, is perhaps 
ot of the certainties that we can count on as something that he did really aim to bring 
about." 

G. T. Grirrrru. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


1 A. vii 14.10. According to Berve (p. 112) there 1 ‘Thus in the disputed succession after Alexander's 


was only one hipparchy called ‘chiliarchy’ (namely 
the 1st), because there could be only one chiliarch 
(= Vizier of the Empire), This may be right; 
but the language of Arrian seems to me to 
imply that the unit had been called ‘the chiliarchy 
of Hephacstion’ before his death, and if so it can only 
have been to distinguish it from other chiliarchies, 
one would think. 


death, the cavalry evidently supported the claim on 
behalf of Roxane’s unborn son by Alexander, 
against that of Alexandcler’s half-brother Arrhidacus, 
the infantry’s candidate: Arrian F. i 1 ff. (Jacoby, 
F. Gr. Hist. no. 156), with Diod. xviii 2. 

if A. Vii 11.9. 


THE SEAL OF POSIDIPPUS 
(PLATES IV, V) 


My business is with a poem preserved on two wax tablets from Egypt in Berlin (Inv. 
no, 14283), dating from about the first century A.D., and first published by Hermann Diels 
in 1898. Here is a bibliography: 


(1) H. Diels, $.B. der Berl. Akad. 1898 847 f. (with photographs of both tablets). 

(2) R. Ellis, American Journal of Philology xxi (1g00) 76 f. (irresponsible conjectures 
on the text; utterly worthless). 

(3) W. Crénert, Archiv fir Papyrusforschung i (1901) 517 f. (brief general comments). 

(4) W. Schubart, Papyrt Berolinenses (1911) no. 173 photograph of the first tablet 
with transcript of that part of the text which it contains (all except the last five lines). 

(5) W.Schubart, Symbolae Philologicae O. A, Damielsson octogenario dicatae (1932) 290 f. 
(new transcript, account of the manuscript, brief commentary and critical discussion). 

(6) D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri i (Loeb Classical Library, 1942; reprinted 1950) 
no. 114, p. 470 f. (brief discussion, text and translation). 

(7) C. A. Trypanis, Classical Review nas. ii (1952) 67-8 (note on authorship with 
brief remarks on text). 

(8) W. Peek, RE xxii 1 (1953) 490; 440 f, 5-v. ‘Poseidippos’ (general discussion). 

(9) E. Heitsch, “Die griechischen Dichterfragmente der rémischen Kaiserzcit’, 
Abh. der Ak. der Wiss. in Géttingen, phil.-/ust. kL, dritte folge no. 49 (1961 1) 21 (text and 
apparatus criticus based on Schubart). 


When Diels published the first edition of this text in 1898, papyrology was at an early 
stage of its development, and even with some assistance from F, G. Kenyon he was able 
to offer only a very unsatisfactory transcript. The poem gives its author’s name as Posi- 
dippus, but Diels did not even consider ascribing it to the well-known epigrammatist of 
that name who flourished during the third century before Christ. The text he printed 
was full of linguistic and metrical -nfelicities, and he had little hesitation in ascribing it 
to an inferior poet living in Egypt during the first century after Christ, the probable approxi- 
mate date of the manuscript. In J. 7-8 Diels read ets 6¢ ra @jPns relye [Al] yon[r]oys: 
and he consequently supposed that Egyptian Thebes was the home of the poet, whose 
actual rough draft he took the tablets to be. Crénert took an even more severe view. 
“Es ist cin Lied auf das Alter’, he wrote, ‘aber ohne jede Kunst und verstindige Anordnung 
der Gedanken. Poscidippus, mit mancherlei von den frihern Dichtern erborgten Federn 
sich schmitckend, ohne dabei von richtiger Silbenmessung cine Ahnung zu haben, wechselt 
zwischen hohlem Pathos und niedrigen Gedanken; ertraglich ist noch der Schluss... .’ 

Schubart in his transcription of 1911 improved greatly on the attempt of Diels. Later, 
he and Wilamowitz wished to print the pocm in the Berliner Klassikertexte; but Diels 
objected, and Schubart returned to it only when Diels and Wilamowitz were both dead, 
In 1932 he offered a new and in most respects improved transcription, and at the same time 

i the poem in some detail. He analysed (p. 296) the writer’s mistakes and divided 
them into two classes, the first consisting of simple errors and the second of deliberate 
changes in the text, such as those at 8,12and 14. ‘Hat ein Schreiber oder Schiiler’, Schubart 
asked (p. 297), ‘cin hellenistisches Gedicht abgeschricben? Das ist unmiglich angesicht 
der Verbesserungen der. zweiten Gruppe. Eher dirfen wir uns einen bescheidenen 
Dichter oder cinen Studenten vorstellen, der als Stilibung cine Elegie auf den Alter zu 
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verfassen sucht und als Vorbild die grossen Hellenisten vor Augen hat wie Meleagros, 
Asklepiades, Poseidippos.’ The writer alleges (5, 9) that his name is Posidippus; Schubart 
thought he might have had an actual elegy of Posidippus before him as a model; he enu- 
merated (p, 297, n. 1) a number of words and phrases that occur in the known poems 
attributed to this author.’ As an alternative possibility, Schubart conceded that a student 
or an admirer might have been copying out from memory an actual elegy of Posidippus. 
L. 14, he thought, fitted in well with this notion; /. 8 seemed to him not inconsistent with 
it; but the many careless errors seemed to him to make against it. Since the carelessness 
may have been that of the copyist rather than that of the poet, this argument is not a very 
sale one. 

The question of where the writer lived is bound up with the difficult problem of what 
must be read in /. 8. Schubart in rgr1 had rejected Diels’ reading zelye’ [Al]yun[r]ins 
in favour of reiye’ "Ayyv[o]péns: in 1932 he read relyea TIen[A]efns. At the end of the line, 
Schubart conjectured (and read in both his treatments of the text) «Kasoradides. He took 
Iha{Aletys as going with @zjBys, and supposed (296 f.) ‘Pipleian Thebes’ to be a way of 
referring to the Macedonian town of Dion, of which place he imagined the poet to have 
been a native. Page (p. 471) rightly objected to this unconvincing speculation. Yet 
Schubart was right to point out that during the first century a.n. Egyptian Thebes was not 
likely to have been the home of a poet who could expect to be honoured with a statue 
(/. 16 f.), and that the outlook of //. 15-16 is not that of a man writing from an Egyptian 
town at this date. Like all editors up to that date, Page does not hesitate to ascribe the 
composition to the first century after Christ, nor does he even discuss the possibility that it 
might be the work of the third-century Posidippus. 

Yet in Hermes 53 (1918) 437 f. O. Weinreich had published an inscription of the Aetolian 
League from Thermum recording a grant of proxeny at Delphi to I[Tocediaron 
Tén émypayparoroun TTeAAaion Another person honoured at the same time was called 
Asclepiades; and since the poet of that name has long been thought to have been closely 
associated with Posidippus, there can be little doubt that the Posidippus mentioned in this 
inscription is the well-known poct of that name. This was at once observed by Weinreich, 
and was repeated by Wilamowitz in 1924 (Hellenistische Dichtung ii 148); but Trypanis was 
the first to point out its relevance to /. 16 of our poem, in which the poet says that he origi- 
nates from Pella, But Trypanis’ article shows no awareness of the formidable difficulties 
still to be overcome before such an attribution can be accepted; the texts published by 
Schubart, Page and more recently Heitsch contain linguistic and metrical anomalies 
scarcely to be credited to a competent writer of the third century before Christ. Peck, who 


* Here is Schubart’s list; the fragments of Posidip- 
pus are cited from the edition contained in the Berlin 
dissertation of P. M. Schott, 1905. 6 cedlaw: 
cf. fr. 6 = Athenaeus 596 C Lampaa .. . al Jeveal 
pleyyimera: qedides. 7 axomds: of. fr. 1 = D. L. 
Page, Greek Literary Papyri (Loeb Classical Library) 
no. 104, 1.3 oxomal, 8 falvere: of. fr. 2 = Page, 
of. cit., no. 104 b, 8 "Eddie dyral Palvere Owyarépes 
(we may also compare Page, op. cil, no. 105 a, 
15 + + + met’ edvouins falvete xpryvuddes (the poem. 
may be by Posidippus). 14 é7i y[sjowy gf. fr. 1.3 
(see also fr, 21 = AP ix 359.4; fr. 26 = AP v 209.5). 
r5 Wldvos: of. fr. 26.1.8. 17 ely dyop[ i of. fr. 21.1. 18 
anddv: of. fr. 15 = AP xii 98 tér Movoto TéTtrya. 
Schubart also compares the optatives at J. 12, 16, 21 
and 22 with those at fr, 8 = AP v 194, 4; fr. 17 = AP 
xii 131.3; fr. 25 = AP v 202.5. We may add that 
dra, restored with certainty at /, 13, occurs at 


fr. 1.1. val in f. 20, compared by Schubart with 
fr. 14 = AP xii 45.1, is an impossible reading. 

All this amounts to very little; in some cases, for 
instance that of sjidvo¢ at the end of the pentameter 
inf, 15, the ‘parallels’ are of little significance. The 
style of the poem does not resemble that of the epi- 
grams in general; no wonder, in view of the different 
nature of its content. It does to a certain degree 
resemble that of the epigrams on the Pharos and the 
Arsinoe temple (frs. 1-2 + Page, op. cit., 104 a, b); 
R. Reitzenstein wrote of ‘Posidipp, welcher ... in 
den cigentlichen Aufschriften . . . prunkvolle 
Sprache durchaus nicht verschmaht’; but that might 
be due to the comparative similarity of their subject- 
matter. 

* Posidippus is called 6 d¢atypaypatoypddog by 
= on Apollonius i rego, p. 116 Wendel (= fr. 4 
Schott, p. 106). See Peek, p, 429, 
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wrote without knowledge of Trypanis’ article, also observed the relevance of the proxeny 
decree and pronounced the poem to be the work of Posidippus. He adopted the view, 
allowed by Schubart to be possible, that the poem was copied out from memory; the 
beginnings and ends of poems, he observed, are often better remembered than their middles, 
and this might explain the poor state of preservation of the text. Would an imitator, Peck 
asked, have claimed to be Posidippus of Pella? But there were several places in the text 
where what was on the tablets could hardly be original; apart from 11, 13, 16 £, this was 
true of 8, where Schubart could not be right in thinking Dion was referred to. ‘Vor dem 
Schluss’, Peek wrote (p. 441), ‘der sich von der weichen Stimmung der Verse 18-20 zu 
gefasster Haltung zuriickruft, fehlen ebenso sicher zwei Verse wie nach 10. Mir scheint 
aber, dass noch dariiber hinaus mit Liicken und vielleicht noch Verstellungen gerechnet 
werden muss. Peek ends by promising a detailed discussion of the problem; but this has 
not so far appeared. 

The author’s claim to be Posidippus of Pella has made necessary a detailed re-examina- 
tion of the problems presented by the poem. The tablets are extremely hard to read. 
By the kindness of Professor Werner Hartke, President of the German Academy, and of 
Dr Wolfgang Miller, Director of the Papyrological Section of the Berlin Museum, I have 
been provided with excellent new photographs (pLares IV, V). In dealing with the 
palaeographical problems presented by the tablets I have been almost wholly dependent on 
the generous help of my friend and colleague, the Reverend Dr J. W. B. Barns, who has 
used the new photographs together with those published by Diels and Schubart (1911) in 
making the transcription of the text which appears below. After the transcription I print 
Dr Barns’s palaeographical comments; then a new text with apparatus criticus; then a 
line-by-line commentary. 

The tablets are each 24 X 10 cm. in area and 1-5 cm. thick; on the outsides are accounts 
and the mysterious word ANTAZMOAIAN. Not only are they imperfectly preserved, but 
the writer was careless and much of his writing and spelling faulty. Apart from itacistic errors 
(4, 15, 22, 24), he four times writes § for r (5, 12, 14, 15); he five times confuses case-endings 
(1, 3, 5, 6, 16); he twice inserts a superfluous letter (7-21); he three times omits a letter or 
letters (9, 13, 18); in /. 7, he writes A fory,in/.16uvfory. As far as /. 14, the writing is in a 
careful and well-formed literary hand; but at that point, while he was writing the word 
Maxnédves, the scribe must have realised with annoyance that he had left himself too little 
room in the second column of the first tablet; for at that point he goes over to a wildly 
untidy cursive hand. Like his literary writing, this cursive is fluent and practised; that 
is why it is not likely to be a schoolboy’s hand. But it is often desperately hard to read, 
and would be so even if the surface of the tablet were less rubbed. The writer repeatedly 
corrects what he has written, using the cursive for this purpose; sometimes he writes in a 
correction above the line, and sometimes over what he has originally written. Lack of 
space has forced him sometimes to write above and sometimes, perhaps, below the line 
(see 4 and 19 f.); sometimes he runs over on to the raised wooden frame of the first tablet. 
The last word of /. 16 is written as if it were part of /, 15. In Ji. 12-16 the writing on the 
frame is just like the writing on the wax of the depressed surface, so the frame probably had 
wax on it at this place. But at i. 20 the writing seems to have finished on the bare wood; 
the faint remaining traces on the pane are straight scratches on a hard, dry surface. 
Lines 11 to 14 have several scratches through them. Page says they have been ‘savagely 
crossed out’, but to me this looks more like the result of an accident. In the middle of 
l. 10, the writing breaks off. Diels, who took the tablets to contain the author’s original 
rough copy, thought the author stopped because he could not make up his mind what to 
write. But if the writer was writing out the poem from memory, he will have stopped 
because his memory failed him. 
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Underlines show cursive writing. 
| = edge of frame. 


i written on top of v. 

Several letters scratched out at end, and o 
written for some reason (though there is 
room for it above) the line. 

ostruck through. dedrew not written. 

Dr Barns now thinks JTin[AJems right as the 


corrected reading. He had at first doubted the 
second =, but found other cases of a2 with curved 
right limb; he had also doubted ey owing 
to what seemed to be a x read in the original 
writing underneath; it is a. After flaw he reads 
not o under «, but another «. Before adader 15 
a letter which in this writer's cursive style could 
bee, 2 oro, It is not t; the curve to the right 
which must be what led editors to read it as Tis, 
Dr Barns thinks, part of in the original writing. 
The letter before aiadec is preceded by what 
might be « or a: before this there is a hole in the 
wax, having below it the tail of a letter 
(i, p, v, @?): it slopes, so that since this writer's 
literary hand is upright or even slopes back- 
wards a little, it presumably belongs to the 
cursive, connected writing. At the end, the 
original writing reads tydsda.[: the rest is 
scratched out (cf. i. 4). The last letter (after «) 
might be almost anything. 

All the letters suit v<f>" éxae[pyJe except that 
one would have to suppose the p to have been 
very depressed, But all the letters in this line 
are very badly formed; the line, too, is crooked, 
sloping sharply downwards; it may represent the 
writer's unsuccessful attempt to recall a line he 
had at first altogether forgotten. The y also is 
very oddly shaped. The /, if rightly read, is of 
the cursive type found in fipdov in J. 17; then 
perhaps ¢; then a trace conceivably of A, but most 
or two letters? Before m: 
¥ clear in Schubart’s photograph, but less 
so in the new one. Penultimate letter of line: 
§,oora? 

vt written (apparently) on top of pry. 

t of xa: evidently added later. of written 
above £, clear both in Schubart's photograph 
and in the new one. But there are a couple of 
unexplained marks above o, to right and left. 
Dr Barns sees no trace after vayycoay: if there 
were any trace, it would be on the wooden pane. 
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14 


15 


17 


18 


19 


a] 


Above efaryy, no supralinear addition. After 
tyre, either a or Ti, mot ¥: if it were ¥, there 
should be a trace of the diagonal. Then a, 
rather small: then «a, the a being cursive; the 
acribe is still writing in his literary hand, but has 
lapsed into cursive while writing xat, a slip not 
uncommon with this word in literary manu- 
scripts. Above aa, something may have been 
added above the line, perhaps e: cancellation 
ecratches are so thick here that they might cover 
it. Then xa—faint, but in the new photograph 
certain: Trypanis’ suggestion (p. 67 0. 7) that 
we read aor’ is as objectionable on grounds of 
palacography as it is on grounds 

The « after cat was altered, 
from a letter left unfinished. 

Above the linc, where ot has been read, there 
seems to be three letters, But perhaps the first is 
a fortuitous mark: the other two might well 
be ot. 

“to” € 

yo. Jo: € written on something (perhaps 0) 
that was begun but not finished. 

After dyop, undistinguishable scratches on the 
wooden frame (perhaps mt?). 

After ep, a or @, hardly o. On the frame, 
some very faint scratches; conceivably pac, but 


what can the triangular object at the end be? 
Dr Barns thinks the first letter is a » so imper- 
fectly formed that it looks very like A: but the 
new photograph reveals a trace of a final up- 
stroke not visible in those of Diels and Schubart. 
After daxpva, xe is certain, exactly as in weipeevog 


Of the following 


of sense. 
either from 1 or 


(i. 17) and aowectos (i, 24). 
letter only a trace is visible, but this agrees well 
with 4 Above, before y, a is very likely; the 
letter before that is very faint, but may be ». 
Scratched on the frame, after about three letters’ 
space and near the edge, is what looks like an vr. 
This is puzzling; did the scribe write rayecw 
ieice ? 

dia certain. 
tinued on the dry wood 
with the end of the line 
hard grain in the frame, 
but above this as well as 


After crowa, the writing con- 
of the frame. Parallel 
on the wax is a rough 
impossible to write on; 
below it there seems to 


Bo 


be writing. In the upper line there are very 
faint scratches: . . «a .? Below, clearer but 
puzzling, is a group of marks: is this agx[? 

204 $$ The first letter may be @ or A: the second 
eoro: the third t. Then a gap of three letters: 
the letter after that may be p. Then a gap of 
about five letters: the next letter may be a. 
Then a gap of about two letters: then perhaps 
oor o. 

20B Gap of two letters, then perhaps ». After 
one more letter's space, perhaps wp: two more 
letters’ space, then perhaps »y, Nothing more is 
visible, 


Poifor Diels. poston FT, 
*Odtuaow LL.-J.: "Oddo ceteri omnes.*4 
Tpet ce>ig Diels, 
ffogecsoiinnen Diels.  oeraeipare 
Friedrich ap, Heitsch: ovvaeioate Diels. 
6 dédrer Schubart: déArove Diels. 
7 Ayendvete Diels. "Fducevidas Schubart. 
ete... adades 
8 farfev.[. ]yatnAeda -[]] Barns: Pawereotahades 
ex farovonotpdsia factum legit Schubart. 
9 «ei LI.-J. épiiaco> suppl. Diels. 
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1006 wet>’ Schubart. éxds[py]e f.... Barns. 
rie ae tal 
12 éxypyocang Schubart (qui legit exypytorr): 
éx yononaw Barns (vid. transscr.). xarayrjoal[s 
Schubart. dfacrdsryr suppl. Diels. ob dva Beazley 
ap. Page (cia Diels): wa aut ore Barns: crea 
Schubart. war" Barns: [occa] e” priores. 


14 Tino ‘ex Tunpouete factum) legit Schubart. 
oft Schubart. ryo[or Schubart: ».. . 

15 of t’ Schubart. 

1600©6 fedAaior Schubart. 

17 depo obscurum. 

18 FTapef>m LI.-J. 

19 © yaa legit Diels: ryya legit Barns: Anpoa legit 
Schubart. yAqvémr Schubart. xewa Barns: Be[p] uc 


priores. yée[v Schubart (1911), Barns: yéu 
ceteri. 

2000 orerdyor Diels, deo Schubart (1911): otevdyo, 
rat Schubart (1932). 

21 eye Diels. 

220 0 avotixdy Diels. ofuor L1.-J.: over ceteri. 

24 acwitor Diels. dr’ dua:dov Schubart: gv duiion 


Ei 7 xadcv, Motcar vodnjribes, } mapa Polfov 
xputodtpew xafapots ovacw éxA[ulere 


Hapyvnaoé vuddevros dvi wrdy[a]s jj wap" ‘OAvurou 
Banyo rag tpuer<e >is apyopevar GupeAals, 
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dpupo Anobdpon xetwevos ety ayop[ i. 
4 But see p. 99 n. 3. 
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Syjpox Kal Aadu avTt wofewos ew, 
goxtrun év roaat Kal dpfoemis av’ GputAor 


25 nai Netra Téxvors SHpa Kal ABov €pov- 


Words and phrases capable of having been used by a good writer of Hellenistic date 
are often, of course, used by later writers, and Schubart has actually contended that the 
author of the imperial period to whom he ascribed the poem was trying to copy the manner 
of Hellenistic elegy and inserted phrases taken from Posidippus and perhaps others among 
its celebrated exponents into his work. ‘The presence of a number of such phrases is not 
sufficient to prove the authorship of Posidippus. To establish this it would be necessary 
to show that the poem contained no feature impossible in an author of Hellenistic date that 
could not be accounted for by its imperfect state of preservation, and also that it contained 
features hard to explain if it were the work of a late imitator. 


CoMMENTARY 


t, molnjriSes. For this word in this place in the line, of. Anyte, AP vii 492.3; see also 
Apollonius, Arg. i 867. Why does the poet so address the Muses? A native of Pella 
might presume to do so on the score of that place’s nei hbourhood to Pieria, which is usually 
regarded as their birthplace (see on I. 8 below). But in /l. 7-8 the poet summons the 
Muses to Thebes; and if Boeotian Thebes is meant, we must reckon with the possibility that 
he is a native of Boeotia who is claiming them as (ellow-citizens on the score of their being 
at home on Helicon. See the notes on that passage. 

2, ypuaodtipew. ‘This epithet of Apollo is found first at Aristophanes, Thesm. 315 (Pindar, 
Pae. v 41 is wrongly cited by LSJ as an instance of ypucoAvpys: in fact it has ypucokopas). It 
recurs at Hy. Orph. 34.3 and in some elegiac verses In an epigram of a.p. 263 (SEG iv 467.20). 
Orpheus is so called in two epigrams (1. Ps.-Arist., Peplos 48.1 (Diehl, Anth, Lyr. ii 178) = 
Kern, Orph, Frag., Test. 124-  2- Lobon fr. 7 Crénert = AP vii 617 = Diog. Laert, 1.5). 
Apollo’s lyre is golden first at [Hesiod], Scut. 203; see O. Schroeder on Pindar, Pyth. i 1; 
his wAjxrpov is golden at Hy. Hom. Ap. 185, Euripides, Heracles 351, etc. See on /. 6 below, 
and ¢f, Callimachus, Hy. 2.32 f. with Wilamowitz, Hellenistiche Dichtung ii 8g. 

xabapots obacw means not ‘pure, holy ears’ but ‘clean ears’. People who are slow of 
apprehension are said to have ears that are blocked up with wax; see Sophocles, fr. 858 with 
Pearson’s note, and add to his examples Eupolis, fr. 213 Kock; Com. adesp. 620 Kock; 
Lucian, Lexiphanes 1. Conversely, a person who is quick in the uptake 1s said to have 
clean or well-drilled ears; Plutarch, Quast. symp. 631 D says rerpummpevoy . . « Exes 70 obs, 
and Antipater (of Thessalonica ?), AP vii 409.3 says et ropi odas | Maxe, meaning 
you are an acute critic’, When at Mil. Glor. 774 Periplectomel's EAvs perpurigatis dames 
tibi operam auribus, the expression probably comes ‘aus der italischen Volkssprache’ (so 
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Kiessling-Heinze on Horace, Epist. i 1.7); for all we know, it may have existed independently 
in both languages. But Persius (5.63; 86) probably took it from Horace (loc, eit. and Epist. 
1 2.63) and the Augustan poets will have found it in their Alexandrian exemplars. When 
Propertius? (ii 13.12) writes 


me iuet in gremio doctae legisse puellae 
aurthus et puris seripta probasse mea 


he is complimenting Cynthia not on her purity, but on the critical judgment proper to a 
docta puelia; he may well have found a similar phrase in Hellenistic poetry. If our poet is a 
late imitator, he must have felt satisfaction at working in this highly idiomatic expression. 

3- The name of Parnassus has regularly an efa in Hellenistic hexameter and elegiac 
verse, a5 in most manuscripts of the Odyssey, at Hesiod, Theog. 499 and in the Homeric 


Hymns to Apollo (269, 282, 396, 521) and Hermes (555). 
machus, fr. 75.27 (P. Oxy. 1011) and at Apollonius Arg, ii 


It has two sigmas at Calli- 
705, but one at Callimachus, 


Hy. 4.93 and Theocritus vii 148; so the single sigma may be kept. 
Diels compares Sophocles, OT 474 rod viddevros . . . Ilapyacsoi. xara wriyas occurs at 
this place in the verse at A 77 and at Apollonius, Arg. ii 992 and iii 1 13; ch. Hy. Hom, Ap. 269, 


Hy. Hom, Merc. 555 tré arvyi Hapynaoio. 


4 apxoua in this sense normally takes a genitive; but Diels quotes Pindar, Nem. iii ro 
dpye 8’, olpavot roduveddda Hiyarep, ddxiov Tupoy, 

Note the transitive use of xardpyecfat at Euripides, Orestes 960 and its use as a passive at 
Heracles 750, 891; and also the ritual use of evdpyouat and éfapyoua: with xavoiy or cava as 


object. 


A, S. F. Gow (FHS xxxii (1912) 213 f.) first showed that the basic sense of GupéAn is 


equivalent to that of éoydpa, 
description of the word’s 


Fernand Robert, who takes the same view, gives a detailed 
use (Thymélé (Paris, 1939) 259f.). ‘Il vint un moment’, he 


writes (p. 289), ‘oii on qualifiait de Oupedumds, par opposition 4 cxnmxos, une partie de ce 


qui, au théatre, était démonstration musicale, 


dramatique proprement dit’. 
century before Christ.4 We first 


oratoire ou poetique, sans rapport avec l'art 
This moment seems to have been as early as the fourth 
learn of @upedxot dydves from the inscriptions relating 


to the reorganisation during the twenties of the third century of the Museia at Thespiae 


and the Ptoia at Ptoion.5 


Auletic and aulodie contests formed part of these trieteric 


festivals in honour of Apollo, Dionysus and the Muses. Robert has observed (p. 295) that 


the earliest inscriptions that speak of @vpedcxol aydives all refer to Boeotia. 


In ff. 1-4 it is 


clearly not dramatic activities, but lyre-playing and pipe-playing, that are in question; and 
if this poem is really by Posidippus, it contains the earliest known use of BvuyéAn with refer- 


ence to such activities. 


It would, of course, be absurd to suppose that Posidippus could 


have imagined Apollo and Dionysus as taking part together with the Muses in the Bocotian 
festivals of his own time. But if he wrote this poem, and if he was at Thebes when he 
wrote it (see on 7-8 below), it seems possible that his choice of the word @upeéAas was dictated 


by this local association. 


A poet of the imperial period might have taken the word Gupedy 


from earlicr verse without knowledge of its special history; but this seems less likely, as will 
be clearer at the end of our examination of the text. 


7 Cf D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Propertiana 284 
(though the quotation from Achilles Tatius is not 
an instance of this usage). We may compare the 
use of “naris emunetae’, applied to Lucilius by Horace 
(Sat. i 4.8) and to Aesop by Phaedrus (3 §- 14). 

* See J. Frei, De certaminibus thymelicis (Diss. Basle, 
1goo) 14 f 

* See M. Feyel, Contribution a ["épigraphie béotienne 
{Le Puy, 1942) BBf, 119f:; and, for the most 


up-to-date text of the important Amphictyonic 
decree, see J. Bousquet, BCH Ixxxv (1961) TOL 
H. Usener's remarks at Rh. Mus. xxix ( 1874) 97 f. = 
Al. Sehr. iti 380 f., are still useful. 

“! We have scraps of what is probably a Hellen- 
istic poem which seems to allude to these festivals 
in P. Heidelberg 189 (E. Siegmann, Literarische 
Griechische Texte der Heidelberger Papyrutsammiung 
(1956) 25). Note lL 4 “Apowdn[: [11 ‘Eduxcimow: 
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1-4. Let us now survey the opening lines from a more general aspect. They take 
the traditional form of the xAytixes dpvos.6 The appeal to the Muses to give the poet 
his song rests on the ancient notion that the Muse, or Apollo, teaches the poet (Odyssey 
viii 488; Aly. Hom. Ap. 518). The many poetic invocations of the Muses have lately been 
studied in detail by the late Walther Kranz.’ He observes (p. 5) that the invocation of 
the Muses is often combined, from Hesiod’s time on, with his introduction of himself. 
The Muses are often called on to inspire the poet with his song; that rests on a conception 
of them that is old as the Odyssey (iv 888), the proem to Hesiod’s Theogony and the Homeric 
Hymn to Apollo (518). In this case the invocation takes the conventional form of the 
Uuvos KAnricas (see notes on 7-8, g-10). Apollo as Movoyyérys is a natural source of the 
Muses’ inspiration; and Dionysus also has a close connexion with the Muses;* the use 
of the word @upéAn may, as I have suggested above, recall the Boeotian musical festivals in 
honour of these deities. 

In i. 3, the words wap” "OAvprox raise an awkward problem. Trieteric festivals in 
honour of Dionysus were held in many parts of Greece; but none, so far as we know, was 
held on Olympus, and the best known of all, the subject of innumerable allusions in poetry, 
was held upon Parnassus. From the point of view of sense the words are suspect. They 
are also suspect from that of language; for to express the sense ‘on Olympus’ one may say 
év “OAjpren or Kat’ “Odvprov, but not wap’ "OAvjarex. Is this awkwardness to be set down 
to the incompetence of the poet? There is an easy way of removing it; which is to suppose 
that, just as in /. r the scribe haswritten Po.Bux for ®oiBov and in /.5 he has written wocedurrov 
for woceSimmon, 50 here he has written ovAvprux for odvpsov, this being the name not of the 
mountain in Thessaly but of the Phrygian pipe-player, the father or in some accounts the 
lover of the satyr Marsyas. The poet is expressing the familiar disjunction ‘a song either 
for the lyre or for the pipe’. The lyre is the instrument proper to Apollo, the pipe to 
Dionysus. At Apollo’s festival the god himself provides the music; at that of Dionysus, 
another player must be found. Which famous piper of mythology is this to be? Pan 
as a divinity in his own right is not suitable; Marsyas as the adversary of Apollo is ruled 
out. We are left with Olympus, whose celebrity as a piper cannot be questioned. Pindar 
(fr. 157 Snell = 175 Turyn) showed him in conversation with Silenus; the fact might be 
held to indicate a Dionysiac connexion, but since he was a Phrygian Olympus may have 
been present simply as a member of the entourage of Midas. Euripides, JA 576 takes 
Olympus as the paradigm of the great pipe-player of mythology: he describes Paris on Ida as 


PapBapa cupifay, Ppuyiar 
atAjy "OAtjurav xaAauois 


pyeara arreto.* 


4.13 ipa Geomddaes: |. 07 xaprtes: |. 18 xJolpavo; 
“Opyonerod, Inf, 11, we must surely read zterfepor. 
See Gnomon xxix (1957) 426. 

© On the duvog xAntixés in general, see Eduard 
Fraenkel, Philologus 86 (1931) 3 f. 

? In his article “Sphragis’ in RA. Mus, rog (1961) 
gf and 97f., ep. p. 4£ See also W. F. Otto, Die 
Musen und der géttliche Ursprung des Singens und Sagent 
(Diisseldorf, 1955), and E. R. Curtius, Europsdische 
Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter, 245 £.; F. Jacoby, 
S.B. Berlin 1931, 102 f. = Kleine Philologische Schrifien 
ig6of. For the appeal to the Muse to come bringing 
a particular song, ¢f. Cratinus fr. 222.1 #yreupe dy) viv, 
Moitou, Kpytixdv péhoc: Ar., Ach. 665 f. See Fraenkel 
foc. cil., p. 6. 


# On this connexion, see E. Maass, Hermes 91 
(1896) 375 £ 

* Aristophanes, Eg. g uses in a trimeter the 
epic form of the name: EvravAlar xActooper CXAdrov 
vouov, Why? “Because the rhythm and tone are 
tragic’, says RK, A. Neil in his commentary (Cam- 
bridge, 1901; a book that deserves to be better 
known outside England than it is). But even in a 
tragic trimeter one would not expect this epic form. 
Was the epic form of this name regularly used during 
the fifth century, perhaps because the person in 
question was best known from epic verse of some 
sort? In the Euripidean passage just quoted, 
Heath's conjecture Ocd>dupmov may be correct, 

On Olympus, see further A. Hecker, Commentatio 
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This yields a far more satisfactory pair of alternatives; and the words [aprqoot wdderros 
ava wriyas can be taken with both clauses. 

5-8. In view of the possibility that the poem was written out from memory, we must 
consider the case for believing that 7-8 should properly precede 5-6. It might be con- 
tended that the command to the Muses to leave their present haunts and repair to where 
the poet is would more naturally precede the request to help him with his song. Further, 
with the lines in their present order we have é€ in apodosi at the beginning of /. 5 and 
asyndeton at the beginning of /. 7; whereas if we transpose we have an apodosis following 
the ‘if’ clause in the normal way in the former place and é¢ serving to attach the next 
sentence in the normal fashion in the latter. ‘These considerations do not suffice to make 
out a case for transposition. ‘There is no imperative reason why the request to the Muses 
to leave Helicon should not follow the prayer for help. 6e in apodost is am epicism that is 
several times affected in the hexameter and elegiac verse of the Hellenistic age. For 
instances of it following an ‘if’ clause, see Theocritus i 11 (with Gow’s note); xxix 17; 
Callimachus, Afy. 11 85; Apollonius, Arg. 1 681; in view of the features of epic style pre- 
sented by this poem, it may well have occurred here. 

5. orvyepov... yijpas. yipas is called orvyepov by Homer, //. xix 336, Apollonius, Arg. 
iv 872; Avypéy by Homer, Od. xxiv 250; ddvvnpary by Mimnermus, fr. 1.5; aweyOdpnevor by 
Pindar, Nem, x 85; Bapd by Euphorion, fr. 53; of. the locus classicus, Sophocles, OC 1236; on 
Euripides, Heracles 638 f. and Callimachus, fr. 1.33 f., see below. 

The tablet’s cvvacicade is emended by Diels to cuvacioare. This word is found in an 
appeal to the Muses at Theocritus x 24; Hymn. Epidaur, 3 (= JG iv 1.191) = fr. adesp. 995 
Page (PMG p. 502), 1.3 (in. 1 Peek reads [iumAniaée|s Peat, Wilstrand a Thspide]s Beat): 
Musacus 14; see also Nonnus, Dionys. 8.24. All subsequent editors have put ovvacicare in 
the text; but W.-H. Friedrich (ap. Heitsch) has pointed out that evracipare is a possible 
reading that is worth considering.“ ovraeisare certainly presents some difficulties. Firstly, 
it seems to imply that old age is the subject of the poem, and this is not the case. Secondly, , 
can the poet really say to the Muses, “If you have heard any beautiful song from Apollo or 
Dionysus, then sing with me of old age’? How can he be sure that whatever song the 
Muses may have heard will suit this subject? Thirdly, can the poet say to the Muses, 
‘Sing with me of old age, writing down the song on the golden columns of your tablets’? 
Is it not more natural for him to say, ‘Help me to bear the burden of my old age, writing 
down that song...’? ouvaeipare is rather further than ovvaeicare from the letters in the 
manuscript; but the argument so far seems to indicate that it should be preferred. But 
we must suspend judgment on this point. Suppose [HPA were the title of a collection 
of poems of which this was the od¢payis, or seal-poem, cvvacicare yjpas would be a natural 
expression; and I shall argue below that this poem was in fact the seal-poem of a collection, 
See p. g6 below. 

The tablet, like the roll, is a familiar attribute of the Muses in Greek art from the fifth 


critica de Anth, Gr. i (1852) 6of.; Preller-Robert, 
Griechische Mythologie i 732; Weizsacker in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, s.v.; Wegner in &.-E. xviii 1 321 sv. 
‘Olympos’ (26). 

Dionysiac music is regularly played by Phrygian 
flutes, See Euripides, Bacch. 126f, with Dodds's 
note. Cf. 159f 

év Povyliawn floaig éroxaini te, 

dostéos Gtar etwédado; 

lepde lepd valypata fpéune. . . 
Dodds, ad loc., says, ‘éromol are always loud or 
excited cries’, Not always; like Sov (Jl. xvili 495; 


Pindar, Ol. iii 8; and Pyth. x 39), ¢vom) can be used 
of the sound of musical instruments (/l. x 19 and 
now Pindar, P. Oxy. 2451, fr. 14, i g (see Lobel, 
ad foc., Pt. xxvi 171). I think it likelier than not 
that the sound of the pipes, and not human cries, is 
referred to by foaiz droraiol te here. Cf. Euripides, 
Tro. 544-5 Anflig te dwrdg exrian| Dpiyed te 


10° The middle of this verb is far commoner than 
the active in the sense of ‘help’; but cf. Dio Cassius 
55-66; id, 46.3; Philoponus in Procl. 2. In this 
instance the active would present no particular 
difficulty. 
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century on." Objects belonging to the gods are often called golden from Homer on (Apollo's 
lyre and plectrum are notable examples; see p. 81 above); and when the poet writes ‘in 
the golden columns of their tablets’, he is employing an easily understood hypallage and 
means ‘in the columns of their golden tablets’.“2_ Just so an inscription of the second or first 
century before Christ in Cos speaks of the ‘solden tablets’ of Homer (Peck, Griechische 
Versinschriften i 1729.1-2) 


[a]piv pev ‘Opriperols ypa]pides plodéazo]rov ios 
Etjpatov ypuodas éxAayor €v oeAow. 

For ceXis and 8éAros in the context of a poet’s initial invocation to the Muses, oe 
Batrachomyomachia 1-3; for parallels, see Ludwich ad foc. (p. 319). 

+. The appeal to a god to leave his accustomed haunts and come to where his wor- 
shipper is praying to him is too familiar to need illustration. In primitive times the wor- 
shipper thought it necessary to call upon the god by all his possible names, and also to 
specify all the places where the god might be in order to make sure of being heard; and 
long after this belief was extinct, both practices survived as a regular feature of the dpvos 
kAnrixés. We may compare Il. xvi 514f.; Aeschylus, Lum. 287 f.; Aristophanes, Nub. 
a7o f., etc.; at Theocritus i 123 a god (Pan) is asked to leave one of his haunts and come 
to where the singer is, just as the Muses here are asked to leave Helicon and come to Thebes: 

& ev Uav, et éooi car’ cipea ppaxpa Avxatw, 

etre tity’ dudumoAcis peya MaivoAov, Evi? éxt vacov 

ada Ztceldy, “EXixas 6¢ Adve plov ait re oda 

rio Avxaovidao, To Kal paxdperow ayqrov. 
Because of the frequency of these two modes of address, clauses coupled by eire... etre... 
or sive... sive... are particularly common in the tuvos kAntixds: see E. Norden, Agnostos 
Theos 144 f. ‘The opening sentence of our poem (i. 1-4) is not an instance of either; but it 
is possible that the form it takes, that of a hypothetical clause stating two alternatives 
(el. ..9.... i...) is suggested by the prevalence of similar clauses at the beginning of 
dpver xAqrinol. 

Ayirdvw Occurs first in epic verse at Aratus, Phaen. 128; but it occurs in P. Teblums 266 
as a variant at JI. xi 604; and of. drvAmdvw at Sappho fr. 94.1 and karadiprave ibid., 5 (the 
latter not in the index verborum of Lobel-Page, PLF). mpoAjmavw occurs at Peck, of. 
cit., 1752.1 (Demetrias, third or second century p.c.) and xaradpmdve ibid., 1861.7 (Leonto- 
polis, first century A.D.) (this for lexicographers). 

Schubart’s suggestion that ‘EAwewidas should be read may well be right; but it is not 
quite safe to put in the text. If the Muses are being addressed as “EAinwwides, as they very 
often are, it will be clear which peaks are meant. Euripides, Heracles 791 is wrongly 
given by LS7 as an instance of ‘EXucwvis; in that place “EAxwnddwr is ight, but at Sophocles, 
OT 1108, where the manuscripts have '‘Ehixwnddew, ‘EXxovidwy is proved right by the 
responsion. Cf. Limenius, Paean Delphicus ii 3 (Pp. 149 Powell): Iepides, at vipoBédAovs 
mérpas vatef” [“EA]xuvid[as, Paivere. See p. 76 n. 1. Gods are of course regularly 
asked to come to particular places in cletic hymns: see F, Jacoby, S.B. Berlin 1931, 96 = 
Kleine Philologische Schriften i 353, 1. 4- 

7-8. ra OrjBys | retyea. Cf. Theognis 1.1209 wélw... edreryéa OyByv. At the begin- 
ning of /, 8 Diels read retye’ [At] yer{r]eas- Schubart in 1911 read retye’ "Aynvlolpens- 

1 See O. Bic, Die Musen in der griechischen Kunst 18 See P. Jacobsthal ap. Dodds on Euripides, 
(Berlin, 1887) 15 f., G9 f; id. in Roscher's Lexikon, Bacch. 553-5; Shackleton Bailey, op. cit., p. 296 (add 
s.v. ‘Musen’ (especially the vase Berlin 2388, repro- to his instances Ovid, Ars. Am. 1 493-4). 
duced on p. 9246); Maximilian Mayer, in R.-E. xvi 
(1935) 6o2f. (s.v. ‘Musen'). Of J. D. Beazley, 

AFA li (1948) 937 f 
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Since Agenor was the father of Cadmus, this epithet would have suited Boeotian Thebes; 
but in 1932 Schubart read Ii[A]eins, a lection which Barns thinks probably correct. 
Schubart took for granted that this word was attributable to @:j8ys. ‘Pipleian Thebes’, 
he suggested, was a poetic way of referring to Dion in Macedonia, which was not far from 
the Muses’ Macedonian home in Pieria, in which Pi(m)pleia and Leibethron were situated. 
Against Diels’s view that Egyptian Thebes was meant Schubart objected that in the first 
century a.p. Egyptian Thebes was an unimportant place, unlikely to have statues of poets 
in its market-place. Page accepted ‘Pipleian Thebes’, but took it to refer to Thebes in 
Egypt. He reasonably observed that the statue the poet asks for is in all probability meant 
to be not at Thebes, but at Pella. But Schubart further argued that the outlook of 15-16 
was that of a man living in Greece, not in Luxor or Karnak. “The outlook of the Mace- 
donian’, Page replies, ‘does not change because he happens to be staying for the time in 
Egypt.” In favour of Schubart’s view one may point out that the mention of the Mace- 
donians, the islanders and the inhabitants of the coast of Asia Minor seems somewhat more 
appropriate to the political conditions of the Hellenistic age than to those of the early 
imperial period; but the argument is not decisive, 

Schubart, Page and Heitsch all assume that Mim[A]etys is attributive to @7j8ys. Can 
we be sure of this? At the end of the line, they both put in the text Schubart’s conjecture 
¢Kasoradiées. A glance at what is actually to be made out on the tablet shows that this 
conjecture is very far from certain. ‘The writer seems to have begun by writing what looks 
more like a hexameter; he then altered the reading to Baivere followed by a word ending in 
adades. I have failed to find any satisfactory solution of this problem. But I should 
expect ITem[A]etys to have been followed cither by a noun meaning something like “daughters 
of’, ‘dwellers in’, or (likelier) ‘ones born in’ (sc. Pipleia), or else perhaps an adverb or a 
group of words containing an adjective or adverb on which [im[Aletns depended. If the 
former possibility were correct, the line would somewhat resemble the two lines quoted 
in n. ft. 

The second possibility may derive a faint encouragement from the presence of myAcéaw 
among the letters written first and then deleted. But in the present state of the evidence 
we cannot know what was written; and it is wrong to put <AKa>oraAiées in the text.” 

It seems probable that the poet is summoning the Muses from Helicon to Boeotian 
Thebes. If he was the well-known Posidippus, this is surprising; for we have no reason to 
connect him with this city. | 

Still, we have no reason to assume that he was never there; and there is even a faint 
possible indication that he may have taken an interest in the place. Athenaeus 591 C 
says that Posidippus wrote an Alforia (or, if Kaibel’s conjecture is right, an Alfiomis), 
but at 491 A that he wrote an ’Aowmia, Schott (loc. cit, p. 99 f.) ingeniously argued that both 
titles were corrupt for Alow7eia; his conjecture rests on the fact that Posidippus mentioned 
Doricha, otherwise known as Rhodopis, whom we know from Herodotus to have been a 
fellow-slave of Aesop (ap. Athenaeum 596 c = fr. 6 Schott = Geffcken, Griechische Efmgramme, 
no. 256). This ingenious speculation received the blessing of Wilamowitz (Hellenisiische 


8 Schubart thought it mecessary to read 
Mi¢won[Ajenjz: Page and Heitsch have done like- 
wise. But it looks as if the form without » were 
possible; ef. Hesychius Imdsat + ai Motoa: év ten 


authorities, in Pieria; ¢f. F. Jacoby, 5.8. Berlin 1991, 
o6 = Kieine Philologische Sobrifien i 353 n. 4. See 
Callimachus, Ay. 4.7-0. 

4 Although I think Kaoradide: an unlikely con- 


Maxedoviccu "Odvjunom, and the Piplei or Piplea of 
the manuscripts at Horace, Od. 1 26.9. 

i The nymph Pimpleis is the mother of the Muses 
according to Epicharmus fr. 41 Kaibel. But ‘you that 
were born in’ is likelier. The Muses are at home on 
Helicon, but they were born, according to the best 


jecture, I do not share Peek’s view that this word is 
‘nicht akzeptabel’ as a designation of the Muses. 
J. Schmidt, RA. Mus. xlv (1890) 148 made it probable 
that at Theocritus 7.148 Niypa Aaoradises Tapydaciov 
altog orm refers to the Muses; see Gow, ad loc., 
who quotes Martial iv 14 Sili, Castalidum decus sororum, 
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Dichtung (1924) i 148 n. 2) and is mentioned with approval by Peek (439-40). But it is in 
fact extremely hazardous; and if we have reason to suppose that Posidippus may at one time 
have stayed at Thebes, we may hesitate to dismiss altogether the possibility that he wrote 
an Asopia. Asopus, the father of Thebe, played an important part in Theban mythology; 


* 


see the material collected by C. M. Bowra, Hermes 73 (1938) 213 f. = Problems in Greek 
Poetry 54 £. Either an ’Aowzia or an Alfioria might well have been a long poem, perhaps 
an epyllion: but there is no knowing. 

g. If we keep xai before ov it must be emphatic, not connective. The asyndeton that 
this involves has a somewhat abrupt effect; and in view of the general nature of the context 
it seems highly probable that «ai is a mistake for «et. If so, we have in these lines an 
instance of the ef wore formula that is a common feature of prayers and dpvor KANTIKOL; 
and we may note a certain resemblance to Horace Od. i 32 (on which see E. F raenkel, 
Horace, 165 f.). 

Trypanis thinks that g-11 “must certainly be connected’ with the proxeny decree from 
Thermum mentioned on p. 76 above. This decree might be construed as a mark of 
friendship by Apollo to the poet; but itis far from certain that it is alluded to in this passage. 
If a poet says to Apollo, ‘If ever you have shown me favour’ (or even “You have shown me 
favour’) he may well have in mind nothing but his own past poetic achievements, which 
are in a familiar sense marks of friendship shown him by the god. ‘Trypanis supposes that 
this passage supplied a terminus post quem for the poem. Following Weinreich, he dates 
the proxeny decree in about 280 8.c.; in fact, Klaffenbach has shown that it belongs in or a 
little before 264/3.% But to rely on this passage to supply a terminus post quem would be 
unwise. 

¢i\a<o> (Diels) seems unavoidable; note the use of this aorist form in a similar context 
at Jl. v 117; x 280; Hesiod, Theog. 95-6 6 8 GABtos, dvrwa Movoat | diAwyra. It occurs in 
Callimachus Hy. iii 185, 189, fr. 43, 53; in Apollonius, Arg. iii 66, 1002; iv ggo; and at 
AP xi 191. 5 €l dé ce Gidato Kad\om Rees 

g. Kuve. Mount Cynthus is mentioned in connexion with Apollo at Hy. Hom. Ap. 
17, 26, 141; Pindar, P. Oxy. 2442, fr. 107, col. ii 14 (Kuvflion wd[yax); Aristophanes, Nub. 
596, etc. Apollo is called Kivétios by Callimachus Hy. iv 10; fr. 67.6; fr. 1 14.8; of. Virgil, 
Eel. vi 6; Horace, Od. 121.3; Propertius ii 34, 80. 

Anrois | u<t>’. Cf Hy. Hom. Ap. 545 Aide Kal Anrots txé; Theognis 1. & dva, Anrois tue. 

10, éxde[py]e. Apollo is thus addressed at Callimachus, Hy. i 11 and Phaedimus 
(c. 225 n.c.), AP xiii 22.2; the use of the Homeric epithet, not common in Hellenistic 
poetry, following upon the other vocatives reinforces the impression of solemnity made by 
this invocation. The vocative of this word occurs six times in the Homeric hymns to 
Apollo and Hermes (Hy. Ap. 242, 2573 Hy. Mere. 307, 464, 4725 492). 

Midway through /. 11, the writing breaks off. Probably the writer had forgotten 
how it ended. 3 

rr. Only dry at the beginning and rod Mapiov at the end can be understood. Diels 
supposed ‘the Parian’ to be Apollo, on the ground that his statue at Delphi was of Parian 
marble; Schubart and Page, with some doubts, have accepted this explanation. prjeny 
often means an oracle; and the sense of what follows has led editors to suppose a reference 
to an oracle of Apollo. On this foundation, they have tried to emend the corrupt portion 
of the line. Diels suggested ¢yje4 ri yplert” oixia, ‘the oracle which the house of the 
Parian sent forth’. In spite of the examples of synizesis given by E. Schwyzer, Griechische 
Grammatik i 656 (quoted by Heitsch), the instance here is anomalous, and Diels would 
have been wiser to suggest ddievs’ (without the augment). But the use of adiecPas this 
would involve is without parallel, and that of oixia is peculiar. Still, Diels’s suggestion is 

IG ix, 1.17. The second of the lists recorded 50 that the first list, the one that includes Posidippus, 
is dated éxi atpatayod HModuxpirow, i.e. in 269/2 B.C; will belong in 264/g or a little earlier. 
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preferable to that of Schubart, which Page and Heitsch both put in the text, the former 
without warning the reader that it was a conjecture. Schubart emended the text to read 
Tit vidderr’ oixia: the ry presumably introduces a relative clause whose verb has to be 
supplied from the preceding main clause. It is just possible to imagine such a sentence as 
Schubart’s conjecture assumes we have to reckon with; but since it is only a conjecture, it 
is preferable to refrain from putting so severe a strain on our imaginations. 

Whatever case of the word ¢yjz7 stood in the text clearly had reference to an oracle. 
That oracle was somehow connected with someone called ‘the Parian’. That person was 
almost certainly the most famous person connected with Paros, the poet Archilochus. This 
supposition is strongly confirmed by the sense of //. 13-14: ‘Even such an oracle, O king, 
pronounce with regard to me also’. The xai in /. 14 indicates that the poet has just men- 
tioned a person with regard to whom Apollo has in the past pronounced such an oracle 
as the poet is now asking him to pronounce with regard to himself. ‘That person is, without 
any doubt, Archilochus. 

Which of the various oracles connected with Archilochus docs the poet have in mind? 
We have long known of five such oracles (see A. Hauvette, Archilogue 43 f.; H. W. Parke and 
D, E. W. Wormell, The Delphic Oracle ii nos. 4, 5, 230-2; and the Budé edition of Archi- 
lochus, irs. A 11-14), but since 1952 we have known that at some time during the third 
century before Christ Apollo did give an oracle commanding that men honour Archilochus. 
In that year (Arch. Eph. 1952 32 f.) N. M. Kondoleon published a new inscription from the 
Archilocheion on Paros. The well-known inscription inscribed by order of Sosthenes and 
published early in the century by F. Hiller von Gaertringen’’ dates from 100 B.c.; the new 
one was inscribed by order of Mnesiepes, and is dated by the lettering to about the middle 
of the third century B.c. At the beginning Mnesiepes states that the Archilocheion and the 
altars it contained were built by him in response to the command of a Delphic oracle."* 
Was this the oracle in question? The rhetor Alcidamas, who flourished towards the end 
of the fifth century before Christ, says that the men of Paros have ‘honoured’ Archilochus 
(ap. Aristotle, Rhetoric 1398 B11 = fr. 5 Miller = Archilochus fr. Ag Lasserre). F. Lasserre 
(Budé Archilochus, p. Ixxii) may well be right in supposing that some form of hero- 
cult already existed as early as the fifth century, and that Mnesiepes merely re-estab- 
lished an existing institution. If so, the original foundation of the cult may well have 
been commanded by an earlier oracle; it is clear that Delphi’s patronage of Archilochus 
dates from very early. Whatever the date of the oracle our poet had in mind, it is clear 
that he knew of the establishment of the Archilocheion, and had enough confidence in his 
own celebrity to ask Apollo to pronounce an oracle demanding similar honours for himself. 
An obscure local poet living in Egypt during the first century a.p. would hardly have 
ventured on so impertinent a request. But Posidippus of Pella in the third century might 
well have done so. 

12. Schubart read exypnfov corrected to exypnos, and interpreted this as éxypijo<a >is. 
This seems to me to accord with the traces; but Barns reads exypnlwyv corrected to exypnopw. 
If Barns’s reading were certain, we would have to accept ypnopol in the sense not of ‘oracular 
pronouncement’, but of ‘oracular sanctuary’. I can find no instance of such a use, but do 
not feel certain it cannot have occurred ‘libenter Posidippus vocabulorum sensum commutat’ 
(H. Ouvré, Quae fuerint dicendi genus ratiogue metrica apud Asclepiadem Hedylum Posidippum 
(Paris, 1894)). But I prefer Schubart’s éxypijo<a>s, which makes good sense; the 
verb occurs at Sophocles, OC 87. There is no need to consider Trypanis’ é« Kpions, 


* Archilochus fr, 51 Dichl*: see literature there ypyjoarto; dé tod "Andidmvo; taira, tév te rézor | 
quoted. xadotper “ApyAdzerov Kal rods Beopods ptueba | xai 
1. 14 f. = Archiloque, ed. F. Lasserre, fr. 11 A:  @douer wai toi; Seog Kai "“Apyddyen xai| tysdpev 
Mvyoixer 6 Beds Expnce Adnow wail duewor eluer|  adrév, xa’ 4 6 beds Héomeacr jyiv. 
tiludwre “Apyldoyor to momtdy, Kal’ & énvoei. | : 
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which gives sense no better, if as good, at the expense of much greater alteration ((oc. cit., 
p. 67 nm. 6). 

miovos é€ advrou occurs at JI, v 512, and Apollo prophesies €£ advrov at Tyrtacus fr. 3 a, 2 
Diehl; Theognis 808; Pindar O/. vii 32. 

cavayyoa[s Prophetic utterances are customarily shrieked; see Fraenkel on Aeschylus, 
Agam. 156 (cf. ibid., 201, 1152); Wilamowitz on Euripides, Jon 92, etc. avayety, KOMEYT 
seem not to be used elsewhere of mantic utterance, but they are used of song; ct. Hy. Hom. 
Ap. 185 doppeyé . . . xavayryy éyev iuepdeooay : Apollonius, Arg. iv 907. 

13. duniy dbacvd >rqv. Apollo's oracles are often called immortal; ¢f. Sophocles, OT 1 55 
Guppore @aua: 481 povreia .. « ra 8 atet | (@vra mepirorarat. In this case the epithet is 
specially apt, for this oracle will confer immortal fame upon the poet. A Delphic oracle 
quoted by Mnesiepes (= AP xiv 113: see p. 88 above and cf. Parke and Wormell, op, «it., 
no. 231) promised Archilochus’ father that his son should be immortal (/. 50 f.): 


"Adalvards cot mats Kal aoidtpos, ob Tedecixves, 
éojra: ev avlpanrow . « - 


va. For & dva of Apollo, cf. Hy. Hom. Ap. 179; Theognis 1 (quoted above). 

*% veuod. See on {. 12 above. Kai [xo]7’ proposed by Trypanis (67, n. 7) gives the wrong 
sense; it would mean ‘at my hands’, whereas [xa]r’ suits the sense perfectly. Posidippus uses 
some Dorisms (see Ouvré, op. cit., P- 39), but these amount to little more than an occasional 
a for 7). 

14-15. Schubart has observed, and Trypanis and Peek have agreed, that these lines 
scarcely suit a Greek (even a Macedonian Greek) living in Egypt during the first century 
«4p. In the mouth of a writer of Posidippus’ date and reputation, voicing a claim to be 
honoured equally with Archilochus, they are just what would be expected. Mainland 
Greece is omitted presumably because the author is there already, at Thebes; the mention 
of the Macedonians together with the islanders and the inhabitants of the coast of Asia 
Minor well suits a Macedonian living in the time of Antigonus Gonatas. 

15. yelroves 7jiovos is to be taken as a single expression, ‘dwellers near the coast’, on 
which ’Aains macys depends; *Aoins is a noun. The word jie (ten times in Apollonius, 
three times in Theocritus, common in epigrams of the best period) is not so far attested in 
Callimachus. Schubart draws attention to ‘ts occurrence at Posidippus fr. 26 Schott = 
AP vy 209.1, 8. In /. 6 it falls in the same place in the pentameter as it does here; but this 
‘5 so common in elegiac verse that it has little significance. The word normally means 
‘shore’, so that there is no reason why it should not be used for ‘coast’. 

16 f, From his prayer to Apollo to command that he be honoured, the poct passes 
straight to the description of the statue which he would like to see erected. The inscription 
of Mnesiepes speaks only of the Archilocheion itself and of altars inside it, not of a statue; 
the later inscription of Sosthenes speaks only of a picture of Archilochus. But there is some 
reason for thinking that the Archilocheion had in it or near it a statue of Archilochus; Gow 
on Theocritus Epigr. 21, an inscription for a statue of Archilochus, admits the possibility 
that the statue was to be erected at the poet’s birthplace, like the statues of Anacreon, 
Epicharmus and Pisander for which Epigrr. 17, 18 and 22 were written, It may even be 
that Theocritus’ epigram was written for a statue to be placed in the Archilocheion; if so, 
there would be a special appropriateness in a 

pa vw af Motoat wal 6 AdAws Hyarevv "AroAAww. 
See the discussion of this epigram and other Hellenistic references to Archilochus by A. von 
Blumenthal, Die Schdtzung des Archilochus im Altertum (Stuttgart, 1922) 15 f. 

16, [TeMaiov yévos dudv, On Pella as the native city of Posidippus, see above, p. 76. 

Is the monument which the poet claims that he deserves envisaged as being at Thebes or 
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at Pella? In sepulchral epigrams the mention of a man’s place of origin often implies that 
he is not a native of the place where he lies buried. But here the case is different. The 
poet has just mentioned Archilochus, whose monument was situated at his birthplace, 
Paros; and it is natural to infer that the monument he is claiming for himself will be at his 
own birthplace, Pella. Not that Posidippus is likely to have expected to be taken at 
his word. 

The distinction between aes = ¢pos and apes = querepos implied to exist by Demetrius 
ap. 2 A on Ji. vi 424 is not borne out by the manuscripts;!” but as we must print either a 
rough or a smooth breathing, we may as well observe it. The word is uncommon in 
Hellenistic poetry; it occurs at Theocritus v 108 and at Philip of Thessalonica, AP ix 742, 
both times in Doric; but since it is found in Homer, its occurrence in epic verse is no great 
surprise. Peek (p. 445) has observed that ellipse of the verb to be is common in the remains 
of Posidippus. 

eo: ef, Callimachus fr. 162.9 €ors, fr. 55.3 €or. 

BiBAow éAcowy is a normal way of describing someone perusing a roll; cf Callimachus 
fr. 468, with Pfeiffer’s parallels. 

17. The tablet has apdw. Diels emended this to dudoity which he took to mean ‘in 
both hands’. Schubart kept dudw, which he took to be indeclinable, having the same 
meaning ascribed by Diels to aadoiv. In support of this he quoted Ji. iii 211; further 
instances of indeclinable dudw are given by Gow on Theocritus xvii 26, in all of which, 
except Apollonius, Arg. i 165 and Quintus i 261, it stands for a dative. It must be noted 
that in all these places the presence of another word agreeing with dudw makes it clear what 
case it represents (except at Quintus ii 460 "Eps 8° dreyijfeer dudw), where the case of 
dud is made clear by what precedes. It should further be observed though apdorepats 
occurs several times alone in the sense of ‘both hands’, neither dyde nor dudoty, as far 
as I know, is ever so used. We cannot be sure that dudéw used as an indeclinable adjective 
and meaning ‘in both hands’, is not correct; but we cannot exclude the possibility that 
apdoty is right, nor yet the further possibility that dude is corrupt for something else. The 
right editorial procedure is to keep aude in the text and to signal doubt in the apparatus. 

Aaodopun ... ev dyop[y. Mr D. M. Lewis aptly compares JG vii 53, 14 Aaoddxon ‘v 
ayopyt. H. T. Wade-Gery, 7HS liii (1933) 96, thus corrects the meaningless Aaodoxwr 
ayopyt printed by earlier editors. 

Keiuevos here simply means ‘situated in’; we must not suppose that a resting figure is 
envisaged; ¢f., e.g., Jl. ii 688 Keiro yap é€v wjeom .. . "AyAAeds, etc. 

18f. All who have edited the poem so far have thought its author capable of making 
the second syllable of the word short and the third long; to indicate this they have made it 
properispomenon, an accentuation for which I can find no parallel. Can even a poet of 
the first century after Christ have been guilty of such an absurdity? The identification of 
a reference to Archilochus in /. 12 gives what seems to me a safe guide to the correct reading 
here. I suggest that the poet wrote 


GAN emi pew ITap<idne dds aySdve .. . 


Tt has already been suggested that we have here an instance of the practice of treating 
the word for ‘nightingale’ as a poetical equivalent of ‘poet’. This occurs first in Bacchylides 
iii 98, who refers to himself as Knias dyddévos, and it is common in verse of the Hellenistic 
period. Simmias, Ovum 4, calls himself Awpias anddvos. Hermesianax, fr. 7, 49 Powell, 
says that Alcaeus was in love with Sappho in the words atrap aotdos andovds jpdcal’: Ton 
of Samos calls Euripides vév cxnvije peAlyapuv ayddva, echoing Euripides’ own famous words 
about Palamedes. At a late date we find even a prose author so described; Christodorus, 
Ecphr, (= AP ii), 377-8, calls Herodotus "AAmapynocod ... Aéams anduw. It may be alleged 

1 See Kidhner-Blass, Gr. Gr. i bo2 n. 2; Schwyzer, ii 203 n. 1. 
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that dnSdév as a description of Archilochus is inappropriate. That is irrelevant: it is clear 
from these examples that éndcv could be treated as a synonym for ‘poet’. ‘The poetess 
Nossis, a good writer of the third century, can describe Rhinthon, the author of dAvaxes, as 
Movedaw éAlyn tes dnSovis (AP vii 414.3). Cf Wilamowitz, Die Ilias und Homer 461 n. 1. 

What is the tribute that someone is being told to offer to the Parian nightingale? Line 16 
is incomplete, line 19 is corrupt, and certainty is unattainable. Let us first consider the 
beginning of line 19. Diels read vapa: Schubart read Ana: Barns reads vywa. vaya, taken 
with Schubart’s emendation of the corrupt letters kataxAvveww to Kara yAyvéewy would yield 
good sense: ‘But to the Parian nightingale pay the tribute of a mournful flood... ."*" 

19-20. Let us now consider all that lies between Sdxpua in [. 19 and orevdyww, 6’ in f, 20. 
Previous editors have read Sdxpva Geppa; Barns reads ddxpua news. For xewds, the epic 
form of xerés, in Hellenistic verse, cf Euphorion, fr. 141 Powell = AP vii 651.1, 5 (where 
R. Keydell, Byz. Zeitschr. lii (1959) 362, rightly defends xew7) against Reiske’s conjecture 
xeveh}, reminding us of Euphorion’s liking for the cvorderalow). I know of no exact Greek 
parallel for this expression, although pdraos is used in a similar way. But it stands to 
reason that tears may be called empty, as hopes or prayers may, because they can effect 
nothing; ob ydp tis wpigis weA|eTat Kpvepoto yoo (Il. xxiv 524; cf, Od. xi 202, 568). Cf. Virgil, 
Aen. Iv 449 

mens immota manet; lacrimae uoluuntur inanes 
and also thid., x 464. 

xéw[v | kai orevdywr. Diels read yéw | Kai orevdyw, val... In 1911 Schubart read 
xéalv | cai orevayow, Oe. . «3 but in 1932 he went back to Diels’s reading, and Page and 
Heitsch followed him. Barns for reasons of palacography and I for reasons of sense inde- 
pendently came to the conclusion that Schubart’s reading of 1911 is correct, a conclusion 
which the new photograph helps to confirm. 

This makes the text a great deal easier to understand. First, it eliminates the unspeak- 
ably feeble vai, together with the highly objectionable correption of a monosyllable which 
its presence involves. Secondly, when taken in conjunction with the cmendation I have 
proposed in /. 18, it removes a grave awkwardness in the sense. Crénert (quoted on p. 75 
above) had severely criticised the poct for his rapid transition from the weakness in 19-20 
(Diels’s reading) to the resolution shown in 24. But we now see that at 20-1, it is not the 
poet who is lamenting; he is simply contrasting the tribute it would be appropriate to 
pay to Archilochus with the tribute appropriate to pay to himself. 

The tribute proper to Archilochus is one of tears; that is natural, in view both of his 
early death in battle and of his irascible and jealous character, a commonplace with the 
epigrammatists of the Anthology, as with other Greek poets. For the notion of a libation 
of tears made to the dead, see Gow on Theocritus xxiii 38 and add to his examples Meleager, 
AP vii 476.3-4, with the examples cited by Jacobs on this epigram (no. cix in Brunck’s 
numbering) ; cf. Peek, loc. cit., 1547-13 1595- 5-6; 2007.1, etc. 

With the tribute of tears to Archilochus the poct evidently contrasted the sort of tribute 
appropriate to his own genial character. What was that tribute? We can hardly hope 
to know; but I suspect it may have been an offering of wine. For the notion of a libation 
of wine as an appropriate offering at the tomb of Anacreon, cf, Antipater of Sidon, AP 
vii 26; anon., ibid., vii 28. Did the 6° function as a preposition or as a preverb standing 
in tmesi? And did the poet ask his fellow-citizens to pour wine through his ‘kindly mouth’, 
ic. over the mouth of his statue? We can hardly hope to know. The imperative in /. 19 
suggests that somewhere in the text there must have been a vocative. At the end of /. 15, 


2 For vdua of a flood of tears, see Sophocles, ddxpv, adv dpparing adtpow ddupopevot (Smyrna, 
Trach. g19; Euripides, Heracles 625. With the second century); cf fd. 1552.2 Juypd . . . daxpea, 
whole sentence, cf. W. Peek, Griechische Versinschrifien 1879-19 daxpva Avypd, etc. 

1540 2-3: duypdr & of pév Aceoipowm wat’ doce | 
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I cannot extract a suitable vocative from the traces made out by Barns; I therefore suspect 
that a vocative stood somewhere in the missing portion of the text between eroza and the 
beginning of /. 21. If I had to guess at the nature of the missing part of //. 20-1, I should 
suggest something like 

Gu’ enor de Pidov aroua [AetBe, woAira, 

[ynpatoy wAnpewy ex xuAicay Bpopioy] 
But [ had rather not guess at all. 

21. ofv following pydd is unusual. But odv follows uy at Aeschylus, Suppl. 392 x1} rt ror’ 
ou yevoimar throyet pos xpareow apoever: at Sophocles, OC ITS5 and the other passages 
listed by Denniston, The Greek Particles 420; and otre and pjre, of course, frequently. In 
this text 6 is four times written for r (see p. 77 above), and this may have happened here 
also. Such a usage has of course nothing to do with inferential ody: the word is here ‘ein 
versicherndes, bekraftigendes, bestatigendes Adverb’ (Kiihner-Gerth, ii 155). 

From the earliest times it was usual to wish that one’s death might be lamented; see 
Od. xi 53, Callinus, fr. 1.17, and many other instances. This accords with the primitive 
belief that the spirits of the dead demand lamentation by their friends and kinsfolk as their 
due. But we find at work also an opposite superstition, that too much lamentation harms 
the dead by denying them rest; see E. Rohde, Psyche (English edition) 164, 190. Just 
as we find two opposite primitive beliefs operating in opposed directions, so do we find 
two opposite rational attitudes; most people wish to be lamented, but a few wish not to 
be, usually on the ground that they have led a happy life, so that lamentation is inappro- 
priate. The latter attitude is as early as Carphyllides (probably a writer of the third 
century before Christ) AP vii 260; Lucianus, thid., 308; anon., thid., vii 667; Gregory 
Nazianzen, AP viii 64. Cf. Epigr. 151. 19-14 Kaibel; and for further sepulchral examples 
see R. Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs (Illinois Studies in Language and 
Literature, 1942) 217 f. The most famous instance of a man forbidding others to mourn 
his death is that of Ennius (Varia 17 Vahlen): 


nemo me lacrumis decoret nec funera fletu 
Jfaxit. cur? uolito winu’ per ora wirum. 


Trypanis’ supposition that Ennius was imitating our poet is exceedingly unsafe. Ennius 
was by no means the first to say this. 

atrap €yw ... Kranz” has observed that abrap eye), like add’ dye) and yc) 6€, commonly 
introduces the last sentence of a poem. ‘The Hellenistic poets echoed the ancient rhapsodic 
formula 

avrap ¢ya Kai ceio Kal dAAns rijoop” doris. 

They first adapted such a formula to look forward to a task, often a poetic task, awaiting 
them in the future. In our poem it is used to introduce a final prayer; for a poem to end with 
@ prayer is another ancient poetic practice. It is common in the Homeric hymns (2, 6, 8, 
10, 11, 19, 15, 16, 19, 20, 21, 24, 26, 30, 91; nine of Pindar’s surviving epinicians end in 
this fashion). Compare the conclusions of Theocritus 15, 16, 17, 18, 20 and 22, and see 
Gow on that of 24. Callimachus in his hymns took over the practice, consciously echoing 
the Homeric hymns. Compare also the concluding lines of the Altra (fr. 112.7-9). .The 
first prayer is addressed to an unknown god or goddess; the second to Zeus; then the poet 
employs the rhapsodic atrap ¢ya to look forward to his next poetic task: 


yalpe, atv evecrot 6” Epyeo Awirépnt. 
xaipe, Zed, péya wai av, ade 6” [GAo]y olkov araxrwr. 
atrap eyes Movoduw aelov [€]rreuyse vopov. 


#1 Joc. cit. on p. 89, p. 121; of pp. 11, 16. 
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Our poet adapts these two ancient poetic practices, the concluding atrap éyé and the 
final prayer, to introduce not merely the prayer for prosperity of the rhapsodic conven- 
tion, but a prayer for his own last days and final end. The closest parallel known to 
me is the prayer to Apollo in which the thirty-first ode of Horace’s first book reaches its 
climax: 


frui paratis et ualido mihi, 
Latoe, dones, et, precor, integra 
cum mente, nec turpem senectam 
degere nec cithara carentem. 


In that ode we may recognise a prayer of the ageing poet to his patron god that employs 
4 motive found in Euripides (Heracles 673 f.) and Callimachus (fr. 1); note especially the 
last two lines. I shall return presently to the thoughts set in motion by this final prayer; 
but first the commentary on the words of the text must be completed. 

22. yipat. xTA. yrpat must be trisyllabic; see O. Schneider on Callimachus, Hy. 2.40. 
Is the meaning, ‘May I come ... to Rhadamanthys in my old age’ (i.e., ‘when I am old’ ?) 
This would not go easily with /. 5, where the poet has called upon the Muses to help him 
sing of old age. True, the poet might conceivably call the Muse to sing of an old age 
which has not yet come upon him; but such a belief is not easily reconciled with the tone 
of the poem, and especially of the final prayer. It is therefore likely that the meaning 
is ‘May I come... to Rhadamanthys through old age’ (i.e. not through illness or through 
violence). For végos, Bia, yipas 35 the three main causes of death, see, ¢-g.-, Peck, op. cil., 
1816 (Mysia, first century p.c.), 1817 (Smyrna, first century z.c.). For this use of yyjpat, 
cf. Meleager, AP vii 470 snipat 8° 7} vovoux Biov Mores; Peck, of. cit, 1449 (Chalcis, third 
century, B.C.) y7pat 7) - - - heraw Biov. 

pvaricdy olyov. olpov should probably have a rough breathing; see Callimachus, 
fr. 1.27 with Pfeiffer’s note. The word is often used of the road to the next world; e.g. 
Diodorus, AP vii 627.2; Peek, op- cit., 1330.5 (Teos, first century p.c.?); 1472.2 (Bithynia, 
first century B.c.); 1539-2 (Smyrna, second century B.c.); 1826.2 (Thessaly, second or third 
century A.D.) ; 1895.13 (Megara, second century A.D.). 

What is the ‘mystic path’ along which the poet aspires to travel? The mention of 
Rhadamanthys shows that his destination is Elysium. Rhadamanthys was its first inhabi- 
tant, a position for which he was specially fitted by being the pattern of guxppoctvm. Already 
in the Odyssey (iv 564) Elysium is the place 50 gavéés “Paddpavius: and in Pindar’s Second 
Olympian he presides over the blessed place attained by those who have thrice lived out 
a blameless life and have come by the road of Zeus to the tower of Kronos, where they live 
in eternal felicity in the company of Peleus, Cadmus and Achilles.*? Pindar’s Islands of 
the Blest were clearly intended from the start only for great heroes born of gods and specially 
favoured by Zeus; but by his time a stage had been reached at which admission could be 
won by those who had lived out three lifetimes without crime. After the fifth century, 
eternal happiness came to be thought of more and more as the privilege of all edaeBets 
as opposed to doeBeis, of all dyabot as opposed to caxoi2? For example, an epigram of 
Hegesippus, a writer of about the same date as Posidippus, seems to present Rhadamanthys 
as presiding over the good in general (AP vil 545): 

civ emt mupraiiys evadeut dacs xéAevGor 
*Kopiy tous ayallovs etc "Paddpavluv dyew. 
When a dead man is made to say puorats dppuya. vacerdeo (Peek, op. cit., 1822.6; Thyrrhenon 
# Qn Rhadamanthys, see Jessen in Roscher’s 83 See Rohde, op. cit., 5368; of. R. Lattimore, 


Lexikon, .v. 753 Es Rohde, Psyche (English edition) Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs (Illinois Studies in 
55 f., 247; E. R. Dodds, Plate, Gorgias 374 f. Language and Literature, xxVili, 1942) 40 T. 154. 
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in Acarnania, second century 8.c.), he probably means by yworais not ‘initiates’ in the strict 
sense, but all good men among the dead. 

Does Posidippus think of an Elysium populated by the good in general? The context 
and tone of his poem make it far likelier that he conceived himself as belonging to a select 
company of exceptional people. Of course it is possible that he had actually been initiated, 
as Euphorion seems to have been (see Theodoridas, AP vii 406). But his request to Apollo 
for special honours amounts to a claim to heroisation; and it is natural that one who has 
made such a claim should aspire to eternal happiness in the company of the great heroes of 
the past. The word pverikey may mean no more that the poet thinks himself one of the 
elect. But Hellenistic poets and their Roman imitators often conceive the poet as an 
initiate into the ‘mysteries’ (dpyia, reAerai) of the Muses;*4 and it is not unlikely that this 
is the sense in which Posidippus thought of himself as treading the mystic path. 

ikoiunv simply means ‘may I come’; yet it is worth remarking that this verb is often 
used of attaining to a longed-for place, or one’s last resting-place. The docus classtcus for this 
usage is Plato, Crito 44b 2, where Socrates describes how a beautiful woman in white 
appeared to him in a dream and said jeri Kev tpirdtey DOlny épiwAov txow (an adaptation of 
Homer, /liad ix 363). ‘Achilles’, writes Burnet ad /oc. (p. 177 of his Euthyphro, Apology und 
Grito) ‘... means that he can get Aome in three days, and that is what Socrates understands the 
dream to mean.’ Cf. Euripides, Bacch. 403 ixoiuay worl Kumpov: the phalaecean verse from a 
sepulchral cpigram quoted by Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung i 176 yatpe nai eboeBéww 
ixovo y@pov: Peek, op. cit., 1487.16 (Phrygia, third century B.c.) es dp[dleqv leduqy waow 
dfedopernv: 1508.16 (Gaza, about 201 B.c.) ixeo rv xownw drpandv eis "Aidew. 

23. dijpoe nat Ande wavtt wobewos dv. The méfos of the whole community for the 
valiant warrior is a commonplace of early elegy and the early epigram. Diels compared 
Callinus, fr. 1.16 f. (6 yév refers to the man who stays at home instead of fighting): 


aad" o per ob €umys Srjuen didlos adde molewds, 
ror 6’ oAlyos orevayer Kal péyas, Hv Te aby. 

Aad yap otpmarr wofos xparepddpovos dvbpds 
Orypoxortos, Cosww 8’ dftos Hpubdeor. 


By adapting such language to his own praises, the poct is staking his claim to be regarded, 

no less than if he were a great warrior, as a benefactor of the community.** If a distinction 
can be drawn between djpos and Aads, Sijos is ‘community’ and Aads is ‘host’, as in the 
poem of Callinus; but the difference is hardly to be insisted on. 
24. aoxtzwv. The oxijrrpov is normally the yeporrixdy GrAov (Callimachus, Epigr. 1.7) 
in classical poetry and later; ¢f. Aeschylus, Agam. 75, Euripides, Heracles 107-8, etc. The 
ability to do without it appears as a characteristic of vigorous old age in an epigram by 
Theodoridas, AP vii 732: 


antye ev aoxirwy, Aunyoia, “Epuoda vie, 
exticwy “Aline ypetog dderAdjevor, 
yypac €r apria rarra dépaw.”. . . 
Theodoridas flourished about 225 8.c., and may have known this poem. Cf. AP vii 224, 


* Aristophanes, Aan. 956-7 is an early instance 
of a way of speaking that in Hellenistic poetry 
became a commonplace. See the passages cited by 
Shackleton Bailey, op. cil., 141 (on Propertius iii 3,29), 
and add Meleager, AP iv 1.57 (poets as jetorat); 
Himerius 16.6, p. 489 (tederai of the Muses); 
Christodorus, AP ii 193 (dp;ia of the Muses). 

3 Cf IG ® 54 (= M. N. Tod, Greek Historical 


Jnseriptions 1° 49), (1: Grdpag wer modu Ade nobel Kal 
dijiog "Epeyfémc: of. Simonides, fr. 197.2 Diehl, 
Anacreon fr. 100.1-2 Diehl, ctc. Such language is 
used of a poct (Phacnocritus) by Dionysius of Rhodes, 
AP vii 716 (apeno;, dAAd mofewd: ...); of. the epitaph 
on the comedian Euthias, Peck, 1495: (dol oe 
"Eddi maoa, aofei & lepoizg de dydiow, 
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an epigram of uncertain authorship, where Callicrateia is said to have attained the age of 
105 oximant tpomepav obk émifeioa yépa. 

dpboem}s dv’ Spudov, dpfoérea and dpboeréw are used to denote correctness of diction, 
the former first by Plato, Phaedrus 267 C. The sense here is that the poet is mo tpavAas 
,épwv, but retains in old age the gift of words, Gy:Aos is not common in Hellenistic poetry, 
but is used by Theocritus at 22.7 and (in a less elevated context) at 15.65. av’ opsAov here 
strikes an epic note; cf. Homer, Jl. iii 449; v 528; vii 183; xi 247, 259, 324; xii 49; Avi 365. 
The poet probably has in mind the most celebrated epic description of the eloquent speaker 
(Od. vili 169 f.): 


dMos ydv yap elos dxidvdrepos wee aviip, 

GAAA beds wopdryy ren aréber * of Be 7” €s adrov 
reprépevot Aevcoovew, 6 3 aapadews ayopevet 
aidot pevdsylnt, wera 5 mpérret dypoperoiow, 
épydpevor 8° ava dary Gedy dis eicopswow. 


Compare Hesiod, Theog. 81 f., a passage which is usually held to have influenced or 
been influenced by the passage just quoted. Hesiod too describes the effect of the speaker's 
words upon his audience (84-5 of b¢ re Aaol | mdvres és abrdv dpda.. . .), and speaks of him 
as dodaAldws dyopeveoy (86, cf. épBoemjs in Posidippus). 

25. The natural wish to leave one’s property to the heirs of one’s body (for which see 
Homer, Ji, v 154, 481; Pindar, Ol. x 86f; Euripides, Jon 475 f.; Menander, fr. 594, ete.) is 
allied to more than one common theme of the sepulchral epitaph, c.g. to the wish that one's 
children may survive one; to take one of countless instances, of. Peek, op. cit., 1388.2 
(Smyrna, third century B.C.) Tovydprou maiSuw oe dida yépes, cis Géuas éori, | xprypar, eet 
yijpws GAfiov WAfe TéAos. 

éABos for wealth is an epic and tragic usage, employed by Callimachus in the hymns 
(1.84, 95, 96), by Theocritus in the encomium of Ptolemy (17.95) and by the author of the 
"Hpaxdjs Acovrodévos (= Theocritus 25-24, 111). 


The detailed examination of the poem has made it abundantly clear that no adequate 
reason for disbelieving the author's claim that he is Posidippus of Pella exists, The apparent 
anomalies of language and metre that have caused editors to assign it to a poet of the first 
century A.D. have been shown to be due to the imperfect preservation of the text. Wherever 
the text can be made out with any degree of certainty, we recognise it as an elegiac poem 
by a writer of high competence, in all probability a contemporary of Callimachus. The style 
and vocabulary do not resemble those of the epigrams of Posidippus; they have a marked 
epic flavour. But it is not surprising that an elegy of this length should have little in common 
with epigrams most of which are of a sympotic or amatory nature; it is decidedly more like 
the epigrams on the Pharos and the temple of Arsinoe Zephyritis preserved in the Didot 


papyrus frs. 1.2 (Page, Greek Literary Papyri, no. 1o4.a and b, p. 444 f.). 


™ J. 1-4 of the first of these epigrams appear in 
our texts as follows: 


"Eddivow awtijpa, Pipov cxondy, & dra IMporred, 
Emerparog éornoew Acupdvou[s] Aridio;. 

ob yap dv Aljtaton axonal offped 0 oféal wijaur, 
didd yapal yr) vatdoyos éxrérarat. 


L.q corr. Blass: oxoxasovpyooune IT. 

L. 4 is rendered by Page as follows: ‘but low lies 
the breakwater where ships may harbour’. The use 
of yayal, properly ‘on the ground", to mean ‘law’ 15 


unusual; and we expect not to be told that the 
breakwater is low, but that the harbour as a whale is. 
Mr E. Lobel has pointed out to me that yayal ynAy 
ig a misreading of the papyrus, which in fact has 
yauartnan: the squashed appearance of the ¢ 
makes it look like y: see the photograph published 
by H. Weil in the editio princeps. Apart from being 
in the manuscript, this gives far better sense. For 
yauailniog im verse, cf. Nicander, Ther. 79; usually it 
has two terminations, but ¢f. Hippocrates, Art. 19. 
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For what purpose, and for what kind of publication, was this poem designed? Dr 
Barns’s examination of the tablets and mine of the text show that there is no reason to think 
that any part of it is missing, apart from those gaps which I have indicated by rows of dots; 
but how are we to explain the curious brevity of the main portion of the poem in relation 
to the elaborate invocation of the Muses and Apollo at the beginning? The discussion 
of 21 f. has already furnished an indication of the direction in which a solution to this 
problem is to be found. There it was observed (p. 92 above) that a final sentence intro- 
duced by adrap éyw and also a concluding prayer, are often features of a odpayis. Several 
other features of the odpayis are present in this poem. ‘The poet's appeal to the Muses, as 
Kranz has observed, is often bound up with his introduction of himself. He twice mentions 
his own name (5, 9), ceremoniously referring to himself in the third person. Leo in a 
famous article*? observed that the o¢payis regularly gives us the poet’s yévos and describes 
his tpéros. This poet uses the device of describing the statue he would like to see erected 
to give his yévos (16) and, by way of a contrast with the bitter and unfortunate Archi- 
lochus, to describe his rporos (18 f.). This seems to me abundant evidence for supposing 
that our poem was the signature poem of a collection. Such a poem might stand either 
at the beginning of a book or at the end; in this case the opening invocation strongly 
suggests that the poem stood at the beginning. 

Can we guess what book the poem may have appeared in? One possible clue is fur- 
nished by a passage in the Homeric scholia (2 A on J/. xi 101, ed. Dindorf, i, p. 376). 
line appears in the manuscripts thus: 

atrap o Bi p’ “Ioov re wai “Avrupoy eLevapifwr: 

the commentator is discussing a variant Brjpicov, which he assigns to the authority of Posi- 
dippus. “pa éudepeobar de dyow’, he , writes, ‘d “Apiorapyos viv év tots émvypappacw tol 
TTooedinmov, GaN’ év ran Acyopeven owpan evpeiv. evdoyor b€ dyaw éfeAeyyopevor abror 
avakciyias (cf. © T ad loc., ed. Maass, i, p. 384). It has naturally been inferred from this 
that Posidippus first published some of his epigrams in a collection called the Zwpds, and 
that they were later republished in a collected edition.2® ‘The reputed connexion of Posi- 
dippus with Asclepiades and the fact that in the Anthology there is often doubt as to whether 
a poem belongs to one or the other of these poets or to Hedylus led Reitzenstein®® to guess 
that there may have been a volume of collected poems published by these three poets 
together, This may be right; but since we know of no other such collection of poems put 
out jointly by several authors—an anthology of course is quite another matter—Reitzen- 
stein’s conjecture should be looked upon with caution. This poem may have been the 
ad¢payis of the book called the Zwpés. If it was, it seems unlikely that Asclepiades and 
Hedylus also contributed to the volume; for a joint volume with contributions from three 
poets would hardly bear so personal a signature. But as there is nothing but a possibility 
that this poem belonged to the collection in question, this argument does not help us much. 

For all we know, it may have been the signature poem of the later, complete collection of 
epigrams mentioned i in the scholion. 

But there is another possibility. In /. 5 both cvvacoare and ovraeipare are possible 
readings, but the former is likelier to be correct (above, p. 84). If it is, we could most 
easily dispose of the objection that Posidippus does not in fact sing of old age in this poem 
by supposing either that the collection of which this was the seal-poem was called Ijjpas—a 
perfectly possible name for such a collection—or that the poems it contained related to 
this theme. An explanation on these lines seems likelier than not to be the right one. 

If so, the poem was probably written when its author was already old. Can we make 

7 F. Leo, G.G.N. (1898) 469 f = Ausgewdhite ™ See Schott, op, cit., p, 105 f; Peek, p. 431. 


Kleine Schrifien ii 169 f.; of. Wilamowitz, Sappho und ** RK. Reitzenstein, Epigram und Skolion (1893) 
Simones 2960f.; Fraenkel, Horace gos f. 100-2. 
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any guess about its date? Peck (p. 429) has rightly said that we know less of Posidippus’ 
chronology than was once supposed, It was confidently believed" that useful evidence 
for the date of his birth could be extracted from AP v 134 = fr. 8 Schott = Geffcken, 
Griechische Epigramme no, 257): 


Kexpomi patve Aayuve woAvépocov ixuada Baryouv, 
paive, dpoolécfw cvpPodiei) mpdoroas. 

avyaotw Zyvewv o codes KUxvos d te KAcarfots 
potiea * pedo: 6 quite 6 yAuKimixpos “Epws. 


This was thought even by Wilamowitz in 1924 to show that the poet had studied in 
Athens under Zeno and Cleanthes and had therefore reached student age before Cleanthes 
died in about 275. But for me to say ‘Let Heidegger be silent’ it is not necessary for me 
to have been Heidegger's pupil; this was pointed out by Pohlenz as early as 1911." At 
AP xii 8 = fr. 15 Schott = Geficken, Joc. cit., no. 260, Posidippus says that his ywyy has 
been exercised by reading;** at AP xii 120 = fr. 16 Schott he says that Aoy:opds stands by 
his side to help him against his enemy Eros.** Both epigrams are consistent with his having 
had some philosophic training; but they no more prove him to have been a Stoic than 
AP ix 959 = fr. 21 Schott proves him to have been a Cynic (see Peek, p. 490). It 1s true 
that the resigned close of our poem strikes a note that would not surprise us in a poet under 
Stoic influence; and we may remember that for much of Posidippus’ lifetime Macedonia 
was ruled by Antigonus Gonatas, a Stoic and a patron of poetry.** Phoenix of Colophon 
addressed a poem (fr. 3 Knox = fr. 6 Powell) to one Posidippus; but Gerhard’s grounds 
tor identifying him with the cpigrammiatist are insufficient. 

The epigrams on the Pharos and the Arsinoe temple mentioned above (p. 95) show that 
Posidippus was active in Egypt between about 284 and about 270; and the inscription 
from Thermum (p. 76) shows that he was honoured by the Aetolians in about 264/3. If 
we could safely follow Trypanis in taking /. 9 to allude to the latter event, we could safely 
date our poem after it; but I have given reasons for thinking his argument unsafe (above, 
p. 87). Still, if Posidippus was an established poet about 284 and was honoured by the 
Aetolians about 264/3, he can hardly have been born much after 310, and very likely he was 
born earlier.*® 

One would give much to know the exact chronological relation between Posidippus 
and Callimachus; for the main interest of the poem under discussion seems to me to consist 


7° E.g. by G. Knaack ap. F. Susemihl, Geschichte 
der griechischen Literatur in der Alexandrinerzeit ii 531 
n. 66; of. Wilamowitz, Hellenistiche Dichtung (1924) 
1148, 

1M. Pohlenz, Ndpereg Fr. Leo cum sechzigsten 
Geburtstag dargebracht (1911) 93; ¢f- G. Pasquali, 
Hermes xlviii (1913) 207 n. 6; Peek, p. 4298; 
A. 3. F. Gow, CQ.n. s. 4 (1954) 200. 

Schott (p. 45) finds it odd that Posidippus should 
describe Zeno and Cleanthes in terms properly 
applicable only to poets, since though Cleanthes 
wrote verse, Zeno is not known to have done so. 
The use of Motea need not imply poctry, but that of 
xtxvog seems to; of. Leonidas fr. 25 Geffcken = AP 
vii 19 (of Aleman); Antipater of Sidon, AP vii 30.1 
(of Anacreon); Horace, Od. iv 2.25 (of Pindar); 
Christodorus, AP ii 382 (of Pindar); ibid., 414 (of 
Virgil); for the swan's song, see Wilamowitz on 
Euripides, Heracles 100 and Fraenkel on Aeschylus, 
Agam. 1444. But in applying to the prosy philoso- 
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phers language appropriate to poets, Posidippus was 
surely aiming at a humorous effect. 

2 Tiv Movodew térteya Mog dypcaz éx” dwartang 

compiler Mle aip tad adewpa Padow. 
yj Of aplv év Busia aenorqutry dup’ abepiles 
yi) deunpol dalwore peppopérn. 
In /. g, the manuscript has Gida Orpiler: Gap’ abepifes 
is the emendation of C. A. Trypanis, who also 
pointed out the relevance of the proverb dedréio; 
térmit (Kpytica Xporied, 1953 245-7)- 
4 Etondm cai mpéc or payjoopat, old arepotpat 
Oentig écin > ot d, “Epes, pyxétt pot apéoaye. 
i pe dipiz pefiowr’, daay ixdotov~ ype 
d8 mifepen, 
Toy saparaléueroy apog oe dopiapdr Eyoo, 
The manuscript has waparaSdyeror in /. 4; but surely 
a future is required. 

34 See Wilamowitz, Hellenistische Dichtung i 36 £; 
W. W. Tarn, Antigonus Gonatas (1913) ch. viii 
‘Antigonus and his Circle’, 229 f. 

548 See Peek. lor. cit. 
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in the light it throws upon the literary controversies of which the greater poet was the 
centre. The Florentine scholia to the Aitia (Pfeiffer, i 3) contain a list of names which some 
think to be the names of writers who were concerned with the quarrel between Callimachus 
and those enemies whom he called “Telchines’ after the malignant demons of ancient 
Rhodes, but which most take to be a list of the ‘Telchines’ themselves.** This list includes 
Posidippus, together with his friend Asclepiades. Why should these poets have been 
enemies of Callimachus? Some of his rivals reproached him with having written no long 
poem; but these two wrote only short poems (with the possible exception of the work or 
works of Posidippus discussed on p. 86), nor do their epigrams differ markedly in tone 
and subject-matter from Callimachus’ own. Still, we possess certain indications that they 
were his enemies. Both wrote epigrams in praise of the Lyde of Antimachus, which Calli- 
machus (fr. 398) derided ;*? and an indecent and amusing epigram by one or the other of the 
pair (AP v 202 = Posidippus fr. 25 Schott) contains (/. 4) an obvious parody of the second 
line of Callimachus’ Bath of Pallas (Hy. 5.2). 

Does the seal-poem help us any better than the epigrams to understand the differences 
of poetical principle between its author and Callimachus? Its style and manner are as 
different from those of the epigrams ascribed to Posidippus as the difference of subject- 
matter would lead us to expect; only the epigrams on the Didot papyrus are somewhat 
similar (sce the resemblances to other poems of Posidippus collected by Schubart and set 
out on p. 76 above). The seal-poem is nothing if not in the grand manner. Style and 
vocabulary both strike an epic note, as the commentary should have made clear. The 
ancient form of the duvos xAytixds is employed to address the Muses; they are to leave 
their usual haunts on Helicon and come to where the poct is. Apollo, if my guess is right 
(p. 87) is asked by means of an equally ancient formula to befriend the poet now, if he 
has done so in time past. Every regular feature of the odpayis is found here (see p. 96). 
The use of these traditional formulas does not by itself mark out the writer as a tradi- 
tionalist; Callimachus himself used all of them. What makes this writer's use of them 
appear so different is the conventional manner in which they are applied. This poet could 
scarcely have claimed to have avoided the main roads of poetry or the beaten tracks (see 
Callimachus, fr. 1.25 f.), nor could he have echoed Callimachus’ prayer eye 6” env odAayus, 
6 mrepdes (ibid., 32). The second prologue to the Aitia (Callimachus, fr. 1) resembles 
this poem in being written late in its author’s career and in its concern with old age and 
with the Muses; and certain contrasts between the two poems are instructive. The faded 
imagery and stilted technique of the lesser writer contrast unfavourably with the freshness, 
lightness and playfulness of the great poet; so does the pompous and theatrical attitude 
struck by Posidippus with the gay, ironical and unsentimental tone of Callimachus. While 
Posidippus ceremoniously calls upon the Muses to join him in his song of old age, Calli- 
machus briefly remarks that the Muses do not abandon when their hair is white those on 
whose youth they have cast a kindly eye (fr. 1.37-8; cf. Epigr. 21.5-6). In contrast with 
the self-conscious stoicism (in the modern sense, at least) of Posidippus, Callimachus is not 
ashamed to lament for lost youth (33f.), like Euripides and Mimnermus before 
him. One would give a great deal to hear Callimachus’ comment on the other poet's 
monstrous impertinence in claiming to deserve the same heroic honours accorded to 
Archilochus, 

That this poem is by the famous Posidippus, and that it is the seal-poem of a collection 
seems to me certain; possibly the collection was called Ijpas. But though it is the work 
of a competent writer of the third century n.c., it is no masterpiece. Its main value lies 
not in its intrinsic merit, but in the interest it has as providing an example—and in all 


* For a bibliography of the discussion, see H. dippus fr. 18 Schott — AP xii 166. Both are 
Herter, Bursians Jakresbericht 255, (1937) 1009 f. reprinted by B. Wyss, Antimachi Colophonii religuiae 
*? Asclepiades fr. go Knauer = AP ix 69; Posi-  Ixvii. 
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probability, an example from the hand of a poet older than Apollonius—of the kind of 
contemporary poetry against which Callimachus and his followers reacted with so much 


sharpness.*5 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


48° When the first draft of this article was com- 
plete, Mr E. A. Barber told me that in 1951 he had 
been prompted by the observation of Professor 
Trypanis mentioned on p. 76 above to make a 
study of this poem; and with great kindness he and 
Professor D. L. Page allowed me to read a corre- 
spondence on the subject which at that time passed 
between them. ‘To my great satisfaction, I learned 
that Mr Barber had anticipated some of my own 
remarks. In /. 3 he preceded me in conjecturing 
‘Odturow and in referring it to the aulete of that 


Hucn Liovp-Jones. 


name. He also divined the reference to Archilochus 
in /, tt; but as Kondoleon’s important article had 
not yet appeared, he was unable to give a satisfactory 
explanation of Posidippus’ claim to be honoured as 
Archilochus was honoured, 

My great obligation to Dr J. W. B. Barns has 
already been mentioned (p. 77). I would also like 
to thank Sir Maurice Bowra, Professor R. Kassel and 
Professor G. W. Williams for valuable comment on 
the first draft of my paper, and Sir John Beazley and 
Mr D. M. Lewis for helpful information. 


THE DATING OF DOCUMENTS TO THE 
MID-FIFTH CENTURY—II 


In this Journal last year, in the first part of this paper, we began our discussion of 
Mattingly’s proposal to lower the dates of several fifth-century documents: we began with 
the two from which he started, namely D7 and D14.1_ These two he proposed to put in 
the late twenties. We and Malcolm McGregor had put them in the early forties, and 
after discussing what we took to be Mattingly’s most formidable arguments we found no 
cogent reason to change these dates. We therefore did not go again in detail into their 
historical contexts, into the numismatic consequences of D14 or into the traces. which D7 
may have left in the long appendix to quota-list 8.* 

In this second part of our paper we shall discuss the other documents to which Mattingly 
has assigned more or less plausible new contexts later than those assigned hitherto. In 
our judgment, the early date of most is indicated by their script, particularly by the fact 
that most of them write sigma with three bars (4) instead of four, so that it requires argu- 
ments of some cogency to move them much below the mid century. 

For three documents, Mattingly has alleged reasons of such cogency: for Dir (Miletos) ; 
for Tod 40 = SEG x 30 (Nike priestess); for SEG x 24 (epistatai for Eleusis), All these 
use the three-barred sigma, and if the positive reasons which he alleges for their late date 
are valid, then he is entitled to refuse our sigma criterion. We therefore draw the reader's 
special attention to these three. There are three other documents which seem to us vital: 
the Peace of Kallias (see Hill's Sources for Greek History,* 344); D12 (the ‘Congress Decree’); 
D1 (the ‘Papyrus Decree’). We know of these by report only, and no inscribed copy of 
any has survived: no physical criteria can be used. We have dated all three to 450/49 8.c.; 
Mattingly puts them respectively in 424/3," 438/7 or later, and 4931/0. These dates are 
indeed incidental to his main argument: D12 depends on his doctrine about heralds’ 
journeys,* and all three are to some extent involved in his beliefs about Perikles’ building 
programme. We discuss these dates below, pp. 106 ff. 


I. ATHENS AND HER ALLIES 

Miletos: D11 
Our task in maintaining the date 450/49 for Di1 has been greatly eased by J. P. Barron's 
article in FHS lxxxii (1962) 1 ff. Barron sets the document in its Milesian context, in the 
light of Milesian prosopography and Milesian reaction to the claims of Athens to be the 
metropolis of Ionia; he provides incidentally some valuable support for our tentative 
suggestions about how Athens’ use of that claim, around the middle of the century, was 
* Decrees of Klearchos on coinage and of Kleinias payments from Kos: 8 i 92, 8 ii 102). Whether the 
on tribute collection. In this second part of our defection of the Nelcids in Miletos, c. 446, may have 


paper, as in the first (JAS bexxii [1962] 67 ©) we 
refer to the documents concerned by the numbers 
given to them in ATL ii 46-78, or (if not there 
numbered) by reference to Tod's Selection or (most 
often) to SEG, 

®* The former question we leave to numismatists. 
For the latter, we prefer to leave still fairly open the 
question of how far the appendix to list & records 
transactions incidental to fighting at Eion and at the 
Hellespont in 448 (some of which we believed we 
could trace: ATL iii 59-61), how far it records the 
kind of exaction which Kleinias desired (e.g. the 


been partly provoked by D7, see Barron in JHS 
lxxxii (1962) 1-6. 

* He believes in the peace of 423: Historia x (1961) 
161 n. 61, 175 n. 129. Here, too, in fact, he finds a 
document of the later twenties falsely ascribed to the 
mid century: but in this case the error is older than 
any modern views about the shape of sigma. 

* Historia x (1961) 159: FHS Ixxxii (1962) 72 Mf. 
On the rearrangement of tribute-periods which his 
doctrine requires, Mattingly writes again in CO. 
NS x1 (1961) 158-60: but we are not persuaded. 
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received by her allies. This is a case, indeed, in which Mattingly’s new context has little 
intrinsic plausibility, since the quota-lists give clear evidence of Milesian defection before 
450, whereas Thucydides in his narrative of the Archidamian War gives none at all. 
Mattingly’s case here rests rather on what he says about the epimeletat:* these officers, who are 
mentioned in D1t, were (so he maintains) first created in 426, This is one of those positive 
reasons of which we spoke above, and we return to it below. Meanwhile, the new context. 

Mattingly assumes, as we have all done, that Dr1 deals with some phase of those troubles 
at Miletos of which ps. Xenophon speaks, iii 11. Ps. Xenophon gives no indication of 
date: in three places where civil war had started, Athens supported the upper class and 
had reason to regret it. At Miletos ‘Athens chose the de/tistor, and within a short time these 
revolted and massacred the democrats’. We may distinguish three stages: (1) civil strife; 
(2) Athens co-operates with oligarchs; (3) oligarchs massacre democrats and leave the 
alliance: and since Miletos did not remain outside the alliance, we must add (4), a fourth 
stage when Athens recovers Miletos: we may assume she suppressed the unsatisfactory 
oligarchs and restored democracy, Mattingly identifies Dit with stage 4,7 and puts it 
(because of the archon’s name)® in 426/5. Of stages 1-3 Thucydides in his account of 
these years says nothing. Mattingly fills this void by importing into 426/5 an event which 
Diodorus puts in 405. This is no doubt the least plausible part of his case.” 

Supporting evidence. He quotes two passages of Aristophanes’ Anights (of 424 B.c.) 
where Miletos is mentioned in some connexion with Kleon:! there was, surely, some 
basis for these jests, but we see no reason whatever to associate Dir with them. Besides 
that, he notes that Dr1 provides (probably: lines 10-19) for Milesian hoplites, and that 
Thucydides speaks of Milesian hoplites in 425 and 424: iv 42.13 53-1; 54.1. Mattingly 
suggests that this is a new thing, due to Dit: ‘this is the first time in the war that he specifies 
any such contingent from the Empire’." We note: (a) that Thucydides at ii 9.5 speaks 
of Athens’ resources for this war and says that while some few allies provided ships, ‘the 
others provided infantry (7welév) and money’ ;"* (4) that allied hoplites had served at Poteidaia 
in 432 and at Tanagra in 458;" (c) that in 425 Thucydides specifies others besides Milesians.™ 


ror 


Lysander. Mattingly’s pretext for moving it from 


® Barron (note 2 above) proposes that the second 
Milesian revolt (of which ps. Menophon speaks) 
was between 446 and 449 (p. 2) and was the work 
of those Neleids who earlier had supported Athens 
and the notion of kinship (p. 4: ¢ p. 6). This may 
well provide a background of fact for what we wrote 
about cow and panoply, pp. 69-7!. 

* Historia x (1961) 177- 

? The traces of Milesian oligarchy in Dut (lines 
5-6, 67, and perhaps the word cogpovd[or] in 82?) 
suggest that this is stage 2 rather than stage 4. 
Mattingly recognises the problem (n. 192 and especi- 
ally n. 144), and suggests that the officers named 
(probably) in 5-6 are ‘hiecratic’ and concerned 
(merely?) with reconciliation. 

* The archon’s name in Dit is Euthynos (or 
Euthynous): Diodoros knows no archon of this name, 
but three named Euthydemos, in 450/49, 4391/0 
426/5. The facts have often been assembled: c.g. 
Hill's Sources? g98-q (under the three years in 
question), and recently Hes. xxvi (1957) 1g.—We 
note that Mattingly implies that there is no reason 
to question Diodoros’ Euthydemos in 450/49, and 
this blunts one of the weapons most used against our 
view of Drq. 

* Plutarch (Jys. 81-3) and Polyaenus (i 45-1) 
associate the massacre, as Diodoros docs, with 


this context is that Xenophon says nothing of it, and 
we must not (apparently) foist on Xenophon events 
of which he says nothing. So we foist them on 
Thucydides instead?—Barron (see note 5 above) 
gives a more felicitous explanation of ps. Xenophon: 
the oligarchs are the Neleids. 

10 Historia x (1961) 176: Anights 361 and 927 ff. For 
the second passage, see Wade-Gery, EGH 234 n. 1. 

11 Historia, thid. 

12 Mattingly wishes to discount this (176 n. 126), 
but docs not explain how. It was, we imagine, a 
standing obligation and Dit is probably requiring 
acquiescence thereto. 

14 Poteidaia, Thuc. i 61.4. At Tanagra, Thucy- 
dides (i 107.5) names the Argives first and then tér 
didov Fuppdyow wg Fxactoe: Pausanias saw at Olympia 
(v 10.4) the Spartan dedication for victory over 
Argives, Athenians, and Jonians (cf. ATE iti 249 n. 17). 
Mattingly understands these ‘Ionians’ as Euboians: 
but if (as we believe) the cities of Euboia, except 
Karystos which was not Ionian, were still furnishing 
ships in 458, we should not expect them to furnish 
infantry, ¢f. Thue. ii 9.5. 

18 Andrians and Karystians in the same force as 
the Milesians in 425, Thuc. iv 42.1: nothing suggests 
that these are consequent on any special recent 
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But Dri has a further provision which, in our opinion, necessitates a date before the 
peace with Persia in 450/49. Line 77 mentions ¢povpot, the visible evidence of Athenian 
military occupation, which we believe not to have existed in any allied city on the coast 
of Asia Minor after the peace. Mattingly does not discuss this difficulty, but the absence of 
garrisons in the Asiatic cities of the Empire after 450/49 marks one of the significant develop- 
ments of Athenian foreign policy.“ 

So we come to Mattingly’s contention about the epimeletat: that they were first created 
in D8, in 426/5, so that Dir where we find them in existence is later. This will be cogent 
if (but only if) D8 really records their first creation. 

Their occurrence in Dri line 42 is beyond question, and Mattingly has a very attractive 
restoration for lines 51-2, which suggests how they functioned: 


- - ypadai [6]rrov nar’ atvé w[podooias mpas rag emyeleras « hoe 6° émypede] 


4 
Ta. €omyorrov - - 


1o2 


This keeps remarkably close to lines 45-8 of D8, and makes it probable that the epimeletat 
of 450 and 426 had substantially the same functions.“ But do lines 38 ff. of D8 contain the 
first creation of these officers? It can certainly not be proved that they do, and almost 
certainly they do not. They call for present appointment (in 426/5) according to the 
terms of an earlier decree (line 40). ‘This earlier decree (how much earlier we do not 
know) was, conceivably, the original authorisation, and if so it will no doubt have been 
many years earlier. More likely, it was an intervening enabling act: comparable to the 
decree, with preceding probouleuma, which was necessary each year before the election of 
the strategoi,"” and to the decree which had to be voted to decide whether or not there 
should be an ostrakophoria.4* ‘These enabling acts did not create the institutions of strategoi 
and ostracism; they merely set in motion the immediate application of a known and long- 
established practice. So here in D8 it is resolved to follow the dictate of the enabling 
decree and appoint efimeletai; they were a known institution, and their number, method of 
election, etc., which are conspicuously not mentioned in D8, were a matter of record. They 
seem to take care of punishable offences (graphat rather than diadtkasiat) in connexion with 
public matters such as tribute. 

The new feature in D8 is the obligation that one of the strategoi must always sit with 
this board. Furthermore, the implications of the present tense in aipgofa: (D8 line 49) are 
that the epimeletai were not a standing board, but one that was appointed from time to time. 
It was one of the purposes of D8, and of its antecedent decree, to make sure that they were 
available in 4926/5. As it turned out, there was probably more than the usual need for 
them, and for the strategoi to sit with them, following the establishment of the local boards 
of tribute-collectors.2" 


Kolophon: Dis 

Though not specifically ranged in the category of decrees with three-bar sigma that 
Mattingly uses as examples to show that a late date is possible and desirable, the decree 
concerning Kolophon now published as D15,°° with its three-bar sigma, has been associated 
agreement. (The Imbrians and Lemnians of 18 Ar, "AOx. 49.5. 


iv 28.4 may be cleruchs; the peltasts and archers, 
ibid., are allies but not hoplites.) 

1 CE. ATL iii 142-4, and 284 n. 40. 

\ Historia x (1961) 1977. Note alo the verb 
caxoteyré: in D8 line 43 and Dir line 50, and 
compare D8, 50-2 with Dri, 53. 

17 Aristotle, "Abo. 44.4. See also Wade-Gery, 
BSA 93 (1932/3) 121, lines 42-3. 


1 In the text of Dit Mattingly quite rightly 
questions the restoration of Arxpomis in line 2, 
where {as he says) “Arrioyls and ‘Epeyfeic are 
equally posible. Further, the name restored as 
[‘Grét]op in line 3 admits of many other restora- 
tions. 

*0 ATL ii 68-9 (Dis). 
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by him with events in the early years of the Peloponnesian War rather than with the reduc- 
tion of tribute in 447/6.2° Yet the oath (Dr5, lines 42-55) sworn by the Kolophonians, 
though longer, is much like that sworn by the Erythraian councillors in 453/2 (Dro, lines 
21-29) and that sworn by the Samians in 439/8 (D18, lines 15-21). And though Mattingly 
finds it ‘the natural interpretation’ of our documents to associate D15 with the settlement 
described in Thucydides iii 34, it is remarkable that despite the synoecism at Notion and 
the establishment there of the Athenian colony no mention of Notion appears either in the 
text of the inscription or in the oath which the Kolophonians were to swear. There is, 
however, mention in the inscription of the Diosiritai (line 26) and probably of the Lebedioi 
(restored in lines 25-6) and of colonists ([olkér]opes, line 22) as well as of colonisers (oixrai, 
lines [19], 41). The sending of Athenian colonists was in keeping with contemporary 
Athenian practice and was in this instance the natural excuse for the reduction in tribute 
of Kolophon, Lebedos, and Dios Hieron in 447/6.c., when the inscription is given its 
traditional date.22 We still hold, therefore, to the early date for D15. 


Hermione: SEG x 15° 


Apart from title and prescript, only four words of this document are preserved. The 
physical criteria (particularly the three-bar sigma) appear to us to demand a date before 
445; the argument for a later date depends on the absence of the name Hermione from 
Thucydides’ list of cities which the Athenians ravaged from their base at Methana in 
425 B.c. (Thuc. iv 45.2). In 430 an Athenian fleet had attacked Epidauros, and ravaged 
the territory of Troizen, Halicis, and Hermione (Thue. it 56.5): the raids of 425 B.c. were 
only against Epidauros, Troizen and Halicis. Why was Hermione spared, Mattingly 
asks, though it was more exposed to attack than Halicis? Since Athens and Halieis made 
treaty in 424/3 (SEG x 80) and some agreement was made with Troizen before 423 (‘Thuc. 
iv 118.4), Mattingly concludes (p. 173) that Hermione too had come to terms with Athens 
and that the text of SEG x 15 is that agreement. 

There is nothing cogent here, The Athenians simply may not have attacked Hermione 
in 425 although they did attack Halicis. These raids from Methana were not on the 
quite unusual scale of the expedition of 430. Nor was the coastal plain of Hermione so 
easy to attack as that of Halieis. It was narrow (relatively speaking) and could be defended 
from the city itself, which the broad and open coastline of Halicis could not. 

It is thus likely enough that small raiding parties avoided Hermione, and we do not 
have to posit a separate agreement with her, ¢. 425, of which Thucydides says nothing. 
But Athens’ interest in this piece of coast, so long as she is opposing Sparta, ts evident (it 
was not unlike Persia’s interest in Kolophon); if then we were to suppose that Athens twice 
made treaty with Hermione, in ¢. 450 and again in c. 425, there are other criteria than the 
three-bar sigma which indicate the earlier date for this inscription. One such is the use 
of three-point punctuation in the heading: [yo]uvféxa: : "Epyiovéow : nai 'Afevaio[r]. 
This is not conclusive, for such punctuation occurs late in the century (rarely, as in JG i? 
108 II of 407/6 B.c.),27 as well as early (frequently, as in JG i* 1, 3, 4, 5, 42, 44, 50, etc.). 


1 Historia x (1961) 175-6. = We have had the benefit of discussion of this part 
%@ ATL iii 282-4. of the Argolid with Michael H. Jameson, who has 
© First published by J. H. Oliver, Hesp. ii (1933) explored the entire area in great detail; and Meritt 

text is given in Hill's Sources’, Bag. Hermione. | 
™ Bistoria % (1961) 173: See Meritt and Andrewes, BSA xvi (1951) 
= Thucydides gives the details, u 56.1-2: 100 200-9: cf. SEG xii 37. 

ships plus 50 more from Chios and Lesbos, 4000 

hoplites, goo cavalry on transports. How excep- 

tional a scale it was, Thuc. vi 91.2. 
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More telling is the moulding between the heading and the first line of the treaty. Lucy 
Shoe, whom we have consulted as an expert on the moulding, affirms that as between 450 
and 425 (or thereabouts) she inclines to the earlier date. Although the proportion of depth 
to height may vary according to the position occupied by a moulding, in general the 
slenderness of the profile here is more closely paralleled by other mouldings of the middle 
of the century than by those of the last quarter. The lower edge of the upper inscribed 
surface is worn where it joins the moulding, but it must have been vertical originally, 
perhaps projecting ever so slightly in front of the top of the moulding below.** It cannot 
have affected the profile of the ‘straight-sided’ ovolo, which both in proportion and in 
character strongly suggests the mid-fifth century. 


The five documents we have been examining are concerned with what may roughly be 
called foreign policy: D7 (tribute collection), D14 (uniformity of coinage), Dir (settlement 
of Miletos), D15 (colony to Kolophon), SEG x 15 (treaty with Hermione). For each of 
these, which we and others have dated in the mid-century, Mattingly proposes a new 
context in the twenties. We may perhaps add the treaty with the Persian king, which 
Mattingly holds to have been first made in 423.2% Now, for the twenties we have what 
(relatively to what we have for the mid-century) may be called a fairly full background: 
we have Thucydides’ main narrative, five comedies of Aristophanes, and other contem- 
porary material. This fact cuts both ways: circumstances nof unlike the circumstances of the 
document become rather easier to find, but the argumentum a silentio becomes more 
telling. 

Between 450 and 420, the political map and the consequent problems of foreign policy 
are fairly constant: the consequences of the conversion of a league into an empire, so urgent 
in the early forties, were sharpened again when the Thirty-year truce ran into trouble. 
There was a second coinage decree:** tribute was stiffened and its collection for a war against 
Sparta needed further measures (D8). With regard to Kolophon (D15) and Hermione 
(SEG x 15), we note that the former, exceptionally far from the sea and near to the satrap, 
was exposed to recurrent pressures; and that Hermione and other cities of the Argive 
peninsula were likely objectives for Athens when fighting Sparta. For Miletos, on the 
other hand, the silentium weighs heavily; and now that Mattingly has sought to bring D16 
and D17 (decrees for Eretria and Chalkis) down to the twenties," we would say the 
same about Euboia. The great importance for Athens of Euboia and Miletos is clear 
from the opening chapters of Thucydides’ eighth book: if there had been really serious trouble 
in either, we are likely to have heard.®* 

A rather different consequence of the ending (in 450 8.c.) of the Persian war, was the 
Periklean building programme. Problems of foreign policy are liable to recur: but the 
Periklean buildings, once built, stood for centuries. There ought to be less room for 
ambiguity about the dates of the building decrees. 


** The profile was measured by John Travlos, who ™) 494/39: JHS lxxxi (1961) 124 ff. 
kindly forwarded a drawing of it for our study. A ™ We have not thought it part of our task to re- 
frontal view is shown in Oliver's photograph (above, examine Di6 or Diz (neither uses the three-bar 
n. 23) but we can now add that the height of the sigma): but we note that when Aristophanes pro- 
moulding is 0-015 m. and its depth o-o11 m. duced the Clouds in 423 (or perhaps when he revised 

Above, note 3. it later: FHS Ixxxii (1962) 7o n. 10), Perikles’ cam- 

* SEG x 87: Hesp. xiv (1945) 119 ff, no, 11. Cf paign of 446 was still topical (line 213): it was what 
Gomme, Commentary on Thue. vol. iii 621 £, 626f.: had brought Euboia to her present shape, 
Mattingly, Historia x (1961) 168, 181. 
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II. Pertkrean Buttores 
The Akropolis project 

The Akropolis project, which raised the storm of controversy soon after Kimon’s death, 
comprised three main undertakings: the Parthenon, Athena’s temple on the south part of the 
Akropolis; the Parthenos, the gold and ivory statue which was to stand in the Parthenon; the 
Propylaia, the ceremonial gateway by which the Panathenaic procession entered the Akropolis 
on its way to Parthenon and Parthenos. All three constructions can be fairly exactly dated: 
the Parthenon, begun in 447/6, was finished in 433/2; the Parthenos, begun in 447/6, 
finished in 4398/7; the Propylaia, begun in 437/6, finished in 4933/2. Though the Propylaia 
does not cohere so closely as Parthenon and Parthenos, it was regarded as part of one 
project, as is seen e.g. in the words of Demosthenes (xxii 13) which gave rise to the comment 
in the Strasbourg papyrus. 

This building project is not Mattingly’s main concern. His doctrine on this is largely 
a by-product of his date for Diz, and it is argued incidentally, and sometimes almost 
casually, in connexion with two more central doctrines, about heralds’ journeys and about 
the use of 4. We believe all the three doctrines are false, but of the three the building 
project is historically the most significant topic, and we must now close with it. 

We begin with Dro, the so-called ‘Springhouse’ decree." Date and interpretation of 
this document are difficult and perhaps not vital either to Mattingly’s case or ours, but 
Mattingly has brought it into the discussion (pp. 164-5) and raised some interesting points. 
It docs not use the three-barred sigma, It is remarkable (as Wilhelm has said™) for the 
beauty of its lettering: there is a group of some half-dozen documents in this hand, which 
have been very roughly dated to the earlier and later thirties;® this one cannot be later 
than 430, since Perikles’ sons are still alive, and it might be some years earlier. We have 
dated it to ‘437/62’ (ATL ii 74) and believe it to be two or three years before D1 of 454, 
Mattingly, in his note 73, suggests that it ‘could come as low as 4932/1’. 

Of the main decree almost nothing survives. Of a first amendment, there is seldom 
more than a third of each line: the shorter second amendment has survived rather better. 
We print here a text of the two amendments, making partial use of Wilhelm’s suggestions™ 
for the first: 

5 [- - Nixdpayos etre + 7] 
[a] pew GAAa xabllawep re Bode - émoxevdler b€ Kal Tas Kpévas Tas ev dor] 
et, hémos dv péoole maca: hos xaAkera Kai kafaporara - homos b€ dv ao a] 
Avyloroy ypeudroly émoxevacféc: har Kpévar ros mpuTdves of dv Ady] 
oot mpoToi mpuTavel_ev Govas wept ToUTo Tey @oepow es Ter TpoTev Tov] 

10 Kuplov éxxAeciov wpoti[ov era Td hepa * profdaa be Kaba av doxér aya] 
Géw Eva. rou depen vac “Afe[vaiov wal howos av és Ta epya wodvTéAca pe] 
Seula ylywera: wai eyes "AGe[vaions hos apuora wat waAMora...... e] 


JG i? 54 = Hill's Sources? B6g. We donot now descendant of the same hand is secn as late as 


think that the decree was concerned mainly with a 
Springhouse: see below, p. 109. 

8 FHS Ixviii (1948) 129. 

™ Besides SEG x 44 which (as Mattingly has 
observed, n. 79) is by the same hand, there are 
further the four documents in the ‘three-chisel’ hand 
assembled by Wade-Gery, BSA xxxiii (1932/3) 
122 ff.: viz. JG i* 77; 160; 61 + 169 + 179; 185 + 
two further fragments (= SEG x60). None of these 
admits of exact dating. Wade-Gery (ibid., 101, 144) 
supposed they were of early and late thirties: it is 
likely that they cover several years. A close 


415 ac., ATL ii List 99 (see figs. 1 and 2 on p. 37); 
another, perhaps, as late as 4o8/7, in /G i* 118 (phot. 
Kern, JG 18). This last is in the Ionic alphabet, and 
the letters are also smaller than in the earlier 
examples, and neither of these later pieces keeps 
exactly to the cutter’s strict practice. 

One error in Wade-Gery's tabulation of that 
practice (lor. cif., p. 122) needs correcting, Chi is 
made with two strokes of the o-o1r m, (not the 0-009 
m.) chisel, 

For. cil. (see note 94). 
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[we * ra ev GAka wabldwep Nixopalyos * érawéoa: 6€ wai Mepexdet wai ITap] 
dAo kat Xoav@immo. cai trois dél[ow * dwavaAioxer 6€ do Tor ypeparor] 

15 hooa és ror dopov tov "Afevaiov reAl erat, emevdav he Peas €ys adrar Aaze| 
Paver va vopulomera. 


The gaps are formidable. Even the second amendment, with which we are most 
concerned, is far from certain, but it seems probable that its purpose is (a) to express thanks 
to Perikles and his heirs for their offer to bear the cost of some public work, and (4) to 
make other provision for that cost—that is to be met out of tribute revenue after priority 
has been given (each year?) to Athena’s claims.*7 These claims are called 7a vopulopeva,** 
and we have understood this as a reference to those payments whose completion is recorded 
in Dr (first decree of Kallias) lines 3-4. There it is resolved ‘to pay to the Gods the money 
due to them, now that the 3000 T. which had been voted have been conveyed to the 
Akropolis for Athena’, This was in autumn or winter of 434/3. It is certain, we believe, 
that no single sum of 3000 T. was so conveyed: what had been voted was a series of payments 
which by 434 totalled 3000 T. It is because this series of payments, as we conceive, was 
safeguarded in the last lines of Dig, that we date Dig to ¢. 4397/6—when there were still 
two or three payments to safeguard. This date is not acceptable to Mattingly, who dis- 
believes in the series of payments.*” 

He suggests, p. 164, that this document is the basis for the story in Plutarch, Per. 14, 
where Perikles offers to pay for some project which his critics have called extravagant: as 
in D19, the offer is declined but the project approved. It is certainly an interesting parallel, 
but Plutarch dates his episode firmly in the middle forties,"° a long way from Mattingly’s 
4392/1. Is Plutarch’s date wrong? or should Drg be put in the middle forties? or were 
there in fact two episodes of this kind? Mattingly infers that Plutarch has misdated 
the episode, which is no doubt possible: more surprisingly, he claims that Plutarch has 
misdated not only this episode but the whole controversy, in Per. 12-14, about the Periklean 
buildings. This must all come down to the thirties, and apparently to the later thirties. 

Our own belief is that this controversy was an early consequence of the peace made 
with Persia in 450/49. In our view the peace was made after Kimon was dead and before 
the temple building started." It called for a reappraisal of Athens’ relations with her 
allies, since the tribute contract must now be revised: we recognise two attempts at that 
reappraisal in two Periklean decrees, Dia (the Congress decree) and Dig (the Papyrus 


37 ‘The tense of teA[Erar) in 15 shows that revenue is 
spoken of, not reserve: the tense of [Zau| fare: in 195-16 
shows that Athena’s claims are recurrent (annual ?). 

** The phrase td ropiduera, as in Thuc. i 25.4 
or Dit line 4, means ‘what is recognised as the 
current practice’. The tense is such as to say 
nothing of how that practice was established: no 
doubt it will often have been established by public 
resolutions. Athena's recognised cuovent claims on 
tribute money (safeguarded by this clause) will no 
doubt include the aparchf, but the aparché by itself 
is nowhere else safeguarded in this manner, and this 
clause seems to us more reasonable if it safeguards 
something else as well, like the payments spoken of at 
the beginning of Dr. 

3° Mattingly rejects our view that Athena received 
substantial payments of tribute money (that is, the 
Tamiai received them from the Hellenotamiai) in 
the years preceding 434: he writes (mn. 75) “basically 
this all rests on their interpretation of Thuc. ti 13.4 
and the mutilated Anonymus Argentinensis papyrus’. 


We believe indeed that the order for these payments 


was recorded in line 8 of the papyrus (see below, 
p. 108), and that Thuc. loc. cit, (if he wrote aisi mote 
as we belicve) refers to the way these payments kept 
the reserve on an even keel; and we believe, further, 
that these payments are safeguarded in the last lines 
of D1g (see the previous note). But the firm founda- 
tion of our belief is of course Di. That rather 
difficult text demands to be read patiently, but (given 
that) we believe there can be no doubt what lines 9-4 
mean. 

4° The episode is one of the things which culminate 
in Thucydides’ ostracism. 

4“ In note 75 he suggests that it belongs to the 
time after Thucydides’ return from ostracism, 
¢. 433: perhaps this applies only to the single episode 
of ch, 14? P. 166 top, he suggests that the protests 
reported in Per, 19.2 were made ‘on Perikles’ final 
renclering of accounts’. 

4! Besides the Parthenon, the temples named in 
n. 46 below. 
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decree). As we see it, the peace and the two decrees all belong to the year 450/49, the 
year of Kimon’s death ;** one consequence of D12 is that tribute was not collected in 449/8, 
while one consequence of D1rg is that collection was then resumed, for 448/7 and thence- 
forward: so that in 447/6 work began on the Parthenon, Both decrees were essentially 
financial, and both alike posed the two questions: how was the fleet, and how were certain 
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temples, to be paid for? 


This, we believe, is what happened on Kimon’s death and preceded the start of work 


on the Parthenon. 
obliged to assault our whole position. 


Mattingly has a quite different date for Dra, and feels himself therefore 
He denies (a) that peace was made with Persia on 
Kimon’s death; (4) that those ‘Hellenic /tera 


burnt by the Persians’ which were proposed 


for discussion in D12 included the Parthenon; (c) that D13 has any connexion with the 


start of work on the Parthenon, 
Mattingly 
and Sealey, and where these disagree 
Epilykos' of 424/3 is authentic. 
peace of Kallias needs restating." 
On (6), that is, on Dr2 or 
Mattingly’s doctrine of ‘heralds’ 


does not reargue the case about (a): he cites the recent articles of Stockton 
he follows Sealey in supposing that the ‘peace of 
We do not think that the case for the authenticity of the 


the Congress decree, we wrote last year, and spoke of 
journeys’.“* We find that doctrine implausible, and not 


capable of carrying Mattingly’s date (438 or later) for Dr2. The Congress was to have 


three items on its agenda. 
item 2 refers to the war in the imperfect 


clearer: it proposes for 


Items 2 and 3 imply 


that peace has been recently concluded: 


(are aps tots BapSdpovs éxdyorro), item 3 refers 
to the peace in the present tense (Grws . . . THY eipivyy aywow), 
discussion the problem of ‘the Hellenic Aiera which the barbarians 


Item 1 is, we believe, even 


burnt’. In a piece of special pleading Mattingly contends (p. 163) that ‘the Parthenon can 


and should be separated from’ these hiera. 


‘incidentally’ destroyed, so that 
it’, is (surely?) not seriously relevant. 


Possibly, he pleads, building did not start on the 
Parthenon site before 480: we need not go into this 
it would not stop the site being a part of the damaged hiera. 
‘the Persians could hardly be accused of wantonly burning 
He says nothing about the fairly numerous other 


hypothesis, since even if it was true 
His alternative plea, that it was 


temples in Attica known to have been started, like the Parthenon, in the early forties: 


they are not likely to have been all completely 


new foundations. By 438 decisive action 


had been taken about all these temples, as well as about tribute. 
That this abortive Congress was planned long before 438 is in our judgment virtually 


certain. We do not claim the same kind of certainty for (¢), 


for our interpretation of Dr3: 


here we depend on the fragmentary Strasbourg papyrus in which more than half of each 


line has to be restored, Yet we believe that enough is extant 
Perikles’ motion is connected with the start of 
work on the Parthenon. The motion appears to be quoted, 
date after which building began (jjpfavro olxodopeiv), 


nexion of thought, and in particular that 


the purpose of establishing a 
Demosthenes having implied that this was 

® We believe Drg to be the last of the three, and 
to be dated (in the Strasbourg papyrus) to this year. 

44 We now think Kyaneai, in the reported terms, 
to be at the northern mouth of the Bosporos, and 
that therefore the demilitarised zone which Wade- 
Gery supposed between Kyaneai and Phaselis i non- 
existent. But we still hold that Asia Minor west of 
the Halys was barred to the King’s own troops, as 
Isokrates states explicitly at vii Bo and xu 59 (ef. 
Herodotos v 52.2, and Xenophon, Hellenica i. 4-9). 
Isokrates’ statement should not be regarded as a 
grotesque cxaggeration of the ‘autonomy’ Zone. 
A. Andrewes has an illuminating discussion of the 


to show the probable con- 
in the papyrus, primarily for 


soon after Salamis. We have restored our 


terms of the Peace as they dealt with the restrictions 
on movements of Persian troops (of the King and his 
satraps) in western Asia Minor (Historia x [1961] 
15-18). 

FHS lxxxii (1962) 72-4. Mattingly's phrase in 
his note 90 (op. cil., p. 168) ‘studiously avoid’ seems 
to us 50 exaggerated as to amount to a reductio ad 
absurd. 

“ ‘The Hephaisteion: the Ares temple, moved to 
the Agora in Roman times, perhaps from Acharnat: 
the temple of Poseidon at Sounion: of Nemesis at 
Rhamnous. 
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author's report of Perikles’ motion as follows (we repeat what we wrote in Hes. xxvi (1957) 
187 f., indicating roughly the lines of the papyrus): 


6: (to carry up] at [the Panathenaia for Athena] the moncy lying in the public treasury 
7: [which had been collected from the cities], a sum of 5000 talents, according to 
Aristeides’ 
8: [assessment, and to carry up] to the Akropolis after that [a further 3000] during 
the period of 
g: [construction: and in order to] maintain [control of the sea] the Council to [care 
for the] old triremes 
10: [so as to] hand them over [sound], and to build new ones in addition each 
11: [year, besides those already in hand, to the number of] ten. 


This is Perikles’ motion, “of Euthydemos’ year’, cited in connexion with the start of work 
on Parthenon and Propylaia. We think the motion covers all the lines just quoted: besides 
the difficulty of finding any new /emma, the words jer’ éxeivo in line 8 seem to us (for lines 3-8 
at least) almost decisive. In earlier studies of this papyrus (we include our own studies, 
in ATL i and ii and elsewhere) it has been assumed that these words start a new clause 
and are preceded by a heavy stop. On this assumption, no credible restoration has 
yet been found: the difficulties disappear when jer’ exeivo is taken to qualify the preceding 
verb: [avadép]ew eis rij woAw per’ éxeivo. This, we believe, restores per’ exetvo to a natural 
place in its own sentence and gets rid of a long-standing obstacle: and if we are right, this 
ties line 8 firmly to what precedes.47 As for what follows, in lines g-11, the connexion 
is less clear and the connecting phrase, such as it is, comes in the restored half of line 9. 
Even so** we have not found it practicable to detach these lines and conclude, provisionally, 
that they are part of Perikles’ motion. 

Though both Dr2 and D1 are concerned with the financial consequences of the peace, 
they no doubt differed very much in their tone. In D12 Perikles proposes a discussion 
on the most general lines and ‘studiously avoids’** mention of any specific project. D13 
seems to have focused, more narrowly, on the Akropolis project and (apparently) the 
maintenance of the Athenian fleet. As we conceive it Dig was concerned with tribute 
money, and only on these was tribute money to be used.6® The Parthenon frieze depicts 
the Panathenaic procession, which was to be a festival for the tribute-payers as well as for 
Athens, The other Attic temples (Eleusis, as well as those mentioned in n. 46) had no 
doubt been understood to be included, as well as many outside Attica, among the ‘Hellenic 


*? We hoped we had made our position clear on 
this, in Herp. xxvi (1957) 187, a8 well as in the trans- 
lation which we have repeated above. Yet Sealey 
in his criticism of that article (Hermes Ixxxvi (1958) 
442) still assumes that we put a stop before wet’ éxcivo 
and construct that phrase with what follows: ‘Dic 
Worte per’ éxcivo yrropérar tar épyor sind sehr 
unklar." 


“* Our misgivings are as stated, Hesp. xxvi (1957) 
18g: a certain reluctance “to separate these pro- 
visions from those shipbuilding provisions on which 
Demosthenes keeps insisting in xxii 8-20'.—But 
Sealey’s criticism (Hermes loc. cit.: ‘in der ganzen 
athenischen Gesetzgebung findet sich kaum cine 
derartige “lex satura’) seems to us grotesque. 
The total of Athenian decrees or laws, which are 
anywhere near complete, is very small: financial 
decrees frequently deal with both defence and cult 
(e.g. Di, though that is no doubt far from complete); 
and the combination of these topics is specially 


Periklean. See Hesp. xxvi (1957) 184 with n. 54 and 
. 197. 

“* Mattingly’s phrase in another context: see n. 45 
above. 

*° On p. 164, with n. 71, Mattingly supposes that 
tribute money spent on the Akropolis works would 
appear in the accounts as ‘received (by the epistatai) 
from the Hellenotamiai’, If this were so, then 
probably litthe more than the Aperch? came from 
tribute, and the violent language which Plutarch 
reports, Per. 12.2, is surprising. Of the possibility 
that much of what was received from the Tamiai 
came from tribute, Mattingly says nothing. 

The Tamiai were astonishingly rich in the second 
half of the century, until the collapse of Athens. 
Apart from the building accounts this is clear from 
the series of documents of which Tod 50, 55, 64, 75. 
$1, 83 arc examples. In our belief it was Dig which 
made them rich, and the source of this wealth was 
tribute. 
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hiera’ of D12, but we conceive that D13 did not provide for them. Those which were built 
were not built out of tribute moncy. 

This brings us back to D1g, an exceptional case where tribute money was used. We 
know almost nothing of what this project was: some watercourse was perhaps mentioned in 
the last sentence of the main decree (rés dyoyés in line 5), and the first amendment appears 
to deal with watercourses (hdros av péoo[i] in line 7), but these are probably not the works 
mentioned in the main body of the decree." We have suggested in our supplements, as 
printed above, that this amendment dealt with improvement and repair of the city’s water 
supply generally. This was to be undertaken, on motion of Nikomachos, according to 
plans still to be adopted (line 11), not yet ready for discussion (lines g-10, the prytaneis 
are to have a motion ready for the next éx«Anoia Kupia). 

Excavations have brought to light a well-constructed stone aqueduct which runs from 
east to west across the full width of the Agora to supply the South-west Fountain House.™ 
The construction of the Fountain House and of the aqueduct, apparently all one project, 
has been dated tentatively to the last quarter of the century, but all the evidence from the 
pottery has not yet been assembled, and we are told by Thompson that the date may be 
within the limits, perhaps, of the last third of the century.* There is no evidence of any- 
thing but the most careful workmanship throughout. If the aqueduct and the South-west 
Fountain House are in fact to be associated with this decree, then it must be supposed 
that the work was postponed or for some reason interrupted and only later resumed. There 
may be any one of many explanations for the lapse of time between the decree and the 
completion of the work envisaged in the amendment. 

In this respect the so-called Springhouse Decree (Dig) resembles the decree for the 
temple of Athena Nike (JG i? 24 = SEG x 30). Nothing is preserved of the main body of 
that decree that can give any clue to its content. We have to infer what the decree was 
about from the nature of its amendments, and these deal with the appointment of a priestess 
of Athena Nike and the building of a temple and a stone altar. This decree is now once 
again brought to our attention by Mattingly,** who begins his argument for a late date by 
claiming that in it ‘the Assembly voted for the appointment of a priestess for Nike's cult 
and the building of a temple’. It is necessary to bear in mind that this vote was in an 
amendment, that it was not part of the decree proper. Whatever the decree was about, 
it must have been something of such importance that the reorganisation of the cult of 
Athena Nike and the construction of a new temple and altar could be added merely as an 
appendage to some larger plan. 

The actual construction of the temple of Athena Nike is now almost universally dated 
in the mid 420’s, and the date of the inscription has been generally accepted, until 
Mattingly’s challenge, as c. 448. ‘The delay, of course, between the plan and its execution 
was due to a conflict of interest involving the south-west wing of the Propylaia and the 
precinct of Athena Nike. This was finally resolved, as the preserved monuments testify, 
by a very considerable alteration in the original plan of the Propylaia. But when the 
Propylaia and the temple were first authorised the conflict was not foreseen. The decree, 
therefore, belongs earlier than 437 at the latest (the date at which the Propylaia were 
begun) and may belong much earlier. Its main subject-matter was almost surely the 
architectural reorganisation of the western approach to the Akropolis. Nothing less than 


St The main business was some major construction 
for which Perikles had offered to pay, and which 
could go forward at once. We suggest, very tenta- 
tively, that this project was concerned with the 
Panathenaic approach to the Akropolis—and was 
thus (perhaps) involved marginally in the Propylma 
project. 

“Hf, A. Thompson, Hep. xxv (1996) 52-3. In 


his report published in 47A Ix (1955) 135, Thompson 
suggested a connexion between this aqueduct and the 
ayo] of IG i® 54 (= Drg, line 5). 

63 His latest published report (Hesp. xxix [1950] 
447-9) suggests a date too late for association with 
D149. 

4 Historia x (1g61) 169-71. 
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this, which included the planning for and authorisation of the Propylaia, will have been of 
sufficient moment to carry the temple of Athena Nike merely as a rider. 

So the decree JG i* 24, judged by its subject-matter alone, which is not preserved but 
which can be inferred, belongs to the 440’s rather than to the 420’s, and the delay in con- 
struction was caused by delay in the start of the Propylaia and by a local topographical 
quarrel for which we still have the architectural evidence. 

This need not have prevented the reorganisation of the cult of Athena Nike and the 
appointment of her priestess, which we assume took place in the early 440’s, as authorised 
by the amendment of Glaukos. We now possess the metrical epitaph of the first priestess,®* 
who has been identified with the Myrrhine who figures with Lysistrata in Aristophanes’ 
comedy of that name. She may have died about 405 B.c.,** but this hardly ‘creates serious 
difficulty’ for the appointment forty-two years earlier. Myrrhine was appointed for life, and 
there is no indication in the epitaph that her tenure was of short duration.5? 

In the text of JG i? 24, Mattingly refers to the reading and restoration given by Meritt 
(SEG x 30). The reasons for preferring (lines 6-7) he a[y xowé: hapefé]e to hé aly dia Bio 
hepdra}: were given in Hesp. x (1941) 309-10. The stone is so preserved that the 
letter following the alpha cannot have been nu.** One cannot restore he aly da Bio 
hepara|:, but we now suggest hé ay [«Aepoueve Adye]i,5* which squares with the words of 
the epitaph é« mdvrwy «Axjpwr and is supported by a passage in Plato’s Politicus (298e) 
which describes the election of archons: xar’ évavrov 3¢ ye dpyovras xabicracba rot 
mArOous, «ire éx trav mrovolwy etre ex tod Sijuou mavrés, ds dv KAnpovpevos Aayydvn - - -. 
It follows also that the verb in line 8 was [xaSicra]o$a, and not [xAepdoa]ofa, as 
Papademetriou would have had it.6° The text follows: 


IG i* 24 = SEG x 30 
["Edoxoev rét Bode wai rd 5€uor - Aco} 


[vris émpurdveve, . 2... cc cece eens ] 
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lacuna 


[ew adiedi gece » ros b€ mpurdves ypeu] 

[arioat wrepi rovrov ev rd] [8¢]puole ev 7] 
5 [ee mporer héSpas - v. [Ajadxos ele - [re] 

[Adevaias ré Ni}nee hidpeav he dy [nA] 

[epopeve Adye]e éys "ABevaiov haza[as] 

[v xatiora)ofa - - - - - KrA 


On the back of the lower part of the original stele was cut the later decree IG i? 25 
(= SEG x 85). This is dated in 424/3 B.c., but we are ignorant of what the decree is 


“ SEG xii 80 = Papademetriou, "Apy. ’Ep. *® The sloping stroke of gamma is visible on the 
1948/9, 146-53. squeeze in Princeton. Epigraphically, of course, it 
™ Historia x (1961) 169. could be part of alpha or delta. 
** Mattingly, Historia x (1961) 170 n. 103, *° "Apy. “Ep., 1948/9, p. 150. Cf. Mattingly, 
When the Peloponnesian War broke out Chrysis Historia x (1961) 169 n. 98. 
* The stele was made of two pieces of Pentelic 
marble, one doweled above the other with a scarf- 


had been priestess of Hera at Argos for 48 years 
(Thuc. ii 2.1): she continued as priestess for cight 


and a half years more (Thuc. iv 133), making 
fifty-six and a half years in all, and even then fled 
in the full vigour of life to avoid punishment for 
carelessly setting the temple on fire. 

** In suggesting a change Mattingly is right, in a 
formal sense, in saying that the epigraphical evidence 
for reading ay. is not conclusive (Historia x [1961] 
169 mn. 95)- But the evidence against reading 
ay is conclusive, and this is important. 


joint (cf. Hesp. x [1941] gr1). It must have already 
been in position when the decree of 424/3 was 
inscribed on the reverse. The mason chose to 
inscribe this later decree on the lower of the two 
fragments of the stele, possibly in order not to loosen 
the joint by the hammering of the letters on the upper 
fragment. 
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about, except that in some way it was concerned with the cult or the sanctuary of Athena 
Nike. It has been Mattingly’s belief that the decree stipulated when and by whom Nike's 
priestess should be paid her annual salary of fifty drachmai, and he finds it a ‘rather odd fact’ 
that this was authorised only some twenty-five years after the authorisation for the appoint- 
ment, But the later decree does not authorise, belatedly, the payment of the priestess’ 
salary. Presumably Myrrhine had been paid regularly from the beginning. The new 
decree plans something new about the cult (we can only guess what), and it begins with a 
recapitulation about something that will not be altered by the innovation. The opening 
lines of JG i? 25 merely acknowledge an obligation, and the new business of the decree 
begins where the stone is lost."* This kind of chancery style in the writing of decrees finds 
a good example in the opening stipulation of De. 


The Epistatat at Eleusis: SEG x 24 

This text was first published by Kourouniotis in 1932."° Meritt was able to examine 
the stone several times in May 1961. The amendment of Thespicus, lines 6-34, is the only 
part which yields a continuous sense:™ we print it here, with new readings in 31-2: 


- - Qeameds [elwe + ra tv] GAAa Kabare 
p ree BlofA]é, d[vdpas S¢ heAda]O[ax "A]Gevato 
v wé[v]re, tovr[os 52 dépev rérr]apas afodo 
[s] héxac[rlov n[a]pa 76 koALaxp]erov, heva d[e] 
10 [slotrov [yplaunarelvlelv xara] doé[¢]ov - rovro 
[s] 8 emo[ré]vac [rots xpépacr trois toi 8 
[elotv xabdarep hor eri trois éu mo[A}ec py[o] 
[i]s éweor[a]ro[y] rae veds Kai ro: d[y|aAuare 
[€y]copociay d¢ pe Ev[a]s > [ros be] heipepevo 
15 [s] mpomdvras mpos rev Bodev, edv Te Oded 
é[ulevor ec] rotv Beoty, dpd[C]ev xai a[v]ampa 
[r]rev - dpyev 5¢ ex’ dmavro[y] Guocarras pe 
rayod roiv Bopoty "EAevcin Kat 7d Aotr 
dv xara ratra hopeoba: «[a]r’ éxavror 7 
20 os dve[plas - empéAco#ar bé Kat Tov évere 
iov ha AapPdveras roi[v Bleoty wal ay re 
[d]roAoAds rruvOdvowras [d]vacc:[Le]v + ros 5 
é Aoyuoras Aoyileatas *Fvevotve wév ra 
"Elevoin dvedopeva, ev adore 6€ Ta €v ag 
25 Te dveAopeva dvaxadsvras Tov dpyire 
xrova KépoiBov wai Avoaviay év rat.’ Ede 
vowior, Parepos be ev rae hvepde ha Pad 
epovee dvélorat « dvaAioner S€ 6 rt ay [ juct | 
Mora Séer peta rar hiepdov wal rés BLoA] 
30 és BoAevopdvos 7d Aoumv + dvalx]adev d[e a] 
xO rés dpyés dpy{a]apévos hé Kre[o]ifa: rap] 
e[S]oxe[v] ra xpeuara « ypddeas [é ro doédic] 
ua ev oréle "Edevoive wali év dare xai P| 
adfe]par ev rou "EAevow[tor - - -| 
“2 It is possible, of course, that there had been aconvenient text is available in Hill's Sources* 
i ities in the , that Myrrhine had Byr. 
Shanes plained, and ft hoping lease was her “ In line 37 Meritt finds the ¢ of mapédoo[ar] 
reassurance. But this can hardly have been the main impossible: the letter has a hasta and may perhaps 
business of the decree. be «. This excludes the present restoration of the 
4" Ejevrimaxd i (1992) 179 Besides SEG x 24, second amendment. 
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First, the new readings in 31-2. It has always looked likely that hexre in 31 should 
be written hé «re - -, the relative pronoun referring back to dpyés, plus a new word begin- 
ning with kre. What came between hé in 31 and ra ypéuara in 32? At the beginning of 
32 Kourouniotis read OSOKE[,|: when Meritt examined the stone, assisted by John 
Threpsiadis and Ronald Stroud, he was able to confirm OKE; but he did not believe in the 
supposed traces of 5, and read the first letter as E not O. In 31 he was able to confirm 
the I which he had previously read from the squeeze in Princeton. The reading, then, 
WkTE tes. es €.oxe . ; [wap]e[3]oxe[] seems virtually certain, and seems to require a dative 
for which we suggest Kre[o]i[a:].—Who was this Ktesias? 

It was the purpose of the /ogistai to give to the new board of epistatai a completely audited 
portfolio. Their plan was to carry the audit back, on each item or on each sum of money, 
until they came to the board (¢pyy) which transferred the money to Ktesias. He was 
probably the first famias to receive the money of the Goddesses on the Akropolis. The 
money of the Eleusinian Goddesses had been kept on the Akropolis, at the pleasure of the 
Demos, since about 460 8.c. The authorisation is in SEG x 6 (Face C), lines 115-21: 


liz 


115 76 d€ hiepo apyupilo rés duAa] 
[eles efoe]ivas "ABerfaious pda] 

[e]o@a, h[€]os dv BéAo[vrar, xabd] 

wep To Tes ‘Afevaials apyupio] 

76 € mode * to de dp[yupiov 74] 

§ htepomods z[0] ro[ty Geoiy €] 

[1] mole: rapueveoBa[e - - -| 
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Now, in 449 or 448 B.c., as we believe, it was to be stewarded by the new board of 
epistatat. Although the Aieropoiot had been in control of it (rapueveaGa) since about 460, 
the money was actually, no doubt, held for safe-keeping by the tamiai, of whose first custodial 
board Ktesias may have been one. 


This amendment orders the creation of ¢pistatai at Eleusis, on the model of certain 
epistatai at Athens, and it names the architect Koroibos who is otherwise known only from 
Plutarch, Per. 19.7. 

Plutarch, in a list of the famous Periklean buildings and their architects, says that 
Koroibos began to build the Telesterion at Eleusis, and erected the lower columns with their 
architrave; when he died, Metagenes placed on these the diazosma (whatever that may 
be**) and the upper columns and Xenokles added the roof-lantern on top. In our inscrip- 
tion ‘Koroibos the architect’ is to be called by the auditors in connexion with what has 
been spent at the Elcusinion in Athens (lines 24-7); since his presence is not required in 
connexion with what has been spent at Eleusis (lines 23-4) it seems likely that he has not 
yet started his work at Eleusis. 

Vital for the question of date is the model which Thespieus names for his new efistatat. 
They are to ‘take charge of (ézvarévas, aorist) the two Goddesses’ property in the same way 
as those in charge of the Akropolis programme had charge of*7 (émeardrov, imperfect) the 
temple and the statue’ (lines 11-13). Here Mattingly finds his positive grounds for a late 


“ Whether gallery (Noack) or frieze (Mylonas: cf. 
Athenaecus 205c). 

“ Mattingly’s inference (p. 171 with n. 108) is 
that ‘at the time actual building was . . . in 
progress only... in Athens’; and in mn. t12 he has 
Koroibos working at Eleusis from ¢. 435 to ¢ 492. 
But the audit will not be concerned mainly (if indeed 
at all) with work actually in progress: rather, with 


the work of the past year or more: ¢f. the tense of ra 
dvedouéva, ha drélotia, in lines 23-8, We under- 
stand the audit as part of an immediate stock- 
taking, and it is to reach back over several years 
(lines 30-2}. 

*? We thus translate éxeardtov, quite literally, and 
without prejudice to its possible idiomatic sense, 
which we discuss below, p. 114. 
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date: the new board is modelled, he says, on ‘some previous Commissioners who had now 
gone out of office. . . . The tense of éreordrov is decisive’.** The previous Commissioners, he 
says (rightly, we think®*) are the ¢pistatai of Parthenon and Parthenos: the latter went out 
of office in 437/6, the former not till 432/1. He concludes that the inscription cannot be 
earlier than 432/1. He suggests the following tentative chronology:7° 


Koroibos begins work at Eleusis ¢. 435 
he is moved to Athens C. 432 
this inscription C. 432/1 
work resumed at Eleusis ¢. 430 
Koroibos dies (of plague ?) - ¢. 427 
his successors finish the work by C. 423 


It should be noted that Noack, writing shortly before our inscription was found, sug- 
gested dates not unlike these. Iktinos’ surveys the site and projects the new building 
¢. 440: then, with war imminent, he abandons the work and Koroibos and his successors 
proceed, during the war, with a modified plan. Noack was seeking to harmonise ancient 
statements and actual remains. The problem is (in part) that Strabo and Vitruvius name 
Iktinos as architect of the Telesterion,”? whereas Plutarch (who has spoken of Iktinos 
immediately before, in another connexion) names Koroibos and his two successors. All 
three writers mean, evidently, to speak of the same building, that is, the building of their 
own day, which stood from the fifth century B.c. until the catastrophe of a.p. 170. The 
actual remains, and especially the beddings prepared for the interior columns, suggest that 
more than one plan was mooted. 

Noack’s solution®* was to associate Iktinos’ 


plan for 20 interior columns) 
which was eventually built. 


name with one particular plan (an abortive 


and to dissociate him completely from the 42-column plan 
This he ascribed to Koroibos: and for this change of plan 


and change of architect he imagined some exterior cause, such as the imminence of war 
or the fall of Perikles.—SEG x 24 was published five years after Noack wrote. It does not, 


perhaps, actually disprove any of this, yet the naming 
early forties, suggested a rather different story. We 


ment, which seemed to be of the 


of Koroibos in an Eleusinian docu- 


believe Kourouniotis was right to suppose that the main part of the decree (now lost) had 
dealt with the construction of a new Telesterion, to replace the interim structure which had 
served since the Persian invasion. If the inscription is (as on the orthodox epigraphic 


view) of the early forties, 
in the early (or middle) forties; 
kind of charge.—This brings us to 


then the new Telesterion will probably have been taken in hand 
and it seems likely that Koroibos was from the start in some 
the question of the tense of éreordrov in line 13. 


It is, we suggest, the idiomatic usage which Gildersleeve has defined under the name 


‘Imperfect of Points Assumed’.** 


** Historia x (1961) 171. 
* As against Picard in CRAI 1933, 10 ff, and 
Vallois in REA 95 (1933) 196 ff., who suggested the 
epistatai of the Polias temple and the Promachos 
statue; they put the inscription, accordingly, ¢. 459- 

70 Historia x (1961) 172 with n. 112. 

7 Iktinos, whom Plutarch docs not name in this 
connexion, is named as builder of the Telesterion 
by Vitruvius and Strabo (sce next note), and plays 
a very important part in Noack’s story. References 
to Noack’s book are given in n. 73- 

7 Vitruvius vii pr. 16: Strabo ix 1.12 (395)- 
Neither Vitruvius nor Strabo speaks of an abortive 
project, nor suggests that there was any change of 


He quotes an example from Plato, Laws 867 D: 6 8é Bupa 


architect; but what they do say (xateoxedacer 
"Ixrivoc, Strabo; pertexit, Vitruvius) is more than 
what ¢.g. Mylonas reports (Eleusis [1961] 113), ‘we 
learn from Vitruvius and Strabo that Iktinos . . . was 
commissioned to draw the designs of a new building’. 

7 Noack, Eleusis (1927) 1439-4, 198-9. Noack's 
main conclusions were briefly resumed by D. S. 
Robertson, Gk. and Rom. Archit. (1929) 171-4, 
who writes (p. 172) ‘on the fall of Pericles the work 
was apparently handed over to three new architects, 
mentioned by Plutarch’. 

4B. L. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek 
(1900) 96, §218.2. 
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Hev, per” émBovdijs b€ xretvas, Ta uev GAAa Kara rov mpdcbev ab, tpia Se ern, Kabdrep drepos 
édevye 7a b00, devyérw. Plato legislates here for two kinds of homicide: the penalty for both 
shall be the same except that ‘as the former’s exile was to be (as we have seen) for two years, 
the latter’s shall be for three’. Similarly Thespieus: ‘these men shall take charge of the 
Goddesses’ property, as those at Athens were to have charge (as we have seen) of temple and 
statue’. If the usage is the same in the two passages, we infer that the Akropolis epistatai 
came in an earlier piece of the same body of legislation—namely, the Periklean building 
programme, This programme unfolded systematically. There was as yet no plan for 
the epistatai of the Nike temple: these must have come later.7* There was no board yet 
of ¢pistatai of the Propylaia: these began to function in 437/6. The plan for the western 
approach to the Akropolis may well have been made about 446 B.c., with work actually 
begun on the Propylaia when the Parthenon had been dedicated; and work on the Nike 
temple done in the 420’s when there was some relief from the war. 

The date, therefore, of SEG x 24 will be either 449/8 or 448/7, and its three-bar sigma 
will be in keeping with the traditional epigraphic view. 

This idiomatic use of the imperfect is rare and probably colloquial: it is perhaps one 
mark among others of the informal drafting of this amendment. Another mark, no doubt, 
is the way the subject of the main infinitives in lines 23-0 is changed twice without warning. 
The logistai are subject of AoyifeoGa: in 23 and of dva[x]adév in 30, but in 28 the subject of 
dvaXoxev cannot be other than the ¢pistatai. We may note; further, that the new ¢pistatai 
were not in fact particularly to resemble their model. They are to take charge of ypéuara 
whereas the model had charge of épya; and consequently the new ¢pistatai prove to be in 
some ways more like the tamiai. They publish inventories rather than accounts; the office 
proves in fact to be permanent and not to finish when some job finishes.”* 

An amendment, such as we have here, has not been before the Council but is dratted 
in the full Assembly. We may expect the drafting to be sometimes rather rough. 


The decree to which Thespieus made his amendment was, we conceive, of about 449/8 
or 448/7: it was a portion of the building programme and was concerned with the new 
Telesterion, This need not mean there were no delays after this, whether of the sort 
imagined by Noack, or others;7? and even without delays the large building will have 
required some years to finish. Professor Martin Robertson has called our attention to one 
concrete indication of date, namely the fairly numerous fragments of moulding which appear 
to come from the top course of the cella wall: Noack, Eleusis, p, 182, fig. 74; Lucy Shoe, Gk. 
Mouldings, p. 128, pl. 61.3.—We do not attempt cither to date these mouldings closely or to 
determine exactly what stage the work had reached when they were put in place.7* 


Ill. Some Exceptions? 
We have been concerned so far with the ‘chancery style’ of inscribed decrees: it is 
likely that the three-bar sigma survived occasionally in inscriptions of other kinds. It 
occurs, for example, in the names Thoukydides and Perikles, on a few ostraka which are 


7* Assuming that there ultimately were such. 
Above, p. 110. for the date of IG # 24, and the 
delay in the construction of the temple. 

* Thespicus intends they shall be annual (line 17) 
with an annual secretary (g-10); yet in JG i* grr 
we find Philostratos as secretary i for two, 
and probably for all four, of the years 422/1-419/8. 
In 409/8, 408/7, 407/6, we find that they and their 
secretary change annually, JG i* 313, lines 1-3; 914, 
lines 1-2. Strabo (as in n. 72) seems to say that 


Perikles was epistates for Iktinos both for Parthenon 
and Telesterion. 

77 Cf., ¢.g., Dinsmoor, Archit. of Ancient Greece 
(1950) 195 f. 

7* We know of no reason to assign these mouldings 
to an ‘Iktinos phase’ (supposing that Iktinos and 
Koroibos phases are to be distinguished). They may 
indicate that the building was at least well advanced 
before the Spartan invasions began in 431. Eleusis 
lay, of course, right in the invaders’ path. 
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most likely from the ostrakophoria of 443.7% These are highly individual graffiti: there 
is €@ more important survival on the choregic dedication of Aristokrates son of Skelias: 
IG i* 772. This inscription unfortunately is lost, but there is no reason to doubt the report 
of its three-bar sigma. It was plainly archaising in style: it has one archaic alpha, and 
it was cut on a fluted column.®® Aristokrates’ career is best known from 421 B.c., when 
he swore to the peace with Sparta (Thuc. v 19), to 406 B.c. when he met his death as one 
of the strategoi condemned after Arginousai (PA 1904). If his age was, perhaps, sixty in 
406/5, he could have been born about 466/5 and could have dedicated a choregic monument 
in the thirties. He would then have been about forty-five years of age when he swore to 
the Peace of Nikias and to the separate treaty with Sparta soon thereafter (Thuc. v 19; 
24.1). But this is about the earliest possible dating: Kirchner gives his floruit as about 
428 .c.:" the inscription may well belong to the Archidamian war, or even later,®? 

Mattingly has also adduced the Aorot (boundary markers), in Attic script, in Samos 
and Aigina.** The date of these is not indeed finally established, but it has often been 
supposed that those in Samos are not before the Samian surrender in 439, and those 
in Aigina not before the Athenian colony of 431. Their use of mid-century script has been 
ascribed to the conservatism to which horoi are liable™ and (perhaps) the fact that 
they are outside Attica may be relevant.** But we understand that J. P. Barron is proposing 
(see n. 83) to call these dates in question. 


The Messene Decree 

There is still one document (JG i* 37), not discussed by Mattingly, which must be 
considered for the light it throws on the date of three-bar sigma. The stone carries a relief, 
probably a personification of the city-state of Messene,™ and across the top, on a taenia, a 
proper name in which occurs one three-bar sigma [- - -]oxAés Dif- - -]. The best inter- 
pretation of the monument is that it comes from a stele on which was inscribed an Athenian 
decree concerning Messene (or the Messenians in Naupaktos) and that the name at the 
top was that of the secretary in whose term of office the decree was passed. Meritt had 
no hesitation in accepting Hiller’s date (ante a. 446/5) and argued vigorously against the 
later date advocated by those who based their opinions on the style of the sculpture.*? 

The sculpture has been dated variously. Percy Gardner gave its date as the middle of 
the fifth century.** Rosemarie Binneboessel dated the relief about 410/09%* and Hermine 


7 JIG i* o11 (from A. Brueckner, Ath. Mitt. xl 
(1915) 8-12): Peck, Kerameikos iii 84-5, no. 160, 
These all have the name Thoukydides. In Hesp. 
x (1941) 3, fig. 2, we have the name Perikles, with 
old-fashioned forms of chi and theta in the patronymic: 
might this be from the ostrakophoria of 461 ? 

** For inscriptions of fluted columns, see A. E, 
Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis 
(1949) 5-28. 

 PAi 329, under the stemma of "Exrydpns Mixiwvo; 
Xoddeidns (PA 5003). 

" Mattingly, p. 149, reasonably suggests the 
Archidamian War. It was surely this Aristokrates 
who made the dedication, and not his grandfather as 
E. R. Dodds has suggested in his edition (1959) of 
Plato’s Gorgias (p. 244, note on 472 a5-b3); he 
follows a suggestion of D. M. Lewis, but see now 
Andrewes and Lewis, JHS Ixxvii (1957) 179-80. 
Plato lets Sokrates name Perikles (‘and his whole 
house’), Nikias (‘and his brothers’), and Aristo- 
krates: there seems to be some oblique (dramatically 
ironic?) reference to their catastrophic ends. 

™ Mattingly, p. 149 notes 7 and 9; Hill’s Sources*, 


Bg6. We understand that J. P. Barron will shortly 
publish a full account of the Aoroi from Samos, with 
photographs of those extant. He informs us that 
there are five in the Heraion Museum and two at 
Vathy: two others (JGA 8, and one similar to SEG 
i 376) he believes to be lost. We think that conclusions 
about the date and occasion of these Aoroi (and of 
similar ones in Aigina and Kos) should await his 
publication and discussion. 

™ The letter H (heta) is used for the aspirate in 
the word Aores on many of the fourth-century hort 
found in Attica. 

* It is true that the copy of D14 which has the 4 
was found outside Attica, at Kos: but it is fairly 
certain it was inscribed in an Attic workshop, 

** The letters Meoae[---] are cut on the back- 
ground beside the figure, with four-bar sigma. 

*? Hesperia xili (1944) 223-9. 

** New Chapters in Greek Art (Oxford, 1926) 235-6. 
He was influenced, partly, by the inscription. 

** Studien zu den attischen Urkundenreliefs des 5. und 4. 
Jahrhunderts (1932) 6 (no. 17) and 40-2. 
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Speier fixed definitely on 425/4, restoring the archon’s name Stratokles in the superscrip- 
tion."” We have, during recent years, discussed this relief with a number of experts in 
the field of sculpture, and have found a kind of communis opinio as of today that the figure is 
standing (not seated), that she displays a déhanchement characteristic of Attic sculpture later 
than the Parthenon frieze, and that a suitable date may well be somewhere in the 420’s. 
But we have not, as a rule, found any great willingness to fix definitely upon a date; this 
is partly due to the poor preservation of the relief and partly, no doubt, to the subjective 
nature of many of the criteria. There has been some inclination to see in the headdress 
an influence of the Caryatids of the Erechtheion, but this has been merely a suggestion and 
not a firm argument for date. The drapery and the pose of the figure have been the 
significant items. 

Through the kindness of H. Brunsting, of the Museum of Antiquities in Leiden, an 
excellent cast of this inscription, with its sculpture, has been forwarded to the Institute for 
Advanced Study in Princeton. This shows, more clearly than any photograph, the details 
of the sculptured figure. There can be no doubt that Messene was standing. She seems 
to have held a petera in her right hand, now largely broken away. One is reminded of the 
personification of Aphytis in the sculpture which adorned the Athenian treaty of 428 
(D21)." This confirms the impression that the Messene relief comes from a public monu- 
ment, presumably a treaty, but the pose is different and the comparison with Dat offers 
no clue to the date. The experts in sculpture who have studied the cast prefer a date 
after the Parthenon frieze, basing their belief largely on the stance and the appearance of 
the drapery. 

We differ from these experts with some misgiving, but we do wish to record our belief 
that the style of the hair and the frontality of the breasts may well be earlier. A date later 
than the frieze of the Parthenon would bring the relief down into the mid-thirties, But 
the standing pose (déhanchement) is like that of the female figure best preserved on the pedestal 
of the Pergamene copy of the Athena Parthenos.*? The copy is in Pentelic marble, and 
presumably, even if influenced by Pergamene taste, it followed the original, which must 
have been completed at least before 438 and which was probably executed at some time 
in the 440s, How early, then, could a similar pose have been employed? If earlier than 
449, we venture to believe a date as early as 446/5 not impossible. More significant, 
perhaps, because the sculpture is original and not a copy, is the similarity of attitude and of 
heaviness of drapery between the figure in our relief and the standing figure (though male) 
at the north end of the east frieze of the Hephaisteion.™ Here the weight is carried on 
the left leg, the right knee is bent, there is a noticeable déhanchement of the left hip (covered by 
the drapery), and the right arm is thrown across the body, giving a pose in many respects 
comparable to that which appears in the relief. Dinsmoor’s date for the Hephaisteion 
(449-444 B.c.),"° argued largely on the basis of its architecture, reminds us that conclusions 
drawn from a study of the sculptural style may be subjective, and permits a reasonable 
belief that our relief is not out of place in the early 440’s.—While, therefore we feel bound 
to record this communis opinio, we would wish to reserve our own judgment. 

It is the opinion of Lucy Shoe, whom we have consulted, that the moulding on the relief 
may well belong to the mid-fifth century. It has an affinity with the ovolo of the abacus of 


** Rom, Mitt, xlvii (1932) 24. 

" ATL ii (1949) 75 and pl. 12. A photograph is 
also available in Siisserott, Griechische Plastik (1998), 
pl. 2, no. 4. 

" Heinz Kahler, Pergamon (Berlin, 1949), pl. 4. 

™ Arnold Schober speaks of the departure from 
Pheidian severity to a freer and more mobile Perga- 
mene style (Die Aunst con Pergamon [Berlin 1951] 
119-14). 


"! Herbert Koch, ‘Studien zum Theseustempel in 
Athen’, Abh. der sachs. Akademie d. Wissenschaften zt 
Leipzig (phil.-hist. Klasse), xlvii (1955) Heft 2, 
pl. 34, fig. 28. 

" Hesp., Suppl. v (1941) 150-60. The date of the 
sculpture is still debated: C. H. Morgan, Hesp. xxxi 
(1962) 221-95, and xxxii(1963) 104-8, argues a date 
after the Peace of Nikias for the frieze. 
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the Ionic capitals of the temple of Athena at Sounion and with the ovolo of the Ionic capital 
from Kynosarges, as well as with that of the Ionic capital in Hadrian’s Library, which latter 
Walther Wrede dates in the fifties of the fifth century." The ovolos on all these capitals 
are, indeed, remarkably alike, and remarkably, also, like that on the Messene relief. 


Ath, Mitt. ly (1930) 200. The temple of Athena 
at Sounion is dated in the second quarter of the fifth 
century (A. Orlandos, "Apy. “Ey., 1917 185-4). 
The Ionic capital from Kynosarges was dated by 
Pieter Rodeck earlier than 471 8.c. (BSA iii [1896/7] 
109), but a much later date, even in the fourth 


B. D. Merrrr. 
H. T. Wape-Gery. 


eentury, has been suggested by R. Martin (BCH 
Ixviii-lxix [1944/5] 369) though he groups it in his 
table (op. cit., 964) with the Sounion capitals. 
Lucy Shoe holds its moulding too early for the later 
date and favours still the second quarter of the 
century. 
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Lines 283-5 "[dy peev apos “Eppatoy Adwas 
Ajpvou + péyar 6€ wavdy €e wijcou tpiTov 
"A@aov alros Znvas efeSdfaro, 


Beazley, quoted by Fraenkel ad /oc., has suggested that zpirov "Afgov alos Znvds alludes 
to tptros (Lwrip) Zevs. The role played by Zeds Lw7jp in the religious thought of Aeschylus 
and in his treatment of the Oresteia myth is important (cf. Fraenkel on 1387), but this is 
not by itself sufficient to prove the allusion here. The route Ida—Lemnos—Athos shows 
no signs of having been artificially contrived in order to bring Athos into the third place, 
and while Aeschylus evidently intends to give the signal a divine send-off, so to speak, 
with the triad Hephaestus, Hermes and Zeus, the importation of a particular Zeus into 
the context makes no useful contribution to this end. zpirov may undoubtedly evoke 
thoughts of Swi, but Aeschylean evocations of thought usually have point; hence, perhaps, 
the caution detectable in Fraenkel’s approach to Beazley’s suggestion. Our doubts may 
be resolved by the fact that even if we restrict tpirov to the literal sense, Dwrijp is already 
present in the context by implication, in the word "A@é@ov. No audience could distinguish 
between "Afgov and d@@ov, and three of the manuscripts have not succeeded in doing so 
either (dfwor MFTr). Aeschylus frequently embarks on word-play, particularly with 
proper names (see, e.g., Suppl. 45-7, 315; PV 732-4, 848-52; Ag, 681 ff.; Airy. fr. 27 
Mette), and in some of the cases is probably exercising the poet’s prerogative to coin his 
own etymologies, but this may be an instance drawn from popular usage. Athos, rising to 
a height of 2033 m.' at the end of a promontory, must have been a familiar landfall to 
sailors in the northern Acgaean, and Zeds ’A@Gos, by analogy with such titles as Zebs ‘Ixérys, 
may have been regarded amongst them as the patron deity of the unscathed, with apotropaic 
undertones, perhaps, if Mardonius’ experiences in the area (Hdt. vi 44) were not unique. 
If so, the allusion to Sw7jp in tpérov may be more confidently accepted, as being prompted 
not by a whim in which Aeschylus indulged without regard to the sense, but by popular 
etymologising on the word *A@ov which follows it immediately in the text. 


Lines 286-93 Umeprediys b€ wovrov more T vwrica + 

ioyts wopevrod Aapmddos + mpas jOovnw T 
TEvKT) TO ypvoopeyyes as Ts HALOS 

aéAas mapayye(Aaea Maxlarov oxorats - 
O68 ort péMav of6" ddpaguares ive 
MikciLLEVOs Tapyker dyyeAou pepos, 

exTas 6€ dpverot dais ea’ Epimav poas 
Meooariov dvdakt onpaiver poddv - 


286 re codd.: 5€ seripsi verricas codd. vix sanum 287 mpds iSoviv obelis notaverunt Denn.-Page 
ost hune v. lacunam statuit Paley 289 axomds codd.: corr, Turnebus 292 éxas codd. + correxi 


Fraenkel supports the narrative re in 286 with the parallel in Pers. 413-18, eis 82 wAfjOos 
ev arent) ved | 7Oporr’, apany) 5° obtris GAAijAows mapa, | adroi 8’ bx’ abraw euBddors yaAnoordpors| 


* The geographical data in this article are drawn Heights are given in metres and distances in statute 
mainly from Mf. D. R. 676, “Eds, 1: 100,000, miles. 
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maiovr, €fpavoy mdvra Kermjpy orddov, | ‘EAAquxal te vies otk dppacudvws,|xixAw mépt 
<Gewov . . .; Broadhead conversely defends ve there against emendation to é¢ by referring 
to dg. 286. The interpretation of the Persae passage has been hampered by misunder- 
standing of apwyy . . . mapiv, which has left the editors uncertain where the apodosis starts 
and even led Koechly to transpose these words with é@pavov...a7dAov, 416, dpuryi) .. . mapijr 
means not ‘they could not help one-another’ but ‘they could not fend one-another off’.? 
The structure of the sentence now becomes clear: cic... wapyv deals with the Persians’ lack 
of sea-room and its causes, and the apodosis, which commences with atro/, describes, first, 
the damage which it compelled them to inflict on themselves (atrot .. . orddov) and, 
second, the damage it enabled the Greeks to inflict on them (‘EAAnmeai .. . €Gecwov). 
This leaves us with two anomalies in the same sentence, é¢ in apodosis and narrative re, 
which could be economically eliminated with Bufler’s emendation of & to &; this yields 
a simple ‘both ... and’ construction to which the position of adroit and "EAAnue«ai is well 
suited. Unless, therefore, a further Aeschylean parallel for re in Ag. 286 is forthcoming, 
the correction to 6¢ is justified. 

The reasons generally adduced for accepting Paley’s lacuna after 287 seem to me to be 
cogent, though [ must dissociate myself from arguments appealing to the location of Macistus 
in Euboea.* Further arguments for the existence of the lacuna will be provided below in 
the note on 292-3. Whether the lacuna is accepted or not, there seem to be only two 
ways of interpreting vwrica: either ‘the sea turned its back and fied’ (so A. J. Beattie, 
CR Ixviii (1954), 77-81) or, more popularly, the signal ‘traversed the back of the sea’ 
(schol. trepA8yva). Neither of these alternatives will square with the imagery of the beacon 
passage. Although the system is presented as a human arrangement for human purposes, 
conforming presumably to the practical requirements of visibility and geography, its more 
prosaic aspects have been kept well in the background. In the earlier stages, Ida-Lemnos 
and Lemnos-Athos, the human element yields place to the divine triad Hephaestus, Hermes 
and Zeus, and in the later stages, Messapion-Cithaeron and Cithacron-alyimAayxrov dpos, 
where the activities of the duAaxes in keeping watch and lighting the fires receive notice, 
Aeschylus stresses not human vision discerning a static glare on the horizon but light (dos, 
292, 300, 302, 311; o¢Aas, 281, 289) endowed with independent life, passing from peak 
to peak with scarcely a pause at the link-stations. Hence, while he does not quite say 
that the light which came to the palace of the Atreidae was identical with the light that 
left Ida, he does remind the audience with the remarkable phrase ddos 746° ode drammov 
*"Iéaiov mupds, 311, that it bore the family resemblance, a 7tékvov yoveiow éo.xds. 
Probably also the article in ra ypocodeyyes . . . céAas, 268-9, which has been treated as 
expendable by the critics who would emend zevxy (eredxro Lawson, érdécvro Koch, émaAro 
Sidgwick), is not to be interpreted with Wilamowitz possessively of the light belonging 
to the wevay but as the light which went from Ida to Argos. Since the independent move- 
ment of the signal is stressed at the expense of human instrumentality, the light is not 
represented as moving on the horizontal line of sight but in a series of arcs, following the 
apparent curvature of the sky. Soin 302, 308 and 310 the verb oxrrew, correctly explained 
by Beattie, describes its descent from the zenith as it prepares to come to earth. 

This is the predominant image, but Calder is wrong to maintain that it is the only 
one, for Aeschylus, with characteristic fondness for variety, has introduced language 
suggested by the Greek Aapradyépopin’ in 284-5, péyov . . . db€£aro, 287, loys wopevrod 
Aapmdados, 296, ofdvovoa Agpmds and 312-14, Towide . . . dpaywv. The image in 288-9 


2See my article, ‘Notes on the Persae’, forth- 282, compared to the dayradypopia by Hat. viii 98.2, 


coming in CQ lvi (1962). is not developed; the recurring wapayyéiJew, 289, 
9 See Calder, CR xxxvi (1922), 155171, and 294 and 916, applies literally to the transmission of 
Fraenkel. the signal. 


“The further image of the Persian dyyaprov, 
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should not be included in this category. At first glance mev’xn combined with dis tis qos 
would naturally suggest a torch that is moving (¢f. drepfopotca . . . dixny dadpas ceArvys, 
297-8), but 76 yavoodeyyes oéAas apayyeilaca shows that it is light which is being trans- 
mitted here. evn is, therefore, not a travelling torch but a fire blazing on a mountain 
peak (‘pine-tree blaze’, Fraenkel) which gleams like the sun at dawning (¢f. ypucodeyyes), 
and vs, if it is discharging any special function, may be intended to apologise for a sun 
which is not rising in the east (the ancient world was rather sensitive about such matters). 

These arguments Jead to a conclusion which is of some importance for the textual 
criticism of 286-9: continuous and consistent sense cannot be made of 287 and 288 simply 
by piecemeal emendation of icyvs or ropevrod or meta). As the text stands, whether zopevrod 
is emended or not, the signal which leaves Athos is a torch which is being transferred, and 
the signal which arrives at Macistus is a beam of light which is being transmitted. Since 
a torch is transferred entire from one lap to the next and a beacon-fire does not move, 
288 can only be made to follow 287 at the risk of conflating two incompatible images and 
producing the sort of confused picture to which Aeschylus, though he may be obscure at 
times, is not likely to have committed himself, In the rest of the beacon passage the two 
images have been carefully kept distinct, and where a transition from one to the other has 
been made for the sake of variety, it has been made at the link-stations and not in the 
middle of a stage. The only apparent exception to this rule occurs at 300-1, where, as we 
shall see, there are independent grounds for believing that the anomaly is due to an inter- 
polator. The textual problem in these lines, cannot, therefore, be solved by the sort of 
half-measures adopted by Murray in the Oxford text and by Beattie. Editors who still 
maintain that the signal passes directly from Athos to Macistus must embark on some 
fairly ruthless emendation of words which have a prima facie claim to be genuine in a context 
such as this. 

Although the torch-imagery diverges in detail from the light-imagery, it has not altered 
Aeschylus’ general conception of the signal's progress. None of the torches mentioned is 
conceived to be transferred on the horizontal line of sight. The torch arriving at Athos 
has no trajectory specified, but the torch passing from Messapion to Cithaeron like the 
moon evidently moves in an are and the torch which leaves Athos is tirepreAtjs, notwith- 
standing the transference of the epithet to loyvs. In rendering évepreAys ‘paying more than 
was due (?)’ Fraenkel is wrong to take a stand, though doubtful, on the formal derivation 
from redciv (cf. Denniston-Page), for Soph., Trach. 36 and Eur., fon 1549 demonstrate 
that in usage it was associated with ré\Aew. In both of the instances cited, however, the 
sense is completed with an objective genitive, and the Aeschylean depredis is best paralleled 
with taepreiAas used absolutely of the sun rising in the heavens by Hdt. iii ro4.2. 

Since, then, the signal gua light or torch moves in a series of arcs, the loyis wopevrod 
Aaprados cannot be going ‘over the back of the sea’; repBijva, the scholiast’s attempt at a 
synonym, would suit its movement well enough, but vwrica will not. And Beattie's 
alternative (which is linked with the theory of no lacuna and emendation of wedxn to 
Aevaoe:) is likewise not permissible. Aeschylean Imagery is profuse and varied, but it 
does not sanction the ruin of one image by the superaddition of a second. If the torch 
rises as it sets out from Athos, the sea cannot turn its back in flight; it must stand still. 
vwrioas is therefore corrupt, and what the torch did to the sea or the sea to the torch is 
open to speculation; ‘mirrored’ is a possibility, but dor’ evopica, for example, does not 
carry much conviction for Aeschylus, The pattern of corruption at this point in the text, 
two corrupt line-endings and a lacuna following, suggests the mutilation of a papyrus sheet 
at the bottom and right-hand edge. 

The above remarks on imagery may serve to clear up a latent difficulty in én’ Edpizov 
pods, 292. For em Denniston-Page give ‘to’ with ‘over’ as alternative, while Fraenkel 
decides for ‘over’, appealing to ex’ elpéa vara GaAdcons and similar expressions. But while 
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emi = ‘over’ suits a ship travelling on and over the broad back of the sea, it does not suit 
a light travelling in an arc at a considerable distance from ground-level; even if the light 
were travelling along the line of vision, éwi would still be unsuitable. The natural preposi- 
tion for this spatial relationship is trp, and drép is duly used in 297, brepfopaiica, 302, Aura 
Umep yooyanw and 307, mpdw" dmepfaAde. The editors’ readiness to entertain émi = ‘over’ 
probably springs from recognition of the difficulty that, if éri means ‘to’, here, and here 
only, Aeschylus has used two phrases for the signal’s immediate objective, éx’ Evpivrov pods 
and Mecoamiov dvdag:, and the two phrases are, strangely, not geographically coincidental. 
A simpler solution of this difficulty is available. Messapion was evidently not selected as a 
beacon-site for any distinction that it would boast in myth or history; the town of Anthedon 
to the north supplied Aeschylus with the local legend used in the PAadxor Mévrios (Paus. ix 
22,5), but that is a far cry from 7a Tpea, while in recent history the Bocotians in whose 
territory Messapion stood’ had submitted to Persia. What did recommend it was its 
proximity to Aulis. Aeschylus was bent on bringing the signal which heralded the fall of 
Troy to the very point from which the Greek fleet had set out across the Aegaean ten years 
earlier (¢f. the preceding parodos, 184 ff.), and then passing it on to Cithacron as a compli- 
ment to the Plataeans who had staunchly supported Athens and the Hellenes in the Persian 
Wars. Messapion is the only high point on the mainland side which would serve his 
purpose. To keep matters in their proper perspective, therefore, the Euripus is brought 
forward in the sentence as the real objective of the signal and the mountain relegated to 
syntactical dependence on dwAagé:; this device is reinforced if, as I argue below, the first 
word should be emended to ékras. These are small points, but they serve as a warning 
in the case of the beacons not yet identified that Aeschylus’ choice of sites may reflect no 
humdrum routine with ruler and map but certain niceties of history and myth which he 
did not need to make explicit. 

If cds, 292, is what Aeschylus wrote, its sense and application seem scarcely disputable. 
Since it qualifies a verbal combination expressing motion, oypaiver poddy (= ‘signifies its 
arrival’), it means ‘to afar’ rather than ‘afar’. This sense, which is not paralleled in the 
other two Aeschylean instances, Ag. 1104 and 1650, and is surprisingly rare, for a word of 
this sort, in the other fifth-century authors cited by LSJ", is attested by Eur., Phoen. 907; 
atleast. Why Denniston-Page give the unparalleled ‘from afar’ is not clear—it may be a 
slip—but if it is their intention thereby to extend the application of éxds to the whole distance 
from Ida to Messapion, despite the fact that 292-3 are restricted to the stage Macistus— 
Messapion, it reads into the Greek more than is actually there. While an epithet such as 
THA€ropaov, 300, may look beyond the limits of its clause, an adverb cannot do so without 
explicit qualification. éxdas simply means that Messapion is a long way from Macistus. 
Over one hundred years ago Thiersch® argued that this indicates a site for Macistus in the far 
north of Euboea. Fraenkel believes that the theory ‘does not compel assent’; it does not, 
but the difficulty it is designed to solve must surely compel us to find a Macistus which does 
not lie close to Messapion or, failing that, to emend ¢xds. Fraenkel himself accepts the 
identification of Macistus with Kandhili, but the distance Kandhili-Messapion, a mere 
16 miles across the channel, makes arrant nonsense of éxds. Alternative Euboean sites 
are available; Dirphys in the centre of the island confers no advantage in terms of extra 
distance, but the heights in the north, from Xirén (gg1 m.) to Ellinika (395 m.) would give 
us a beacon-stage of 30-40 miles. If we extend the search to the mainland we can do 
better; the northern limit seems to be set by Othrys (1792 m.) in Achaea Phthiotis (see 
below), and Othrys~Messapion is about 57 miles. A stage of this length can scarcely be 
described as ‘long’. It does not exceed the upper limit of approximately 60 miles set by 
the beacon-system which operated across Asia Minor in Byzantine times (cf. Calder, 157) 

® Calder’s statement that all the beacons lie in the ® Abh. Minch, Akad. Philol.-philos, Cl. v. 2 (1849) 
Athenian sphere of influence is unwarranted. 39; | owe this reference to Fraenkel, 
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and in Aeschylus’ own system falls far short of two other stages, Ida—Lemnos (approximately 
95 miles) and Athos-site X (precise distance unknown, but whether site X is in Thessaly 
or on any island of the northern Sporades group which is substantial enough to act as a 
beacon-station, it cannot be less than 7o miles). Nor has Aeschylus elsewhere in the 
beacon speech directed attention to the length of the stages. When the signal travels 
from Messapion to Cithaeron and from the alyizAayKror dpos to Arachnacon, it travels 
apécw (294, 307), but that means no more than ‘onwards’, The light which arrives at 
Cithaeron is said to be 7yAéroprov, but not, surely, on the strength of the 23 miles or so 
which separate Messapion from Cithaeron, but because it is coming from Ida and going 
to Argos. The Ida—Lemnos stage would strain human vision to the limit, and yet it IS 
not described as ‘long’. ‘The emphasis throughout the beacon speech falls upon the rapidity 
and continuity of the signal’s progress and not upon the distances traversed. éxas therefore 
arouses suspicion for two distinct reasons: it ineptly calls attention, all the more loudly 
for its emphatic position, to the unusual length of a stage which is decisively eclipsed by 
that of two stages which have preceded it, and it jars with the overall silence deliberately 
maintained by Aeschylus on the length of the other stages. Despite its pretensions to inno- 
cence we should be justified in emending it- The slight change to éxras will restore to 
the text a satisfactorily idiomatic piece of Greck. Precisely as in tpirov "Alor alwos Zyvos, 
the ordinal numeral with adverbial force naturally attaches to the objective of the beacon- 
signal, gods, and not to das or diag (= ‘to the streams of Euripus, which are the sixth 
stopping-place’), and, by normal hyperbaton, occupies the emphatic position in the sen- 
tence (cf. Exrov Adyous’ av dvdpa cuxppoveatarov, Sept. 568). A simple count shows that the 
traditional text gives only four beacons preceding Messapion, and so the lacuna after 
287 and the omission of a beacon between Athos and Macistus are confirmed. There 
were nine beacons in all, and at regular intervals, the third and the sixth, Aeschylus kept 
the tally with two phrases ‘dentical in form, tpiror "AGov alros Zyvds and éxras én’ Edipixou 
pods. 

Macistus is the name of a mountain; this fact is obvious, so obvious that it has obscured 
the further fact that Aeschylus speaks of it as if it is not. ‘The signal is received and passed 
on to Messapion not by ¢iAaxes but by a Macistus who is considered, albeit by way of denial, 
to be subject to the human failings of tardiness, sleepiness (odr . . . vuxcdevos) and negli- 
gence (wapijxev). In contrast with the other beacon-sites, which are not personified to any 
extent, Macistus’ vigilance is stressed in oddly elaborate terms, which can only be accounted 
for by the poet’s desire to play on the etymological connexion between Maxcaros and paxterp, 
poxtver. Here, as with alyimAayeror (sce below), the play is not effected directly but 
through an intermediate term roughly synonymous, péAAwv, which hints that Macistus’ 
promptness in passing the signal on belied the ervpov of his name. Maxiorov oxomai are, 
therefore, not simply the peaks of a mountain but the look-out posts of a personified moun- 
tain, who is himself conceived to be watching for the signal. The closest available parallel 
for such a concept is Soph., fr. 216 N., Apfecay oxomav Zyvos "APwov (cited by the com- 
mentators on 285, but more appropriate here), where, rather than render axomiay as “peak’ 
(LS7®), we should credit Sophocles with the intention of representing Athos as the look-out of 
Zeus, because there was a statue of Zeus on the peak.’ 

Méssoros is masculine for Aeschylus but neuter in the schol., Mdxorov dpos EvBoias. 
Variation in the gender of place-names is not unusual—the town Macistus in Triphylia 
was found in both the masculine and the neuter (Hecat. fr. 122 Jacoby, Strabo vin 3.16-25, 
Pliny VH iv 20)—but if both genders were established in ordinary usage, the scholiast’s 
preference for the neuter variant against Aeschylus’ masculine looks a little capricious. 

 Hesych. x2. “Ados’. For other look-outs sc ‘s the mountain and not the ‘king’ of Paus. ix 3. !-2, 


Eur., Hel, 1929-4 and El. 447 (text uncertain); in since it is bracketed with Pelion and Ossa. 
Simon, 130, Kifatpiro; olorduor axonal, Cithacron 
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One cannot avoid the suspicion that he was not familiar with a mountain of this name and, 
Jaute de mieux, identified it with the superlative pajecoros, being aware, perhaps, that Aeschylus 
elsewhere affects the ‘Doric’ forms of yjj«os derivatives in plain dialogue (jsaxvorijpa Pers. 68g, 
in trochaic tetrameters, pdxiorov fr. 491 Mette, in trimeters), and hence assimilated the 
‘adjective’ to the gender of épos. In connecting Macistus with pojeeros he is doubtless 
correct, but the etymology contributes nothing to the identification of the mountain ; on 
the contrary, if this was the scholiast’s procedure, we must be more critical of his location 
of Macistus in Euboea, which, as the commentators observe, could easily have been inferred 
from the general line of advance from Athos to Messapion and may even so be a mistake. 
The possibility that he had access to geographical knowledge which is not available to us 
and knew of a neuter Mdxiorov in Euboea cannot be refuted, but his location of the épos 
alyitAayKrov, 303, in the Megarid will be demonstrated below to be erroneous, and the 
value of the scholium on 289 is proportionately diminished. 

For a Euboean site the choice would appear to be restricted to Kandhili, Dirphys and 
the heights overlooking Artemisium; other mountains are either too insignificant or too far 
south, although Aeschylus may have permitted himself some deviation from the general 
line of advance from Athos for special reasons unknown to us, Kandhili has been the 
popular choice, so popular that the identification has established itself on some classical 
maps, but while the elimination of éxds removes one objection to the identification, the 
text in its emended form raises another which is equally fatal. If the objective of the signal 
on the journey from Macistus to Messapion was the Euripus, we can be reasonably sure 
that Macistus was not itself on the Euripus; no poet would describe a signal reaching Sestos 
from Abydos as ‘arriving at the streams of the Hellespont’ unless he had taken leave of 
his senses. The coastal range of Kandhili is substantially no further from the Euripus 
Channel than Messapion; therefore it cannot be Macistus. The other two candidates are 
not subject to this disability. The hills of northern Euboea rise to a maximum height of 
991 m., high enough to intercept a signal from Athos through an intermediate link. Some 
unidentified hills in this area, perhaps Ellinika ($95 m.), were manned with look-outs from 
the Greek navy during Xerxes’ invasion (Hdt. vii 183.1); it is possible that the fire-signals 
on Sciathos mentioned by Herodotus were actually observed from this area, but Sciathos 
lies close enough to Artemisium for the look-outs on the ships to have seen them for them- 
selves. Nevertheless, neither in history nor in height are these hills distinguished beyond the 
ordinary, and despite their convenient position they must lose by comparison with Dirphys 
in central Euboea, which, with a maximum height of 1745 m., is more suited to long-range 
signalling. Literary evidence in support of the identification has recently been adduced 
by Beattie from Strabo x 1.10, "Eperpiay 6° of péev ard Maxiorov Tis TpduAiag drouobival 
daow tr’ Epetpiews 7A. Beattie argues from this that a tradition ascribed the founda- 
tion of Eretria to a Macistus from Triphylia, that the oicionjs may have given his name to 
the sole peak of the Dirphys range which lies in Eretrian territory, Olympus, and that 
Maxicrov cxoral means Dirphys, the part being put for the whole, These arguments are 
far-fetched. Strabo evidently attests a tradition that Eretria was founded from the 
Triphylian town Macistus, not by an omerjs Macistus, and even if the olmorys be supplied, 
as he may be, from Steph. Byz. 5.0, Maoros, it is a tortuous road which winds from 
Triphylian Macistus via an Eretrian Olympus to the summit of Chalcidian Dirphys. The 
evidence would more easily support Olympus itself as the beacon-site, but Olympus 
(1171 m.) is too low to sight Athos directly over the intervening mass of Dirphys (Beattie 
believes there is no intermediate link), and even if an intermediate stage is admitted, 
Olympus is too close to Messapion to serve any useful purpose. On the other hand, the 
ee Dirphys, the highest point of Euboea, must be allowed on grounds of geographical 

easibility. 

Against these considerations must be set the objection raised by Ahrens, that the form 
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Maxweros instead of the Attic-lonic Mijxcoros is improbable for a mountain in Euboea. 
Fraenkel’s reply, that the mountain may have been named from across the straits, would 
be convincing enough if Euboea were uninhabited, but, as it is, Euboean mountains are no 
more likely to have been named from Boeotia, for example, than Boeotian mountains from 
Euboea. More credible would be the theory that a Euboean form Mijxwros was altered 
by Aeschylus himself for the same reasons, obscure as they are, which induced the Attic 
tragedians to use pdxioros and not psjxcoros as the superlative of paxpés. Stephanus’ entry 
Myxusrov, wédis Tpidvdias + ‘Exatatos Evpehrp, contrasting with a separate entry for 
Mdxioros, establishes that Hecataeus (fr. 122) accommodated the form of Triphylian 
Maxveror to his own dialect, and so we must evidently concede the paradox that since an 
Ionian writer converted a ‘Doric’ form into Attic-Ionic, an Attic writer may have con- 
verted an Attic-Ionic form into ‘Doric’. Nevertheless, the existence of a Euboean Mijxuros 
is not borne out by the geographical distribution of the place-name. As a designation for 
the highest mountain of the neighbourhood the name is so commonplace that we should 
expect other Mijxiaro: in the Attic-lonic region, but no other mountain or town of this 
name is known. On the contrary, what does occur elsewhere is Maxioros or Maxtorov for a 
mountain in Lesbos (Pliny VH v 140), Maserov/Mdsoro¢ for the town and eponymous 
hero in Triphylia, probably associated with a local mountain (Hdt, iv 148.4, Strabo x 1.10, 
Steph. Byz. s.c. ‘Madxwrros"), and another town Maxicrov further north in Elis.? The idiom 
of nomenclature is not Attic-Ionic but Acolic-Achaean. 

A clue to the locality of origin is provided by one of the passages of Stephanus already 
cited, Maxiaros, wokis ris TpiduAlas, jv dixnoar Kavxwves, ard Maxiocrov toi adeAdot Dpitov, 
ad’ of wal 7 Dpifa wads, ex’ dpous tyimAod Keyuery mpos Ew THe Mexpeatiafs eA. Since there 
was a well-established tradition that Triphylia was settled by Minyae from northern Greece 
(Hdt. iv 145-8), the eponymous founder of Phrixa is evidently to be identified with the son 
of Athamas by his first marriage to Nephele. The complexities of the Athamas myth! 
reflect an early migration; Athamas, the eponymous hero of the Athamanians, married 
Nephele in southern Thessaly and alter migrating or extending his influence into Bocotia, 
contracted a further marriage with Ino, which brought catastrophe upon him and his 
children. The myth in the form in which it appears in our sources is compounded of 
Thessalian and Boeotian elements which can scarcely be disentangled,!” but one thing, at 
least, is clear: neither the Thessalian nor the Boeotian tradition knew of any children of 
Athamas and Nephele other than Phrixus and Helle. ‘The relationship of the hero Macistus 
to Phrixus is therefore a local Triphylian fiction symbolising the common origin and, perhaps, 
the friendship of the two towns, and Macistus, when stripped of his mythical connexions, 
looks like an eponymous invention. But the name Macistus or Macistum, for town and, 
perhaps, associated mountain, is likely to have been imported into Triphylia by the settlers 
along with Phrixus, thus deriving from the same area of Greece, southern Thessaly. Any 
attempt to locate the original Macistus more precisely than this through the association 
with Phrixus is hazardous, but it is worth noticing that the Thessalian tradition for Athamas 
and Phrixus, which was still very much alive in the time of Xerxes’ invasion,” centred on 
the town of Halus in Achaea Phthiotis, founded by Athamas in the vicinity of Mt Othrys 
(Strabo ix 5.8, Steph. Byz. s.2. “Ados). 

To revert to the geography, if Euboea is excluded, the only alternative is to look for 
a suitable site on the mainland in the area extending from Achaea Phthiotis in the north 
to Locris and Phocis in the south; the northern limit of the area of search seems fixed by 


* Steph. Byz. sc. “Mijxeoror’:; the Tonic form 8 See A. B. Cook, Zeur i 41g ff, ii Bgg). 
derives from Hecataeus (cf. sujra). The Elean 1 Hdt. vii 197. The associated human sacrifices 
Macistum is expressly distinguished from the seem to have persisted into the fourth century 
Triphylian by Stephanus, but not by Bolte, RE s.v. (Plat., Afim. 915). 

* Apoll. i 7.3, 9.1, iii 4.9; Paus. ix 34.4; Hyg. i-v. 
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Othrys (1792 m.) and the southern limit is prescribed by the distance Athos—Messapion, 
which will scarcely allow another Boeotian site to precede Messapion. This area contains 
such striking ranges as Parnassus (2457 m.) and Oeta (2152 m.). If any peak in these 
mountain masses is Macistus, beacon-site X intermediate to Athos and Macistus must 
be identified with Pelion, for Othrys cannot at a distance of 115-20 miles receive the 
signal direct from Athos, and any other route, e.g. Ossa—Oecta or Ossa—Parnassus, 
creates similar or worse difficulties of distance. Even so the system has moved beyond the 
bounds of practical signalling; Parnassus—-Messapion is inconsistent with Messapion- 
Cithaeron to follow, Pelion—Parnassus is much too long for a stage over land (Aeschylus, 
apparently, permits himself the longer stages, Ida—Lemnos and Athos-site X, where the 
signal has an uninterrupted passage over the sea) and the stage Pelion—Oeta is farcical, 
because the intervening heights of Othrys make the passage to Oeta unnecessary. Par- 
nassus and Oeta, and lesser peaks in the area, must therefore be discarded as lying too far 
to the west or south, and the probability begins to emerge that Othrys is Macistus. Its 
height and its position make it an excellent look-out post. To the north and north-east it 
commands the plain of Thessaly as far as the coastal range of Magnesia, to the east the 
Aegaean and northern Sporades through the Straits of Trikeri and to the south the Euripus 
along its length at least as far as Messapion 57 miles away. For site X we now have the 
choice of Olympus (2911 m.), Ossa (1978 m.) and Pelion (1548 m.) to receive the signal 
as it comes in from Athos. Olympus, pre-eminent for its height and association with Zeus, 
lies a tolerable 75 miles from Othrys, but suffers from its excessive distance from Athos, 
about 105 miles in contrast with the previous maximum of 95 miles (Ida—Lemnos). There 
is not much to choose between the other two, but since the route Athos—Ossa—Othrys gives 
approximate stages of go and 50 miles, and the route Athos—Pelion—Othrys stages of 85 and 
32 miles, Pelion is to be given the preference for directness. Although the Greeks were 
familiar with the idea of long-range signalling by means of beacons (Hdt. ix 3.1), we 
cannot say whether they had ever used a system of the sort described by Aeschylus, but 
the route Pelion—-Othrys—Messapion has one great virtue that would have recommended 
it strongly as a practical proposition in this area: it lies over the Gulf of Pagasae and along 
the Euripus, and thus ensures maximum visibility in poor weather conditions, In Greece, 
even when the weather is good, clouds tend to develop quickly and cling to the land 
masses. 

The route via Thessaly conforms not only with the general direction (west-north-west) 
taken by the signal from Ida to Athos but also with contemporary trends in Athenian politics. 
Three or four years-before the Oresteia was produced Athens, in a reversal of foreign policy, 
had embarked on an alliance with Argos and Thessaly. The stress laid upon the new link 
with Argos in Eum. 287-91, 667-73 and 762-74 shows that Aeschylus recognised its signi- 
ficance for Athens and also gave it his approval.!2 In 458, when the tripartite alliance was 
still young and untried, as far as we know from Thucydides’ excursus on the Pentekon taetia, 
the Athenians must have had high hopes of the new connexions and the poet's oblique 
compliment would have been well received in the theatre; a little later, after the treachery 
of the Thessalian cavalry at the battle of Tanagra in 457," the reception would have been 
frosty. There is nothing inherently improbable in the idea that Aeschylus’ distribution of 
the beacons was at some points conditioned by the international affiliations of Athens. He 
was not, as far as we know, circumscribed by tradition, and, as will appear from the follow- 
ing notes, he permits himself some deviation from the direct line of advance in order to 
include Cithaeron as a compliment to the Platacans, and duly reserves for Athens herself the 


" K. J. Dover, “The Political Aspects of Aeschylus’ 762-74, puts Aeschylus’ sympathies beyond 
Eumenides', FHS \xxvii (1957) 235, is more cautious, doubt. 
but I hope to show in a later article that the correct ™ Thue. i 107; for the date see Gomme, i 4101-12, 
interpretation of Orestes’ parting speech, Ewm. on Diodorus and Theopompus fr. 88. 
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night to transfer the signal over the Saronic Gulf to the Argolid as a symbol of cordiality 
towards an ally. ; 


Lines 294-301 al 6 avréAqpubay wai rapijyyeAay mpéow 
ypatas epelens Gupov abavres zupi. 
afevouca Anpaas 8° obderw pavpovpery 
urepfopotca medior “Aowrob diy 
dardpas cediwns mpds Kiapavos Aéras, 
Tyetper GAgy éxdoyny wopTob aupos, 
[Pdos d€ tyAcropror obk qralvero 
dpoupd, wAéov Kkaiovoa Tdav efpyucveur.| 


296 ovdérw suspectum: an ofS" danpavpapery? 300-1 seclusi 


The traditional text of these lines presents us with a confused picture which is un- 
Aeschylean. Within the limits of a single beacon-stage the signal is represented both as a 
Aapras and as édos, combining elements from two images which the speech elsewhere keeps 
distinct, the torch transferred and the light transmitted. It may be pleaded in extenuation 
that since Aapwas and ¢aos stand in separate sentences which are consistent in themselves, 
there is nothing worse than a rather abrupt transition from the one image to the other, and 
that while Aapeds is limited in its scope to the journey from Messapion to Cithaeron, the 
presence of zyAéropumov, which cannot be restricted to the 23 miles separating Messapion 
from Cithaeron, proves that ¢ddos means the light which travelled the whole distance from 
Ida to Cithaeron or even, perhaps, from Ida to Argos (see above). Even so ddos ryAdroprov 
Is suspect; nowhere else in the beacon speech does the poet pause for a synoptic view of the 
whole distance traversed, for the good reason that if he had done so, he would have slackened 
the relentless speed of the signal’s progress, General reflections on the beacon-system would 
not be in order until the journey is accomplished, and it is at the end of the journey that 
Clytemestra at last permits herself such a comment, in ¢dos 765” ob« drammov "ISaiov rupds. 

On closer inspection the defects of go00-1 appear more serious. The torch is said in 
296-9 to leap over the plain of the Asopus to the rock of Cithacron and to arouse another 
reception, or ‘relay’ (Fraenkel), for the courier fire. With ayepev (aorist) one would have 
expected its mission to be fulfilled; the torch has reached its destination and has been 
handed over. There is no need for a fire to be kindled here, any more than there was on 
the summit of Athos, where the transfer of the signal from Ida was completed with the single 
verb éfedd£aro (cf. exdoyyv, 299). The next sentence, however, introduces us to an unneces- 
sary restatement of the signal's arrival in terms of light transmitted (‘the garrison did not 
spur, i.c. it accepted, the far-sent light’), followed by the kindling of a fire. Poets are 
sometimes repetitious, but the whole beacon speech is remarkable for its word-economy; 
with the exception of the playful etymologising on Masxiros/paxienjp in 290-1, there is 
scarcely a phrase that could be challenged as redundant. These two lines, on the other 
hand, give us nothing which is indispensable, for the kindling of the fire is necessitated 
only by the switch from Aayuds to ddos; remove the light, and the need for the fire goes with 
it. Between the two stages Messapion-Cithaeron and Cithaeron-alyiwAay«row épos 
Aeschylus is effecting a change, for the sake of variety, from the torch-imagery to the light- 
Imagery (cf. ¢aos, 302), but ¢dos, 300, cannot be defended as paving the way to this end, 
for the change must be effected down on the ground, as at the other beacon-sites, and not 
up in the air. With the text as it stands, the method is to transfer the torch to transmit 
light to kindle a fire to transmit light; with 300-1 deleted, the method is simply to transfer 
a torch to transmit light. The garrison, ¢poupd, 301, is not an essential part of the picture; 
there are ¢¥Aawes on Messapion and some anonymous watchers on the alyiwAayKrov épos 
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(ef. 7€yzrover, 305), but the guards manning the other posts are passed over in silence, 
The expulsion of these lines from the text would also neatly eliminate two stylistic defects, 
the awkward echo of wopod, 299, in +yA¢ropmov, 300," and the duplication of ddos in 300 
and go2. A concise description of nine successive beacons necessarily taxes a poet's resources 
of vocabulary, but nowhere else in the beacon speech are we conscious of any stylistic 
awkwardness; the dominant words wip, wapayyéAAew, dos, etc., are not distributed hap- 
hazardly but cleverly arranged as recurring themes. This twofold repetition within the 
space of four lines would, if genuine, convict Aeschylus of poverty, but as a forgery smacks 
of bungling improvisation perpetrated without regard for the context. 

The question of the motive for the interpolation is bound up with the problem of the 
disputed words wAgov xalovoa tév eipyyevew. Two meanings have been proposed, ‘burning 
more than those (se. beacons) aforementioned’ (Denniston-Page), which appears too prosaic 
for Aeschylus but not for an interpolator, and ‘burning more than it had been ordered’ 
(Fraenkel), which is less prosaic but not so well supported. In either case the substance, 
considered within the bounds of its context, seems trivial, if not pointless; it is not apparent 
why Cithaeron should be singled out for a fire larger than, say, Ida or Athos, or why the 
zeal of the Platacans should be illustrated with reference to a fuel prescription, presumably 
made by Agamemnon, instead of some more dignified idea such as a¢Odves jievet, s05. If 
the text of Aeschylus provides no solution to the problem, we may draw on outside help. 
According to Paus. ix 3 the Plataean festival of the AaiSada, held in honour of Zeus and 
Hera, was celebrated every fifty-nine years on an extraordinarily elaborate scale with a sacri- 
ficial procession to the top of Cithaeron. In this, the 4aiSada MeydAa as distinct from the 
“j«pa, representatives from the other towns of Boeotia participated with the local Plataeans. 
The offerings were placed on a great wooden structure—it is called by Pausanias a Bapos, 
but it was evidently conceived as the of«nya of the two deities—and consumed together with 
the altar in a great conflagration visible for miles around (ebrpémora: 5¢ aodiow emi Ti 
xopudy] Tot opovs Bwpds, mowdar b€ tporw Toudde Tov Buxdy - ida rerpdywva dppolovres mpds 
aMyAa ovvrifiéac. Kara ralta Kai ef AOwv drovwtvTo olkodouiay, éfdparres Sé €s tybos 
dpiyava emdépovow .. . adv b€ aduor (se. rots fepelors) nal adrov rov Boxsdw émAaBev ro qriip 
efarjAwae * peyiorqy b€ ratrqy dAddya Kal €x paxpordrou otvorrov oléa dpHeicav). The 
Plataeans interviewed by Pausanias derived the interval of fifty-eight years between celebra- 
tions of the daiéaAa Meydda from the period for which the Plataeans of the classical era were 
in exile (éxAmety yap rocatrov ypdvor Tv doprivy dacw, ywina of [TAaraeis Efdevyor) i.e. 
either 427-387 to 373-38, which would make the institution of the dafSa\a MeydAa later 
than the Oresteia, but this makeshift account will deceive nobody. Neither of the periods 
of exile will account for the interval of fifty-eight years, and the primitive features recorded 
by Pausanias must date back further than the fifth century. 

Although Aeschylus must have known of the Ja/Sada MeydAa and by 458 was old enough 
to have witnessed one such conflagration, he has not given the least hint of an allusion 
to it in the genuine lines 296-9; for him, evidently, the location of a beacon on Cithaeron 
was sufficient compliment to the Platacans for the services they had rendered to Athens, 
But the interpolation may conceivably be an attempt to bring the mythical beacon into 
implicit association with the historical blaze of the daiSaAa and so to enhance the compliment 
paid by Aeschylus. Pausanias’ description may, rather oddly, be invoked to support 
either of the suggested interpretations of ray elpnévww, since it testifies both to the record 
proportions of the sacrificial bonfire and to the burning of the altar along with the prescribed 


™ Dindorf’s replacement of aAéor . . . elpnyutrom 1 toi mdpog dedeypévou, Sept. 424 and 555, is no 
with the anonymous fragment cited by Hesych. s.2. parallel; in the first passage the sense is ‘reckoned’ 
apotapilovga adumpor gidya evidently makes and in the second ‘chosen’, 
matters worse; but his hypothesis, that the traditional “ Frazer, Pausanias, ad loc. and Miller, Orcho- 
text is not Aeschylean, is correct. menos tnd die Minyer® 216 ff. 
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offerings, but neither interpretation is attractive, even for an interpolation. The first, if 
we can be sure of the interpolator’s mentality, seems too extravagant, because the Aeschylean 
system includes peaks which may never have seen a beacon-fire in practice, and the second 
seems too far-fetched and obscure. It would be simpler to refer rév cipypévesy to Mecoaniou 
guAagé:, in 293, in which case wAdov . . , cionueve is reasonably explained as glori- 
fication of the fire-raising efforts of the Plataeans at the expense of the Boeotians on Messa- 
pion, and the Plataean ¢poupd as a counter to the dvAaxes. The allusion to the daiSada 
MeydAa is not necessarily entailed, but it gives more point to the contrast drawn between 
the conflagration on Cithaeron and the ypaias epetxns Gapdv on Messapion, <A petty 
contrast such as this is quite alien to Aeschylus’ liberal outlook, but quite in accord with 
the parochial jealousy and animosity nursed by the Platacans for Thebes and her allies 
for much of the fifth century. The likeliest period for the interpolation is the Peloponnesian 
War, when the presence of Plataean ‘evacuees’ in Athens and on the Athenian citizen-roll 
ensured that the allusion did not fall on deaf ears. 


Lines 302-11 (Fraenkel’s text) 


Atueny 3° trép yopyamw éaxniper ddos 

apes 7’ em’ alyimAayKrov €fucroupevor 
cizpuve Beapov + yu7) yapiLeaOax T mupds. 
Teprover 6 avéaiovres adiidpey judver 

ddoyes péyav mexyewa, al Dapwrinod 
mopliot xaromrov mpd’ tepBadAe mpdow 
preyouon + f clr’ t éoxmber ¢ clr’ + adixero 
"Apayvatov alzos, dorvyeltrovas oxomds « 
Kamer’ "Arpeddy és téde axiprret aréyos 


paos 746" ox drrammov "ISaiov mupds. 


Textual corruption is evident in 304 and 307-8, but mercifully the topographical 
clues to the Cithaeron-Arachnacon route have not been contaminated. ‘The phrases 
yopyamts Apvn and alyiadayxrov dpos allow a certain amount of latitude: yopydims and 
alytrAayerov may be place-names already familiar to the audience or allusive descriptions, 
perhaps familiar, perhaps not, and Aipvy may designate either fresh or salt water? 
Sapwrxds rophos is more precise; since wop§uds is found elsewhere in Aeschylus only of the 
Hellespont,'* it should mean ‘straits’ here, and this sense is supported by woplpevna — ‘ferry- 
passage’ in Ag. 1558 and wopfyevew = ‘convey’ in Cho. 685; clear traces of the original sense 
‘place for crossing’! are still perceptible in the Aeschylean use. Since Zapely was a king 
and a lagoon in a district of Troezen,?° Zapwrixos wopuds would mean the narrow entrances 
between Aegina and the coast from Troezen to Epidaurus, across which ferries would have 
regularly operated from the Piraeus and Aegina to Epidaurus. Beattie seems inclined to 
restrict the application of the term Lapmv«ds even further, but in the presence of zopOuds 
it is difficult to see how this can be done or what would be achieved by doing it, 

The identification of alyiAayxrov épos with Geraneia, to which the scholiast apparently 
points with épos Meyapidos, provides no satisfactory account of Aeschylus’ topography; it 
gives us no explanation of alyizAayxrov that would single Geraneia out from the generality 


“? Suppl. 529 (lyric), where Aiur means the sea, Hellespont in Pers. 745 is remarkable, but it is 
apparently open (though the chorus may be thinking restricted by Béeropov jéor Oeoi in apposition. 
of the Gulf of Argos), is not really relevant; Fraenkel, ii 165 n. 1, referring to J. Holt, Glott, 
the important thing is that the water should be xxvii (1999) 192 f. 
enclosed. ** Paus. ii 30.7; see also the discussion of Strabo 
* Pers. 69, 722 and 799. "Eddijonortor of the viii 2.2, 6.4 and 6.22 by Beattie, op. cit., Bo, 
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of Greek mountains, no yopydme Aiuey even of insignificant size and, even if the special 
localisation of Zapasxdés be waived, no zpew or wopfues. ‘The Geraneia—Arachnacon line 
passes over the lower foothills of Geraneia and the western recess of the Saronic Gulf; 
in this area there is no substantial promontory to justify the term pow, and if ever a ferry 
service operated here, it operated from one sparsely populated coast to another, over a 
route which is only slightly shorter than the circuit by land. 

More worthy of attention is the theory advanced by Beattie, which has found some 
favour with Denniston-Page, identifying the alyiwAay«rov opos with Aegina through aig, 
the Ajjwn yopyames with the bay opposite Megara and the Sapemixod woptyot Karomtpor apawa 
[sic] with the promontory of Methana.™ This provides substantial landmarks which were 
familiar to Aeschylus’ audience and could therefore have been treated allusively, but it is 
open to several objections, Firstly, while it is characteristic of Aeschylus to etymologise a 
proper name, the -rAayxroy part of the adjective remains unexplained, and it may be 
pertinent to ask whether the poet would have considered it good taste to subject a respectable 
nymph to such a chimerical etymology. Secondly, if Aiuvy yopyéims is the bay opposite 
Megara, we are left without an explanation of yopydime, short of transferring the anecdote 
of Gorgo’s drowning (Hesych. s.v. “Eoyatiéris’) here from Eschatiotis. Thirdly, an error 
which is more serious. Aegina lies, Beattie says, in line with Arachnaeon and Argos. 
This is true but irrelevant. We are concerned with a stage Aegina—Methana—Arachnaeon, 
not Aegina~Arachnaeon—-Argos. The relevant question is whether Methana lies on the 
Aegina—Arachnacon line; and it does not. Since Beattie speaks of the signal ‘crossing in a 
southerly direction from Aegina to Arachnacon’, he seems to visualise it travelling approxi- 
mately south-south-west to the coast near Saron and Troezen, and then turning west-north- 
west towards Arachnaeon. This is a violation of principle, a principle invoked by Beattie 
himself against the identification of yopydms Airy with Eschatiotis, when he says, ‘A line 
Cithaeron—Eschatiotis—Geraneia is absurdly bent’. While the signal travels in an arc, the 
arc cannot lie in the horizontal plane; if it is said to pass over (drép) a landmark, that land- 
mark lies approximately, at least, on the line between two beacons (so Fraenkel). The theory 
could be rehabilitated in part by adopting Cape Trakhili instead of Methana for the head- 
land, for Trakhili does lie on the Aegina—Arachnacon line and does overlook the Saronic 
Straits (to substitute xdrorrov for the fantastic imagery of xd@rowrpov). Even so it will not 
do. ‘The historical context of the Oresteia tells decisively against a beacon on Aegina. While 
the trilogy was being written Athens was preparing to embark on the offensive operations 
against Aegina which had been postponed by Xerxes’ invasion; is it likely that Aeschylus 
selected an old enemy of Athens to relay the signal to her new friend? 

The same historical factor points clearly to Athens herself, and Athens did, in fact, 
possess an alyimAayxrov Gpos rising about 5 miles north-west of the Acropolis, Aegaleos, 
alyirAayxrov etymologises Aegaleos from aif and dAdofa. The main peak of Aegaleos, 
lying south-west of the Sacred Way to Eleusis, is no more than 468 m. high; hence, no 
doubt, its claims have been neglected by commentators looking for substantial landmarks. 
But it commands a view to the north-west over the Thriasian Plain as far as Cithaeron 
24 miles away and to the south-west over the Saronic Gulf as far as the mountains of the 
Peloponnese. From an éyfos lower down towards Salamis Xerxes had watched the defeat 
inflicted on his fleet in the bay (Pers. 466-7, Hdt. viii go.4), and although we hear little more 
of Aegaleos in fifth-century history,* the Athenians may have found it useful as a look-out 
post and signal-station which could be manned at short notice—perhaps, even, during the 
operations against Aegina.” 

The line Cithacron-Aegaleos runs approximately south-east over the Bay of Eleusis 

71 Qn the last point Beattie was anticipated by = The summit is at present occupied by the 


Ahrens, 499 ff. Greek navy, apparently for its commanding posi- 
2 A bare mention in Thuc. i 19.2. tion. 
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(and, incidentally, over Eleusis, Aeschylus’ birthplace). The Ajay yopydime is thus satis- 
factorily identified as a substantial stretch of water which was familiar to all Athenians 
who had travelled along the road from the city to Eleusis and which, like Aegaleos, was 
historically associated with the victory over Xerxes’ fleet. Since from most points on the 
mainland the bay appears to be completely shut off from the Saronic Gulf by Salamis, the 
term Aigvy suits it well enough (cf: Soph., Trach. 636, where the Gulf of Malis is called a 
Mwy for similar reasons), but Ajo in this sense is poetical and can scarcely reflect ordinary 
usage. Whether yopydames too is to be ascribed to the poet's imagination, as a descriptive 
or allusive epithet rather than an established name, cannot be settled beyond doubt. We 
do not know by what name the bay passed in the fifth century; Herodotus, who might have 
had occasion to designate it precisely and shows his familiarity with the names of the local 
landmarks, locates the concentration of the Greek ships before the battle of Salamis with 
the vague év FaAapin (e.g. viii 46.1, 65.3). In Strabo’s time the term "EAevowtaxos woAros, 
interchangeable apparently with ZToAapunaxds xodwos, was applied to the whole of the 
northern part of the Saronic Gulf from the Megarid and Attica to Aegina (Strabo viii 
2.2, 6.22), but this would not preclude the possibility that in the classical period the term 
"Edevaimos xédArros denoted only the inlet stretching from the Megarid to Acgaleos, being 
later extended to embrace the area south of Salamis and the sea-approaches between 
Aegina and Attica, by a process paralleled in the case of Lapanixés. Nevertheless, whether 
we should write yopya@aw or Topyaimv in Aeschylus’ text (and in a context where atyinAayerov 
strikes a riddling note the former seems more likely to be correct), the problem is funda- 
mentally the same: what prompted yopyams? Fraenkel, in discussing the possibility of 
identifying Aeschylus’ lake with Vouliagmeni near Perachora, takes the meaning to be 
‘Gorgon-eyed’, comparing Vouliagmeni to ‘a round and shining blue eye somewhat deep- 
set beneath its rocky brows’, while LS7® gives ‘grim-eyed, fierce-eyed’ for yopywmds and 
its cognates. Since the Gorgons were etymologically the Fierce Ones, clear differentiation 
is impossible in many instances, but in PV 3956 yopywwev, of Typhon’s glare, seems to be 
‘fierce-eyed’ (of. yopydv dup’ eywv, of Parthenopacus, Sept. 597), and in Soph., Aj. 450 
fr. 760.2 N., Eur., Jon 210, Eur., El. 1257 the sense “Gorgon-cyed’ is indicated by the associa- 
tion with Athena or her aegis. What connexion cither of these two senses bears with 
the Bay of Eleusis is not self-evident. Etymological play of the same order as AtyaAeus/ 
aiyivAayerov seems to be excluded, mythological association between the bay and the 
Gorgons or Athena's aegis is unknown and simple geographical proximity to Athens is a 
most inadequate explanation. If we fall back on a visible characteristic, there are two or 
three possibilities. The eastern end of the bay traversed by the beacon-signal appears 
land-locked and roughly circular; it could, therefore, have earned the description ‘Gorgon- 
eyed’ in the terms indicated by Fraenkel for Vouliagmeni, and perhaps with more justi- 
fication, since Vouliagmeni is not round but roughly rectangular. Alternatively, as Webster 
suggests, the allusion may be to the glare of the sun’s rays reflected off the bay in the late 
afternoon, which would give yopyaérw the sense ‘ferce-eyed’ as in PV 356 (Webster calls 
attention also to the glare in the eyes of Heracles, Eur., HF 131, 868 and ggo). These 
explanations seem inadequate, not because they are inapposite but because such features 
are too general; if roundness, blueness and rocky brows or a dazzling glare are the sole 
requisites, then most of the enclosed waters of Hellas must have been yopydmes from one 
aspect or another, The only safe conclusion is that none of the available explanations 
offers us a sufficiently distinctive connexion between the bay and the epithet (or name). 
The key to the riddle may lie in the local lore of Eleusis or in the historical associations of 
the area, but in any case is beyond our reach as the evidence stands.™ 


®! A further item of interest deserves to be recorded. profile of a human head with a ferocious expression, 
The shape of the coastline from a point west of — the Kira Islands forming the eye and Leros the mouth 
Eleusis to the north shore of Salamis resembles the (the present configuration of the coast should be 
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Arachnaeon, the objective of the signal as it leaves Aegaleos, has been certainly identified 
with the ridge Arna which runs east to west immediately north of the road from Argos to 
Epidaurus (Paus. ii 25.10). The highest peak of the ridge, St Elias (1 199 m.), lying to the 
south of the modern village Arakhnaion (Kheli), commands a wide view over the Saronic 
Gulf and the Gulf of Argos, which makes it an ideal aorvyetrav oxomy for Argos. The line 
Aegaleos—St Elias (about 45 miles) passes over Salamis, the highest point of which (365 m.) 
is too low to intervene, and crosses the coast of the Peloponnese within a mile or so of Cape 
Spiri, which, after Methana, is the most imposing headland on the coast. This meets the 
requirements of tarep8d\\e satisfactorily, for a discrepancy of a mile is tolerable at a range 
of nearly 30 miles (Aegaleos—Spiri). ‘The shape of the promontory allows us to interpret 
xdtorrov to the best advantage, for it juts out into the gulf in a north-easterly direction and 
then appears to turn to face the south-east, so that its most easterly point is at right-angles 
to the mid-point of the Aegina—Saron narrows.%5 

J. H. Quincey. 

The University of Sydney, Australia. 


corrected in the light of D. Hafemann, Die Frage des 
Eustatischen Meeresspiegelanstiegs in historischer Zeit, 
Deutscher Geographentag in Berlin 20-25 Mai 1959, 
Tagungsbericht und wissenschafil. Abhandlungen (Wics- 
baden, 1960) 218-91, to which Mr F. H. Sandbach 
has drawn my attention). The resemblance is not 
by itself sufficient to account for yopydcuc, for it is 
scarcely perceptible from a ship entering the bay or 
from any of the heights in the vicinity, but it may 
be relevant to an ultimate solution. 


= For assistance with geographical data I am 
much indebted to Mr Markakis, General Director 
of the Greek Ministry of Public Works, Mr T. 
Nikolopoulos, an officer of the Ministry, and Mr J. 
Devery of the Department of Geography, Sydney 
University; for the map to Mr F. H. Jenkins of the 
Institute of Classical Studies, London University; 
and for valuable general criticism to Professor O. 
Skutsch, Professor T. B. L. Webster and Dr W. 
Ritchie. 


THE DORIC ORDER: HELLENISTIC CRITICS 
AND CRITICISM 


Many authorities on ancient Greek architecture state that during the fourth century 
B.c. the Doric order was in a decline, and that by the Hellenistic period it was virtually 
abandoned for temples. The archacological evidence, it is argued, seems to bear this 
out. Doric temples were built during this period, but they can be dismissed, for instance 
by Dinsmoor (Architecture of Ancient Greece 267) as ‘for the most part imitations of earlier 
works, and completion of earlier undertakings, together with a few sporadic but minor 
structures in which the style was adopted for conservative reasons’. It is clear, however, 
that the objection was not against the Doric order as such, since it was employed in all 
Greek areas to the virtual exclusion of the other orders (at any rate externally) in such 
buildings as stoas, of which large numbers were constructed during this period. We are 
to suppose, therefore, that it was only for temples that the other orders, Ionic and Corinthian, 
were considered superior to Doric, and that it was this belief that led to the decline and 
eventual abandoning of the Doric order. Since Vitruvius (iv 3.1) refers to statements 
by certain distinguished architects of the period to the effect that Doric was not suitable 
for temples, it would seem that the case is proved; moreover we are given the causes of this 
revulsion, quod mendosae et disconvenientes in his symmetriae conficiebantur, and more specifically, 
quod impedita est distributio et incommoda in opere trighyphorum et lacunariorum. The problems 
caused by the corner triglyphs in Doric buildings have been admirably expounded by 
Professor Robertson,* and it is not my purpose to discuss them further. I intend instead to 
discuss whether their effects, during the Hellenistic period, were quite as catastrophic as 
have been thought.3 

It is essential first to see what the archaeological evidence is. The following lists of 
temples of the fourth century and Hellenistic period are compiled from Dinsmoor’s Archi- 
tecture of Ancient Greece, and include all buildings mentioned by him. The details of type, and 
the stylobate dimensions are intended as an approximate guide to the relative importance 
of the temples. Information in brackets has been supplied from other sources, and is often 
only approximate, I have divided the lists at 338 8.c., considering that the battle of 
Chaeronea, by altering the political foundations of mainland Greece, was not without some 
effect on the history of architecture, the most political of all the arts. 

The information provided in this list is, of course, far from complete. Since Dinsmoor 
wrote his book several important temples have come to light, some of which are of great impor- 
tance: the Ionic temple of Zeus at Labranda, for instance, and the Doric temple of Apollo 
at Klaros.*| There must be many other temples in places which have not been so thoroughly 
investigated as Greece, or where the discovery of ancient remains is now impossible. 

Even so, it is unlikely that further discoveries of Hellenistic architecture will upset the 
basic pattern which emerges from these lists, namely that the construction of Doric temples, 
some of them, at least, major buildings, continued in mainland Greece, to the virtual 
exclusion of Ionic,’ while Ionic was normally employed in Asia Minor, though in those 

* Tam indebted to the University of Birmingham * For preliminary reports of Klaros, sec, e.g., 
for a research grant which enabled me to inspect J. M. Cook in Archaeological Reports for 1959-60 42. 
during the summer of 1960 the principal Hellenistic * Dinsmoor considers that the Ionic capital found 
temples of mainland Greece. at Korone in Messenia belongs to an carly votive 

® Greek and Roman Architecture vob f. monument, not the fourth-century temple (AAG? 

? Robertson, of. cif., 110: ‘It is not surprising 121), 
that the triglyph problem killed the Doric tradition.’ 
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Locality 


Epidaurus 
Delphi 
Thebes 


Tegea . 
Wemea . 


Epicdaurus . 


Epidaurus . 
Olympia 
Lepreon 
Delphi < 
Molykrion . 
Ptous 
Stratos . 
Lusoi 
Oropos 
Lebadeia .. 
Lykosoura . 
Messene 
Kourno 
Kourno 


Thon 


Pergamum . 
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DORIC TEMPLES 


{i) MAINLAND oF GREECE 








400-338 B.c, 
Type 
(peripteral front ~ 
flank columns, unless 
otherwise described) 
| Asklepios 380 6X 41 
| Apollo 373 onwards 6% 35 
| Artemis Laphria ¢. 360 6 x 19 
Apollo Ismenios (Time of Scopas) | 6x 12 
Athena Alea c. $50 6 x 14 
Zeus . 940 6 x 12 
338 B.c, onwards 
Artemis (340-390) 6 prostyle 
| Aphrodite ? (2 in antis or 4 
prostyle) 
Themis ? ? 
Metroon {c. 920) 6X 11 
? (e. 320) (6 % 11) 
Athena Pronaia ? 6 prostyle 
Poseidon ? (6 x 13) 
Apollo (916) 6™* 19 
Zeus (ec. 311) 6x 11 
Artemis Hemera Hellenistic 4 in antis 
Amphiaraos ? 6 and 2 j-cols. in 
antis 
Zeus Basileus 175 6x 19 
Despoina 175-150 6 prostyle 
? Early Roman 2 in antis 
? Early Roman 2 in antis 
? Early Roman 6 x 7? 
(ii) Is_anps 
Apollo 314 onwards 6 xX 19 
Isis after 166 2 in antis 
Apollo ? 2 in antis 
Asklepios 200-150 6™ 
Apollo ? 6 prostyle porch 
added 
Apollo Bresaios first century 
(iii) Asta Minor 
Athena before 281 6 x 12 
(See note 21) 
Athena Polias third century (6 * 10) 
Hera Basileia 159-138 4 prostyle 


Strlobate dimenrians 
(metres) 


11°76 x 29-06 
21-68 x 458-18 
(14:02 % 31°63) 
(22-83 X 46-25 
foundations) 
19°19 * 47°55 
20°09 X 42°555 


(9-60 x 19°50) 
(7-50 * 19°65) 


(4°87 x 7-26) 
10-62 x 20-67 
(¢. 11°00 & 1g+00) 


(14°37 % 31°45) 
(11.65 = 24°72 
cuthynteria) 
16-57 X 92-42 


{e. 20-00 X 32-00) 


(14°41 * go-B6) 

cella 151 ft. long 

(12°9r X 29°95 
cuthynteria) 


(5-20 = 7-16) 
(7°98 x 9-96) 


t2*47 4% 28-59 


(157965 % gt-17) 


(16-40 % 35-70) 


12-27 X 21-77 


| (6-765 x 1o+1g5) 
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Type 


(peripteral front x Stylobate dimensions 





































































Locality Date | flank columns, unless (metres) 
otherwise described) 
Cyrene - « «+ | Apollo 
Hermopolis (Egypt) . | Ptolemy IT and 6x? 
Berenice 
Seite.» « -» |e 2 in antis 
Akragas . . . | Asklepios 2 in antis 
Taormina . . . | Serapis 2 in antis 
Crimisa . . «= | Apollo Alius 8 = 19 added 
peristyle 
IONIC TEMPLES 
(i) Marstanp of Greece 
None 
(ii) Istanps 
Messa (Lesbos) . | Aphrodite | ¢. 280? Bx 14 22-098 x 39°756 
pseudo-dipteral 
Kos Asklepios third century? 2 in antis (B50 X 15°07) 
(iii) Asta Minor 
400-936 B.c. 
Ephesos .  .  . | Artemis 355 onwards | ax 2 & 5044 M tr 4B 
. dipteral 
Sardis . . . . | Artemis €. 950 8 x 20 ¢. 45°73 % 99°16 
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regions the intruders—that is, Doric temples—were more numerous and more important. 
It is quite true that the total number of Doric temples constructed on the Greek mainland 
is likely to be lower than that of the sixth or fifth centuries. The reasons for this have 
nothing to do with any dissatisfaction with Doric as an architectural style, since, obviously, 
there is no evidence for the construction of Ionic temples in their place. The apparent 
decline of temple construction reflects the general insecurity of fourth-century Greece, the 
declining economic resources of the mainland, the tendency to devote these more limited 
resources, quite apart from military expenditure, to the construction of buildings other than 
temples—stoas, for example, or stone seated theatres. Moreover, the two previous centuries 
had seen mainland Greece lavishly equipped with magnificent temples, and, except as 
the result of disasters such as that which destroyed the temple of Apollo at Delphi, there 
was little incentive for further temple construction. 

Equally, it is true that there are probably many more fourth-century and Hellenistic 
temples in Asia Minor of which we know nothing, and that the majority of these were 
certainly Ionic. Even if the Asia Minor temples greatly outnumbered those of mainland 
Greece, we must still bear in mind non-architectural factors governing this: that the Greek 
cities there were recovering from the stagnation of the fifth century; that many of their 
earlier temples had been destroyed; that, compared with the mainland, many of the cities 
were wealthy; and finally, that with the spread of Greek influence, many non-Greck peoples 
were becoming Hellenised, and, as a result, were equipping themselves with all the para- 
phernalia of Hellenism, including temples, Maussollos of Caria being an early and striking 
instance of this. On the other hand, this does not in itself imply any open rejection of 
Doric as an architectural style. The architects of these temples were simply building in 
the style which was local and traditional to their own particular regions, or, in the case 
of the Hellenised barbarians, the nearest Greek region. In no sense are these temples 
supplanting the Doric order. This all leads to the same point: the archaeological evidence 
does not show any decline, quantitively, in the construction of Doric temples as the result 
of competition from the other orders, 

The argument against Doric must therefore shift to the question of quality, that the 
Doric temples I have listed are, as Dinsmoor says, merely ‘imitations of earlier works, and 
completion of earlier undertakings, together with a few sporadic but minor structures in 
which the style was adopted for conservative reasons’, One can legitimately claim that 
fourth-century Doric is not as beautiful or impressive as that of the preceding centuries. 
However, this is not the reason proposed by the Greek architects quoted by Vitruvius 
for the unsuitability of the Doric order: non quod invenusta est species aut genus aut formae dignitas. 
The reason for rejection is the corner triglyph, not the more slender columns of the fourth 
century, or the less beautiful mouldings, or anything of that sort. The corner triglyph 
has nothing to do with a decline in architectural quality, since the problem was just as 
real in the fifth century. Secondly, it does not follow that Ionic was in any better condition, 
It is all very well for Professor Lawrence to tell us that ‘(Hermogenes) proclaimed that 
Doric was unsuitable for temples—a reasonable opinion considering the contemporary 
state of the order’.* We can, I think, quite legitimately doubt whether Ionic was any 
better off. Certainly the temple of Artemis Leukophryene at Magnesia, Hermogenes’ 
most famous temple, impresses more by its size and position than by the details of the 
design,’ the clumsy frieze being merely the culmination of its crudities, and it is well known 
that there have been difficulties concerning another of his temples, that of ‘Dionysus at Teos, 
in distinguishing Hermogenes’ work from later Roman repairs." In some respects, it is 


© Greek Architecture 216. Ephesus. I inspected the sorry remains at Magnesia 
* This was not the ancient view, at least as in 1956. 
reported by Strabo (xiv 647) who compares the * Pullan, Antiquities of Ionia iv 99: ‘It is evident 
temple favourably with that of Artemis at from the plan that this temple was not that erected 
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true, Hermogenes’ temples show attempts to return to the purity of design of earlier periods, 
though I doubt whether they succeed, and this must not be exaggerated; Hermogenes was 
no archaising purist, or he would not have retained the continuous carved frieze and Attic 
bases. It is a pity we have no directly comparable Doric temple; but this is the result of 
chance. If Antiochus Epiphanes’ temple at Lebadeia had been completed, and if enough 
of it had survived for us to form a fair opinion of its qualities, it might well appear to be 
worthy of comparison with any of Hermogenes’ work, with which it would have been 
contemporary. In other words: we may accept that in the detailed design and execution 
of individual temples there was a recognisable decline in standards during the Hellenistic 
period (for indeed the true genius of Hellenistic architecture lies elsewhere) but that this 
occurs as much in Ionic as in Doric architecture. 

The antipathy against the Doric order is therefore by no means universal. It is rather 
the considered opinion of three particular architects, and bears little relation to actual 
architectural practice or general architectural ideas. ‘The only reason we are given for the 
condemnation of the Doric order is the inevitable lack of symmetry in the arrangements of the 
triglyph and metope frieze, a shortcoming which does not seem seriously to have incon- 
venienced architects working in the Doric order. Nor do the strictures of these particular 
opponents of Doric seem to have had any real effect. If Doric was dying, it was for other 
reasons. It would seem more likely that the opponents objected to the Doric order rather 
as a matter of principle, and then tried to find a reason for their hostility, a weakness in 
the Doric order as such which they could use as a justification for their attacks. In order 
to see how their hostility came about, and to form some idea of its causes and its real extent, 
we must consider the three antagonists, Arcesius, Pytheos® and Hermogenes. 

We know least about Arcesius. In the relevant passage of Vitruvius his name is Rose’s 
correction for the MSS. reading Tarchesius, the “I’ being assimilated from the previous 
word negavit. Rose assumes that the same name is concealed in Vitruvius vii pracf. 12, 
where the MSS. all read Argelius. If we do not accept this identification, we know nothing 
further about him, other than that he rejected the Doric order for temples. If we accept 
the identification we can add that he designed and described in a handbook an Ionic 
temple of Asklepios at Tralles in Caria, and that he wrote a book on the proportions of the 
Corinthian order, Since in vii praef. 12 Vitruvius gives a list of architects who have written 
treatises on various architectural topics, and since the present condemnation of Doric is 
likely to have been made in such a work, it is reasonable to look for the names of these 
architects in that list. Both Pytheos and Hermogenes are found, while ‘Argelius’ is the 
only name that resembles ‘(T)archesius’, Both emendations are simple and straight- 
forward, particularly as the MSS. of Vitruvius are habitually confused over the precise 
forms of Greek names and technical terms. The identification of Tarchesius with Argelius 
seems to be certain. We can deduce his date only from this limited information, if we 
assume that his work on the Corinthian order refers to its use for external rather than internal 
colonnades. The earliest major Corinthian temple known is Antiochus Epiphanes’ temple 
of Olympian Zeus at Athens. It is quite possible that the temple of Zeus Olbios at Uzunga- 
bure belongs to the early third century.’° If Arcesius’ treatise was a pioneering work, we 
can perhaps date him to the third century B.c. 

Of Pytheos we know a little more. Though again we have the same textual complica- 
tions in the MSS. (here the readings are Pytheus in H and G, Protheus in S), he must 
be identical with the Phyleos and Phileos of vii praef. 12, and the Pythios, Pithios and 
Pythius of i 1.12. From these passages we learn that he was the architect of the temple 


by Hermogenes and described by Vitruvius as being * T use the spelling of Krohn's edition of Vitruvius 
eustyle. .. . The inferior character of the sculptures (Teubner). 

of the frieze and the inscription on the architrave Lawrence, op. cif., 206. 

prove that it was rebuilt in Roman times." 
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of Athena Polias at Priene, and, with another architect, Satyrus, of the Mausoleum at 
Halikarnassos. On both buildings he wrote a handbook. In Pliny’s garbled account 
of the Mausoleum (WH 36.30) his name appears as ‘Pytis’, and he is described as being 
responsible only for the marble four-horse chariot which crowned its pyramid roof. We 
are fortunate in having actual remains of his work, most notably, of course, the temple at 
Priene. His buildings date his floruit securely to the twenty-five years or so, 955 to 390 B.c. 
If there is anything in Pliny’s information, it would seem that he worked on the Mausoleum 
in a subordinate position, and that he was then a young man. He may well have lived 
until the end of the fourth century, and his treatises, and so, perhaps, his condemnation of 
Doric, may belong to any time from 350 to 300 B.c. 

Hermogenes is perhaps the most famous of all Hellenistic architects, His writings 
obviously greatly influenced Vitruvius. He was the architect (Vitr. iii 2.6) of the Ionic 
pseudo-dipteral temple of Artemis Leukophryene at Magnesia, and the ‘monopteral’ 
temple of Dionysus at Teos, on both of which he wrote descriptive treatises (Vitr. vii praef. 
12). He was also responsible (Vitr. iii 3.8) for the various categories for describing the 
design of columns according to the proportions of column height and spacing in relation 
to the lower column diameter, and he ‘discovered’ the system of octostyle pseudo-dipteral 
arrangement, a claim that should probably be taken more seriously than it usually is. He 
was almost certainly a native of Priene," and was responsible for the altar in front of Pytheos’ 
temple there, and the completion of the temple itself. His antipathy to Doric was such 
that on one occasion he altered the design of a temple intended to be Doric and completed 
it in the Ionic order. This temple was dedicated to Dionysus; I shall argue below that it 
was in fact the famous temple at Teos. 

It only remains to point out (and this is the most important fact about them), that all 
three architects were lonians who worked exclusively, as far as we can tell, in Ionia and the 
immediately neighbouring districts such as Caria: Arcesius at Tralles, Pytheos at Priene 
and Halikarnassos, Hermogenes at Magnesia, Teos, and, perhaps, Pergamum. ‘This is 
not, of course, fortuitous. All three architects come from that part of the world where the 
Ionic order was the established and traditional style of building. The ultimate reason for 
their antipathy to Doric is simply this. Not unnaturally, they considered the style to 
which they were accustomed was superior to all others, and in making the comparison 
with Doric they were bound to pick on the one element in its composition which could be 
interpreted as a weakness. What we have to consider now is what led them to exhibit their 
prejudices, to make their attacks on the Doric order. 

In his most interesting book Paradeigmata’? K. Jeppesen seeks to connect the prejudices 
revealed in this passage of Vitruvius with architectural developments in Attica of the 
fourth century. He suggests that ‘the architects succeeding Ictinus and Mnesicles played 
a prominent part in the efforts at a renewal of the conventional orders resulting in the 
creation of a mixed order; Ionic columns combined with a Doric entablature’. He holds 
that fourth-century architects ‘became accustomed to take an aesthetic pleasure in clear 
proportions, and that ultimately an architectural theory was created embodying a formula- 
tion of symmetry on the line of the geometrical definition of this word established by the 
Greek mathematicians’. So ‘as a representative of a new epoch in the history of architecture 
Pytheus was forced to reject the Doric style, which because of the inevitable angle con- 
traction was not so perfectly compatible with the principles of symmetry as the Ionic 
style’. 

There are numerous objections to this. Despite Jeppesen’s arguments it is by no means 


4 Jnschrifien von Priene no. 207 deéOneer ' Epuoytrn: "OK. Jeppesen, Paradeigmata; three mid-fourth 
‘Aprdiow tod veh troypagyr, fv Kai tjpyodapioer: century main works of Hellenic architecture reconsidered 
the absence of a reference to country or place of 159 F. 
origin makes it likely that he came from Prienc itself. 
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certain that Attic architects of the fourth century B.c. sought for a ‘renewal of the conven- 
tional orders in the creation of a mixed order’." The only actual fourth-century examples 
of a mixed order come from barbaric misinterpretations of Greek architectural forms in the 
buildings of the Hecatomnid dynasty at Labranda in Caria, which have, perhaps, had too 
great an influence on Jeppesen’s ideas. There, significantly, as in later degenerate 
Hellenistic mixed orders, Doric entablatures are superimposed on Ionic columns, a develop- 
ment which contributes precisely nothing to the solution of the corner triglyph problem. 
Undoubtedly Pytheos and his successors did hold that the symmetry of Ionic was preferable 
to Doric. Even if fourth-century architects were dominated by an all-consuming passion 
for symmetry,!* it was hardly this that led them to the mixed orders. Nor, as we have seen, 
did it lead to the replacement of Doric by Ionic as the natural architectural order for 
mainland Greece. If we can discount any such serious innovations in mainland Greece, 
it follows that the antipathy of Pytheos and his successors must be something essentially 
local, that is, concerned with the architecture of Asia Minor. 

If this is so, it seems that the theories of Pytheos, Arcesius and Hermogenes are an 
example of attack for the sake of defence; that these Ionian architects, rather than secking 
to convince their mainland brethren of the error of their ways, are defending their native 
Ionic against an insidious invasion of Asia Minor itself by the despised Doric order. 
Whereas from mainland Greece we have, as far as we can tell, no serious intrusion of the 
Tonic order after the Erechtheum, the intrusion of Doric into Asia Minor is more extensive. 
In the reconstruction of the Asiatic cities, lavish use was made of the stoa as an architectural 
unit, for utilitarian and aesthetic purposes. Invariably these stoas, externally, were con- 
structed in the Doric order. At Miletus, during the Hellenistic period a leading Ionian 
city, the number of Doric columns employed must have been considerably larger than 
the number of Ionic (even though Ionic was still reserved for temples). We cannot be 
certain of the reasons for this, It may be that the stoa, as an object of architectural import- 
ance rather than a mere utilitarian structure, was developed in mainland Greece, par- 
ticularly by Athens, who, after the tentative Ionic stoa at Delphi, continued with important 
Doric structures such as the Stoa of Zeus and the carly South Stoa, both in the Athenian 
Agora. I should prefer to stress more practical considerations, The Doric order was casier 
and cheaper to produce, with its simpler shafts—no bases, fewer and simpler flutes, often 
partly reduced to mere facets—simpler capitals (particularly so when one considers the 
straight-sided echinus of the Hellenistic order), and the relative paucity of complicated 
mouldings, and the absence of carved decoration on these mouldings. Further, as a 
matter of convenience it was preferable to have fairly close-spaced exterior columns to 
support the roof, with wider-spaced, taller columns under the ridge; thus Doric naturally 
came to be used for external columns, Ionic for internal. Whatever the reason, there can 
be little doubt that the great Ionian cities were predominantly Doric in appearance during 
the Hellenistic age. 

There was consequently a danger that Doric would completely oust Ionic. Here we 
see the difficulties that faced Hermogenes. It was manifestly impossible to stop the flood 
of Doric stoas. Indeed, the setting of Hermogenes’ own masterpiece at Magnesia is within a 
courtyard edged with Doric colonnades and overlooking an agora almost completely Doric. 
It would not be right to exaggerate the danger, or, at least, this particular cause of danger, 


@ See appendix. 
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pure Greek, and its peculiarities must not be attri- 
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The stoas were a fairly new development, certainly on this scale, and did not have behind 
them the architectural traditions which were of such great influence in temple design. 
The conservative and traditional outlook which seems to be inevitable in religious matters 
would normally sce to it that the old traditional styles were employed for temples. However 
numerous the Doric stoas may be, they do not necessarily in themselves constitute a threat 
to the architecture of the temples. Their effect is more insidious; that is, they create 
an atmosphere favourable to the employment of Doric for temples, if ever a movement 
strongly urging Doric temples got under way. If this ever took place, it is not difficult 
to imagine the situation—the traditionalists deploring the innovations, extolling the virtues 
of the old native tradition against the defects of the upstart outsider, and finally laying it 
down as a firm law that however suitable Doric might be for the humdrum stoa, it was not 
suitable at all for temples. In a sense this is not merely blind hostility and prejudice. A 
temple, an offering to a god, had to be as near perfect as mere human endeavour could 
make it. I do not doubt for a moment that our Ionian architects sincerely believed that 
the triglyph problem constituted a flaw in the Doric order, and that therefore, in terms of 
pure perfection, Ionic was preferable—though Doric architects could legitimately retort 
that Ionic itself was flawed by the problem of the corner capital. I am sure that something 
like this lies at the heart of these criticisms of Doric, and that therefore they had no effect 
outside the immediate context of Asia Minor. The situation is particular, rather than 
general, These criticisms would not necessarily be accepted by other Greek architects 
working in other areas. They are totally unrelated to the archaeological evidence, whether 
this refers to the quantity of later Doric temples, or their individual quality. I feel that 
they have assumed an exaggerated importance in the works of later authorities, from 
Vitruvius onwards. 

All that remains is to find the actual cause or causes which sparked off this wave of 
Ionic traditionalism. Basically, the cause must be the spread of mainland Greck influence 
to Asia Minor and the Ionian regions. The first instance of this was the creation of the 
Athenian empire in the fifth century, which led to the construction of a Doric temple on 
Delos.1* This was not serious, Indeed, it was accompanied by the few certain examples 
of Ionic influence on the mainland, whether or not these were the results of political con- 
siderations. It does not explain the objections of Pytheos and his followers. The threat 
that influenced Pytheos may have been the second Athenian empire, but this is unlikely, as 
by the time that Pytheos emerges as an influential architect (admittedly in the pay of 
Maussollos, an enemy of Athens), the second Athenian empire was moribund. More 
serious was the threat of Macedon. In 338 B.c. Philip of Macedon became master of the 
Greek mainland. Up to this point his Hellenic pretensions inevitably concerned mainland 
Greece. Despite Chaeronea he deliberately chose to remain on good terms with Athens 
and the other Greek cities. Within Macedon itself the mainland tradition must have been 
strong. The earlier Hellenising monarchs (Archelaos, for example) were connected chiefly 
with the mainland Greek cities. The actual Greek towns founded on the coastline of 
Macedonia, from Dion to Amphipolis, were themselves the colonies of mainland Greek 
cities. This inevitably means that the chief architectural influence on Macedon was 
Doric in character? This is, indeed, difficult to prove archacologically. In general, 
Macedonian towns seem to have suffered severely from later occupation, invasion, and 
destruction. Much probably remains for the archaeologist to uncover, as is proved by the 
splendid results of Petsas’ excavations at the Macedonian capital, Pella. The best evidence 


** It is not unusual for cities building in the great *? Further cast Neapolis (Kavala) was an Ionian 
sanctuaries to use their own local style, rather than foundation, and so comes within the Ionic sphere of 
that of the sanctuary or its Surrounding region: e.g. influence, as witness the important Tonic temple 
the treasuries of Siphnos, Cnidus and Cyrene at recently found there. 

Delphi. 
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for Doric temples actually in Macedonia comes from Dion under Mt. Olympus, where 
there seems to have been at least one major building (AA 1933 242). In Thessaly, to all 
intents and purposes part of Macedon from the time of Philip II, there are Doric temples 
at Pazaraki (small and undated, AA 1931 269), Larissa (major temple of the fourth or 
third century, BCH Ixxx (1956) 308), and Pherai (major peripteral temple of the fifth 
century B.c., with predecessors of the sixth and seventh centuries, AA 1927 389). The 
Doric order was also used for the peristyle and external colonnade of the ‘palace’ at Palatitza 
(new excavations, BCH Ixxix (1955) 279 and Ixxxi (1957) 601), for the lion-monument at 
Amphipolis, and for several Macedonian tombs. 

There was not so much Ionic. It was used for the commemorative monument of 
Philip at Olympia, where its delicacy compared with Doric is perhaps a contributory 
factor; in some Macedonian tombs (superimposed as an upper storey over a Doric ground 
floor colonnade in the great tomb at Levkadhia) ;#* and as the order for the peristyle of 
one of the houses recently discovered at Pella (another house, however, uses Doric). The 
Ionic employed in the Philippeion is hesitant and barbaric, suggesting that at this time the 
Macedonians had little real acquaintance with it. Some fifty years later they hardly had 
any better knowledge, for the Ionic order of a Macedonian tomb at Vergina copies faith- 
fully the barbaric details of the Philippeion..* The Ionic capitals from Pella, to judge 
from the photograph in BCH Ixxxiii (1959) 704 fig. 21, are not in accordance with strict 
Ionic design, the volutes being linked in a rising ‘hump-back’ line, which may suggest con- 
tacts with mainland Greece—for instance, the internal Ionic capitals of the temple at 
Bassae. 

The Doric, however, is excellent in quality. The proportions are quite in accordance 
with those of Greece proper, the details, such as the echini of the capitals, being com- 
petently designed and worked by contemporary standards. In view of this, the natural 
position of Macedon, and her relations with Athens, it can safely be assumed that the Doric 
order had real importance in Macedon. 

Following the conquests of Alexander, Macedonian control and influence was spread 
over a far greater area. It is quite impossible to discern within this extensive area any 
coherent architectural policy imposed by Alexander. In the Ionian cities, construction of 
Ionic temples took place. Alexander himself dedicated Pytheos’ temple of Athena Polias 
at Priene. We may, I think, assume that in such circumstances Alexander’s policy, if he 
ever gave it a thought, was to leave well alone. The real difficulty concerns the new 
Greek and Macedonian colonies, which grew to such importance, Alexandria and Antioch, 
for instance, and the policies of Alexander and the successor kings in building outside those 
areas where there was an established Greek architectural tradition. The archacological 
evidence is slight in the extreme, but at the very least it does show that the Doric order 
was not unknown, and that it was used for temples. There are remains of Doric temples 
from Hermopolis in Egypt and from Seleucia, the harbour town of Antioch.2® We cannot 
be sure how far this went, but taking into consideration the Macedonian character of many 
of these foundations it is likely that major ‘official’ temples sponsored by the Hellenistic kings 
would be Doric in style, at any rate during the first century of the Hellenistic era. This 
cannot be asserted as a definite, inflexible rule, but we can be certain that there was some 
royal prestige attached to the Doric order, It is quite possible that Pytheos lived long 
enough to protest against this. 

An outstanding example of such a ‘prestige’ temple is that built by Lysimachus at 
Ilion, and dedicated to Athena.“ In this region, a Doric temple is not completely an 


1® Levkadhia: Archacological Supplement to JHS ixxv *° Hermopolis: Dinsmoor, AAG? 268; Seleucia: 
(1955) 15. Antioch on the Orontes iii 33. 

** Vergina: Rhomaios, "O Maxedovixé: Tago; ti; " Zschietzschmann, Ber. VI Kong. Arch. 426; 
Bepylvas; Lawrence, Greek Architecture pl. 103. Schleif, AA 1935 314. Now published by Gocthert 
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intruder, since there had been a Doric temple at Assos, not many miles to the south, since 
the archaic period. The same is true of the next Doric temple in Asia Minor, that of 
Athena Polias at Pergamum,** which is presumably the work of the independent dynasts of 
that city, who had usurped for themselves the position (and eventually the title) of kings, 
and who in many ways sought to stress their (assumed?) Macedonian ancestry by aping 
their Macedonian ‘betters’, As a result of developments in the third century s.c., the 
lonian cities of Asia Minor, though usually independent, at least nominally, were actually 
at the mercy of the political ambitions and activities of three groups—the Seleucids, the 
Ptolemies and the Attalids, From all these there was likely to be pressure (misguided 
certainly, and unthinking, rather than a matter of deliberate policy) to build in the Doric 
style, particularly when the building was put up as a gift of one or other of the kings involved; 
elsewhere we have a notorious instance of this lack of concern for local traditions in the 
intrusion of the Pergamene stoa of Attalos II into the purer architecture of the Athenian 
Agora. It is surely against this form of intrusion that Hermogenes is protesting. The 
danger was real, as we now know from the Doric temple of Apollo at Klaros, and we also 
have the awful portent of the supercession of an earlier Ionic temple by a Doric one at the 
Asklepicion of Kos, 

We can, I feel, be more precise on the specific instance of Hermogenes’ protest. In 
189 B.c., following the treaty of Apamea, Eumenes II gained control of a large part of Asia 
Minor, including the Ionian city of Teos. For reasons of policy, the Pergamene kings 
showed great favour to the guild of actors, the reyvira: Awvicov who had made Teos their 
headquarters." It is more than likely that Pergamene favour found its usual expression in 
the gift ofa building, and that Hermogenes’ temple was erected under Pergamene auspices.** 
I would suggest that it was this temple for which a quantity of marble had been collected, 
with the intention of building it in the Doric style, the normal Pergamene order, and which 
Hermogenes commutavit ex eadem copia et eam Ionicam Libero patri fecit. "The reason for rejecting 
this identification is that the temple at Teos shows no sign of such alteration, while there is 
a small Ionic temple at Pergamum itself which has clearly been constructed out of re-used 
Doric parts, and whose Ionic mouldings are akin to those of Hermogenes’ buildings at 
Magnesia. This, however, is a very unimportant building; the mouldings need only be 
the result of Hermogenean influence after the major incident concerning the temple at 
Teos. Nor is there any reason why the temple at Teos should show any physical signs of 
the change of design. The material would have been quarried and cut approximately to 
size, roughed out, perhaps, but not completely worked, since this was usually done on the 
site, in the course of construction, At this juncture Hermogenes, whether as the original 
architect of the temple or not, made his protest. Fearful lest the construction of an 
unwanted Doric temple should in some way offend these highly favoured subjects, the 
Pergamene king decided to entrust the whole work to Hermogenes himself to complete 
in the Ionic order, It would not be unduly difficult, provided construction had not yet 
begun (and this seems implied in Vitruvius’ story) to alter the design to Ionic without any 
actual trace of the alteration appearing in the finished temple. Following this, the influence 
of Ionic spread to Pergamum, in the little rebuilt temple, and in the major post-Hermo- 
genean temple of Apollo Chresterios at Aigai- 

In the end, Hermogenes’ alarm was unnecessary, since both Doric and Ionic succumbed 
and Schleif, Der Athenatempel von Ilion. Goethert, #4 This is not affected by the controversy over 
following Dérpfeld, prefers to date this temple to Hermogenes’ date. Whether he belongs to the first 
the time of Augustus. For reasons which | have half of the second century (Dinsmoor) or the second 
stated in my review of this book (see below) I am half (Robertson, Lawrence) his floruit must fall 
not convinced by his arguments. _ within the period of Pergamene independence. 

#2 Altertiimer von Pergamon ii. 
= References conveniently collected by Esther V. 
Hansen, The Attalids of Pergannom 417. 
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to Corinthian, developed particularly by the Hellenistic kings at the expense of the earlier 
traditions and enthusiastically adopted from them by the Romans. But the old traditions 
died hard. Even though Doric cannot show anything as magnificent as the late Ionic 
buildings of Aphrodisias, the reason is once more the relative poverty of the Doric areas. 
Against Aphrodisias we can place only the humble temples of Kourno, but even in their 
differing circumstances, they show just as clearly the loyalty of the Greeks to the styles they 
knew best. 


APPENDIX 


Mixed Orders in the fourth century B.C. 
The mixture of Doric and Ionic can take two forms: 


(a) The use of both Ionic and Doric columns, and perhaps entablature, in one and 
the same building. 

(6) The combination of Ionic and Doric elements in a single order. 

The first is quite common. Examples are: 


(1) The hypothetical Ionic columns in the west chamber of the Parthenon. 
(2) The Ionic columns flanking the central passage of the Athenian Propylaca. 
(3) In stoas, the use of an Tonic colonnade of greater height supporting the 
ridge beam behind an external Doric colonnade. The earliest example of this is 
perhaps the stoa of Zeus at Athens, of the second half of the fifth century B.c. 
In all these the motive is severely practical; to achieve greater column height in special 
circumstances without increasing unduly the lower diameter of the column. 

The second form occurs to a negligible extent in fifth-century Attic architecture (c.g. 
the use of Ionic friezes and mouldings in the Parthenon and the Theseum) where to all 
intents and purposes the order remains Doric, and in one or two subordinate buildings 
of the fourth-century Carian dynasts at Labranda, where we find the full combination of 
Ionic columns and Doric entablatures.* 

Jeppesen, however, considers that during the fourth century 8.c. Athenian architects 
strove to achieve in the interests of symmetry a combination of major features from Doric 
and Ionic in single buildings. He bases his theories on examples of each form. 

His example of the first form is the proposed porch for the Telesterion at Eleusis, for 
which the only evidence is the inscription JG ii* 1666, According to Jeppesen’s revolu- 
tionary study of the stones, dimensions and quantities specified in this inscription, an Ionic 
porch was to be added to a building already decorated with a triglyph frieze. If this was 
in fact so, it would seem to me that the reason was the size of the existing telesterion, which 
would require ponderously large columns for a porch if it were to be Doric. Even if this 
porch, as seems likely, was abandoned as a result of Athens’ financial difficulties in the late 
350's, rather than the architectural oddities involved, it is significant that when the porch 
finally was constructed, the Doric order was employed. A comparison of Jeppesen’s 
restoration of the proposed Ionic porch with Philo’s later Doric porch suggests considerable 
aesthetic advantages for the alleged earlier proposal.** ‘This, however, is entirely the result 
of special circumstances, and it would be folly to base general aesthetic principles on the 
evidence of these porches. 

% Professor Martin Robertson reminds me also of represents a temporary wooden structure (pre- 
a fourth-century example of Ionic columns support- sumably stage scenery) rather than actual archi- 
ing an entablature which includes Doric triglyphs tecture. 
over an Ionic architrave (Robertson, Greel Painting * Compare Jeppesen, fig. 80, with, ¢.g., Dinsmoor 
162, 164). This is a Tarentine vase painting. To AAG" pl. 66. 
judge from the spindly character of the columns, it 
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The example of the second form of a mixed order is Philo’s design for the Arsenal at 
the Piraeus. Again, though this building was of course completed, we are entirely dependent 
on an inscription—JG ii? 1668—for our knowledge of it. Jeppesen seeks to show that the 
dimensions of the triglyphs (not given by the inscription) must have been such that there 
were fifteen triglyphs across the facade. This, he argues, presupposes a design based on 
the arrangements of octostyle temples. Further, the given dimensions of the facade are 
such that, if an octostyle arrangement underlies the design, the proportions of the ‘columns’ 
are such that they must have been Ionic. It is not, of course, suggested that actual columns 
were ever intended to be used for the fagade. This argument depends on the number of tri- 
glyphs used for the facade; this in turn is based on an impressive series of mathematical 
calculations which are, I feel, unreliable in that they have to take into account too many 
unknown quantities, in particular the exact division of the frieze ‘unit’ between triglyph 
and metope (since the total length of the frieze consists of a certain number of units plus 
one triglyph) and the possibility of inclination of the walls, 

Jeppesen, perhaps, accepts too readily that the number of triglyphs must have been 
fifteen, rejecting other possible figures and simply stating (page 88); “The number of front 
triglyphs proposed by Marstrand and Dérpfeld (21 and 11 respectively) seems to be on the 
extreme: the size of Dirpfeld’s triglyphs looks exaggerated, while Marstrand’s appear to be 
toosmall....’ Marstrand’s figure, I agree, is unacceptable, and would make the triglyphs 
far too small. Dérpfeld’s number on the other hand, is much more reasonable. Given a 
frieze length of approximately 55 feet, the unit length for 11 triglyphs (i.e. 10 units + 1 
triglyph) should be about 5 feet or a little more. On the Vitruvian proportions followed 
by Jeppesen, this gives a metope width of just over 3 feet, and a triglyph width just over 
2 feet. These figures are not precise, because of the uncertainties mentioned above, but for 
our immediate purpose they will do. These dimensions, again following the Vitruvian 
proportions, give a frieze height equal to the metope width of just over 3 feet. This can be 
related to the known wall height of 27 feet: i.e. the proportions of frieze height to total wall 
height is 1 tog. This compares admirably with the known proportion of other buildings. 
In the treasury of the Athenians at Delphi, according to the French publication, the frieze 
height is o-674 m., the total wall height 5-499 m., proportions of about 1 : 8-2. In the 
Theseum, the total height of column, architrave and frieze is 7- 365 m., frieze height alone 
0-628 m., proportions of : : 8-9. In other words, a frieze of 11 triglyphs across the front 
of the arsenal, far from seeming exaggerated in size, is quite in accordance with normal 
Doric proportions. If we must relate this design to columnar arrangements, these should 
therefore be hexastyle, not octostyle. We may calculate further: a frieze height of about 
3 feet would give an architrave height of about the same. Subtracted from the total wall 
height, this leaves 21 feet for the ‘columns’, Six columns means five axial spaces of approxi- 
mately 1o feet (not allowing for corner contraction, partly balanced by the additional 
column diameter), The Theseum proportions give axial spacing: column diameter as 
2°55 :1. Applied to the Arsenal, this gives us a ‘theoretical column’ diameter of about 
3°9 feet, and proportions of column height to column diameter of approximately 
4°95: 1, proportions which cannot be other than Doric. 

In other words, the proportions of the facade of Philo’s arsenal can be explained entirely 
in terms of Doric, and they provide no evidence whatsoever for the crude combination of 
Doric and Ionic proportions by Attic architects of the fourth century B.C. 

In theory, the various parts of the two orders should not be mutually exclusive. Both 
include essentially corresponding parts: platform; column shaft, with or without base; 
capital; architrave; frieze; cornice. In the Doric order the raking cornice over the pedi- 
ments was similar in form to the cornice of the Ionic order, and it is quite likely that (in 
spite of Jeppesen’s arguments) the yetoa dwpumd and yeioa ’Iwmna of IG ii? 1666 refer simply 
to the horizontal and raking cornices of a Doric pediment. It may have been uncertainty 
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of this sort (which may well have existed before the different orders were given their unfor- 
tunate ‘racial’ epithets) that enabled Attic architects of the fifth century B.c. to use what 
would seem to be other Ionic elements within the Doric order where special circumstances 
demanded—e.g. the need for a continuous frieze to depict satisfactorily the Panathenaic 
procession on the Parthenon, whether or not this has any antecedents in Peisistratid archi- 
tecture. Elsewhere the distinctions were more inflexible, and everywhere the combination 
of Doric entablature over Ionic columns was regarded as a barbarism, as I am sure it must 
be at Labranda. On the other hand, the use of separate Doric and Ionic colonnades in the 
same building was quite acceptable. 
R. A. Tomiison. 
University of Birmingham. 


A TEUCRIAN AT SALAMIS IN CYPRUS 

Ir is well known that in his eighth year, 1162 B.c.,1 Ramesses III repulsed onslaughts 
by the Peoples of the Sea or Sea Raiders as they are often called. The migrating horde 
was composed essentially of a group of closely related tribes, the Philistines, Tjekker and 
Dene.* They were dressed identically alike in the Sea Raider kilt which was divided into 
panels and fell to a point in front, and they wore a headdress of feathers, as it is supposed to 
be, Fic. 1.3. This, it will be noted, is the very dress of the follower of the chariot on the 
ivory gaming box from Enkomi, ric, 2.4. The panelled kilt falling to a point in front is 
there, as is the headdress on which even the row of circles or rings so often decorating the 
head band is shown, as well as the neck guard fitting to the back of the head. Another 
detail on the Enkomi box allies the scene to the Philistines and therefore to their relatives 
the Tjekker. It is that like those of the Philistines® the charioteer leans forward over his 
horses. This is a very rare attitude to be adopted, though significantly enough it can be 
found occasionally among the Hittites at the Battle of Kadesh.* It is also to be seen on one 
of the Megiddo ivories of a date not later than ¢. 1150 B.c.7 It does not occur in the 
Mycenaean paintings.* The point to which the kilt falls is not quite like that of the Sea 
Peoples for it is broader. On the other hand, the Egyptian paintings show it on a man 
coming from ‘the ends of Asia’,® that is to say the extremest north of Syria. Quite other 
evidence proves it to be a north Syrian or perhaps Hurrian detail, for it is shown much later 


on the Loftus ivories from Nimrud which are under this influence2® 


Besides this, one of 


these ivorics shows a kilt which is just that of the Sea Raiders, but without the tassels. 
Now a word about ric. 1. It is the third man in the row of prisoners who Ramesses 
says are “the fallen great ones of Tjekker’. There are only five men shown, and as the 


‘The date is that originally fixed by Rowton 
(FEA xxxiv (1948) 72), and has been used in all my 
various studies of the Sea Raiders (for these see 
note 93, p. 149, to which should be added ‘The 
Teresh, the Etruscans and Asia Minor’, in Anatolian 
Studies ix (1959) 197-219); “Some Sea-Peoples’ in 
JEA xlivii (1961) 71-90. Hence, to avoid confusion 
it is still used here. It is based on the date of the 
accession of Ramesses I, for which only two dates 
are astronomically possible, r2g0 or 1904 8.c., of 
which two Rowton originally decided for the lower 
(op. cit., 69, 72). Since then, however, he has seen 
reason to prefer the earlier (7NES xix (1960) 15-22), 
and this of course would put Ramesses IIT back by 
14 years, Lc. his eighth year would fall in 1176 s.c. 

2 These latter two peoples figure under a variety of 
versions of their names, such as Tjckker, Tchakaray, 
Zakkar, Zakkal, Thekel; Dene, Denyen, Dainiuna, 
Danuna. The first of these names is spelt in this 
article with the duplicated £ when reference is made 
to the Medinet Habu sculptures which use this form. 
Everywhere else it is spelt with a single & as in the 
relative documents. 

2 H. H. Nelson and others, Medinet Habu pl. 44, 
top row of prisoners whence our FIG. 1 is taken. 
They are stated to be Tjekker. For the others of 
the group see pl. 44 where they are named Philistines 
in the bottom row and Dene in the middle row of 


prisoners. For a full discussion of the Philistine 
group see Wainwright in JEA xlvii (1961) 74-82. 

* A. 3. Murray, Smith and Walters, Excavations 
in Cyprus pl. 1, top right, from which our Fic. 2 is 
taken. 

® Med. Habu pl. 34 right hand, two charioteers. 

* Breasted, The Battle of Kadesh has collected the 
various scenes and gives references to the large scale 
reproductions. 

7 Loud, The Megiddo [vories pl. 92, no. 159 and 
p. 17. For the date see p. 10. 

* Furumark in Opuseula Atheniensia i (1955) 61. 
It occurs again in Cyprus, this time on a very crude 
scarab engraved in an oriental manner (fig. 1, p. 48) 
and dating to the very end of Late Cyprote II C, 
é. 1900-1230 B,C. (pp. 52, 65). 

* N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Puyemré at Thebes 
pl. 1, top register, 9rd man. He wears a medallion. 
The other two men are ordinary long-robed Syrians. 

1° Barnett, The Nimrud Ivories pls. 18 5 1; 22 § 2; 
265 20, and p. 42. These ivories date from the late 
ninth to the late eighth centuries p.c., p. 52. 

11 ITd., of. cit., pl. 22 S 4. Tassels were worn in 
that part of the world, for they are shown on a 
Hittite sculpture from Cagdin not far from Tell 
Bashar and Ain Tab, Archdologischer Angeiger, 1940, 
col. 566 and fig. 4, and map, cols. 457, 558 = Bossert, 
Altanatolien fig. 567 said to be from Ahcakiiy. 
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heads and faces are all damaged it has been necessary to pick the least unsatisfactory figure. 
Though the neck guard is hidden by the man’s arm, it appears quite clearly on the second, 
fourth and fifth men. The head band of Fic. 1 does not show the more usual circles of the 
Salaminian and the Philistine confederates, but the less common zigzags."* The fourth 
and fifth men who are shown full face are wearing the curious laminated armour of the 
Sea Peoples. Hence, the marks on the forefront of ric. 1, though strangely enough they 
do not enclose the body, represent armour and not ribs as might be supposed. Thus, the 
correspondences are striking between the little man from Salamis and the Tjekker of 
Ramesses III's sculptures. 

However, not unnaturally, there are slight differences between the two. Thus, the 
little Cypriot carries an axe instead of the regular Philistine pair of spears. This is no 





doubt because he is out hunting, not at war. Also he does not wear the tassels on his kilt 
so beloved of the Sea Peoples. Again, he is bearded which the Tjekker tribesmen are not 
as a general rule, though their chief and two of his tribesmen do wear this adornment. 

The little Cypriot is, therefore, one of the Peoples of the Sea, and of them the evidence 
goes to show that he is a Tjekker, or a Tjeker as the name is otherwise spelt. 

Our little Tjeker proves to have been not the only Sea Raider at Enkomi, for another 
ivory carving from there shows a hero plunging his sword into the heart of a griffin, 
r1G. 314 This man is clean shaven as is usual with these peoples. He wears a patterned 
kilt which falls to a slight point in front considerably different from that of the little Tjeker 
but more comparable to those of the Sea Raiders. He also wears their characteristic 
laminated armour fitted to the shape of the ribs, and carries their round shield as well. 
He is armed not with the usual Philistine pair of spears but with a sword, as indeed the 
Philistines themselves sometimes are2* His kilt is not tasselled, and he does not seem 
to wear the feather headdress, though what he is wearing is not clear. At any rate it has 
the regular head band of the Philistine group decorated with the usual rings or circles. 

These Enkomi ivory carvings belong to a date about the age of Ramesses III* or to 
a date round about 1200 s.c. The griffin slaying hero would be contemporary with the 


1 See Med. Habu pls. 44, 39 showing the Land and 
Sea Battles. 

18 Wreszinski, Aifas ii pl. 160 a; Med. Habu pl. 98 
bottom row last man = pl. 125 c. The man on the 
right in pl. 118 c also wears a beard, but though he is 
labelled Peleset (Philistine), he looks more like a 
Ticker. 

44 Murray and others, op. cif., pl. 2. The design 
remained popular in Cyprus and at Nimrud lasted 


on to the time of the Loftus ivories of the cighth 
century, Barnett, of. cit., pls. 22 5 2, 4; 26 5 20, and 
p. 67. 

Med. Habu pls. 44, 99- 

8 For instance, du Plat Taylor in Palestine Explora- 
tion Quarterly 1956 35. An elaborate discussion by 
Miss Kantor puts the pieces to the Late Cypriot IIIa 
Period and to a date of ¢. 1200-1150 8.c. (AJA li 
(1947) 93 £, and cf. JNES xv (1956) 171). 
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little ‘Tjeker, for Frankfort puts this carving at the beginning of the twelfth century? 
Hence, it is clear that there were Tjeker and others of the Sea Raider horde at Enkomi in 
Ramesses III's time. 

Enkomi is Salamis. Hence, the inclusion of a name Salameski in the list of 
Ramesses III is important and in accord with the presence of the little Tjeker at Salamis. 
This list has often been published,’ and in it there are five names which interest us here, 
nos. 7-11. If it be permissible to read them syllabically instead of as merely cut down to 
the bald consonants, they are sarameski (salameski), kathiin, tymar, sari (sali), itilu (ttl). 
These names Brugsch has very reasonably recognised as Salamis, Kition, Marion, Soli and 
Idalion,*° and the mere collocation of so many possible Cypriot names and at this very 
time justifies the conclusion. It is only this once that they appear in the Egyptian records. 

Now a word about the form Salameski. It has been plausibly suggested that the -ki 
at the end of the word is the cuneiform -4i determinative of a country, hence that the list 
would have been taken from a cuneiform one. This would be quite probable, as cuneiform 
was the international means of communication. The scribe seems to have noticed his 
error, if such it be, and has not repeated it in the names that follow. 

Thus Salamis was known to Ramesses III and the Tjeker who attacked him had reached 
that place also. Various suggestions have been made as to the identity of the Tjcker, the 
most common and obvious being that they were Teukroi,™ and the following information 
leaves little doubt but that this is correct. It is, therefore, important that just as the Tjeker 
invaded Salamis so did the Teukroi. Legend said that Teukros founded the city and the 
temple to Zeus and that the kings were priests of this temple in their capacity of descendants 
of his.** 

We get the same state of affairs back in western Cilicia where we find the Teukroi 
in possession. Thus, Strabo says (xiv 5.10) that Olba was founded by Ajax son of Teucer, 
that most of the priest kings bore the name Teucer or Ajax, and that the country was 
called the Domain of Teucer. Gjerstad has pointed out that this tradition is independent 
of the Homeric one." Indeed, Frazer pointed out long ago that the name Teucer in 
Cilicia is probably simply an adaptation from that of the native god Tarku,®* as did Sir 
William Ramsay later,** and just recently Windekens has argued for a Pelasgic origin for 
the name. Gijerstad also takes Teucer to have been an Anatolian though from the Troad.27 
Others have shown that his ‘half-brother’ Ajax belonged originally to the sixteenth century,®8 
which no doubt would carry Teucer with him. 

Teukroi, therefore, were strongly entrenched in western Cilicia from early days, that is 
evidently from the sixteenth century, and though we have no certain knowledge of Tjcker 
being there at that time, we have plenty of evidence for the presence of their close relatives 


Frankfort, The Art and Architecture of the Ancient 
Orient 154. 

™ One should not try to deduce therefrom that 
Ramesses claims to have invaded Cyprus, All that it 
means 1s that he defeated enemies coming from there. 

‘ For instance, W. Max Miller, Egyptological 
Researches i pl. 64; J. Simons, Egyptian Topographical 
Lists 165; Jirku, Die dgytischen Listen paldstinensischer 
und syrischer Ortmamen 44 (Klio, Beiheft xxxviii, 1937). 
The names are recorded by Max Burchardt, Die 
altkanaandischen Fremadworte und Eigennamen im Aegyp- 
tischen passim. 

"© Brugsch, A History of Egypt ii (1879) 152. No 
one else has ventured to identify them. 

“1 For the various views sce H. Gauthier, Diction- 
naire des noms géographiques vi 69 f.; A. H. Gardiner, 
Ancient Egyptian Onomastica i no. 269, pp. 199% ff. 


73 Gjerstad, “The Colonization of Cyprus in Greek 
Legend’ in Opuscila Archaeologica iii (1944) 108 f. 

3 Joc. cil, 117. 

™ Adonis, Attis, Osiris (1907) 112, 115. In the 
Corycian Cave near Olba Tarku enters into the 
names of many priests of Zcus. 

38 FAS xxxviii (1918) 1391, 149. 

™ Windckens in Minoica 448-50 (Festschrift J. 
Sundwall). 

8? Foc. cil. See the Appendix to this article for 
some connexions between the Troad, the Teukroi, the 
Philistines and Cilicia, 

** Denys L. Page, History and the Homeric Miad 
234 f.; T. B. L. Webster, From Mycenae to Homer 61, 
tor, tis, 140, 
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the Philistines in western Cilicia, and for the presence of their other close relatives, the 
Dene, in eastern Cilicia. It is thus most probable that the Tjeker also would have been 
living in western Cilicia in early days, and that, as will be seen, means the sixteenth 
century. 

Anyhow, Teukroi and Tjeker invaded Salamis, and much archacological evidence 
points to an invasion of Cyprus from Anatolia, and the presence of foreigners is attested by 
a group of skulls from one tomb which differs from the others." Further, Gjerstad has 
shown that there were two invasions of Cyprus about this critical time. The first took 
place in Late Cypriot III A at the beginning of the twelfth century, in other words at the 
time of Ramesses III, and that this was the one to which the Anatolian Teukros belonged.® 

The similarity of the histories of the Tjeker and the Teukroi makes it practically certain 
that the two were one and the same people. 

The sixteenth century has just been mentioned as the time of Teucer himself and the 
time at which we get our first glimpse of the Tjeker’s near relatives, both the Philistines and 
the Dene-Danuna. The Tjeker are indistinguishable in dress from both of them, and their 
history so far as it is known is closely similar to that of the Philistines.™ 

As for the Philistines. It is not later than 1500 8.c. that an Egyptian writing board 
gives a list of names of Keftiu (Caphtor), and among them are included 3k5 (M), 3k5.t (F).™ 
These names are otherwise known to us as Achish (‘akis Hebrew, ’Ayyovs Septuagint), 
the Philistine king of Gath and Ziklag with whom David and others sought refuge (J Samuel 
xxvii ff, J Kings ii 39, 40). There is much evidence that Keftiu-Caphtor, whence came the 
Philistines, was the country of the Calycadnus River in western Cilicia It is here that 
the name Axxtors has been recorded near Palaia Isaura just beyond the headwaters of that 
river. It isa woman's name just as the Egyptian writing board gives not only the masculine 
but also the feminine form.™ It is also noteworthy that 1t was at the beginning of this very 
century, about 1600 B.c., that that unique object, the Phaistos Disc, shows the well-known 
Philistine-like heads and the round shields.** 


Again, the sixteenth century is the very time that we get our first glimpse of the Tjcker’s 


other relatives, the Denc-Danuna. 


29 Sisqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age 
208. 

30 Gjerstad, loc. cit., 123 and ¢f. 87. It was the 
second one that came from Greece in the Late 
Cypriote ITI B Period about 1100 B.c. Furumark 
accepts the immigration theory although he disputes 
some of the details, Ojuseula Archaeologica iii (1944) 
264. Schaeffer, Enkomi-Alasia 969 has much to say 
about various invasions at this time. He ascribes 
an early one, about 1300 B.c., to Achacans, another, 
about 1225-1200 a.c., to the Mycenaecans, and that 
of the Sea Peoples to between 1200-1150 B.C. He 
does not deal with an invasion from Anatolia. 

4 The Tjeker accompanied the Philistines to Syria 
where later on the Prince of Byblos was a certain 
Tjeker-Baal and further south Dor is said to have 
been a Tjeker town (Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt 
iv §§ 565, 567). Further south again they left their 
name in that of Ziklag the town belonging to the 
Philistine Achish, and they both fell upon 
Ramesses ILI. 

32 Peet in Essays in Aegean Archaeology presented to 
Sir Arthur Evans go ff. For the date see pp. 98, 99. 

™ Wainwright, ‘Caphtor-Cappadocia’ in Vetus 
Testamentum vi (1956) 199-210; ‘Some Early Philis- 
tine History’ in ibid., ix (1959) 73-44, and now once 


Their name is to be found in that of Adana, the well- 


more in JEA xlvi (1961) 77-1 and map. For 
companion studies of Keftiu see ‘Asiatic Keftiu’ in 
AJA Wi (1952) 196-212; ‘Keftiu and Karamania 
(Asia Minor)’ in Anatolian Studies iv (1954) 33-45. 
The idea that Caphtor must have been Crete was 
originally based on nothing more than that in the 
translations of the Bible that land is called ‘the isle 
of Caphtor’ and Crete is a large and suitable island. 
However, while the Hebrew word can mean ‘isle’, 
its primary meaning is only ‘coastland’. Miss 
Kantor herself has shown a number of difficulties in 
the easy acceptance of Crete as Keftiu in AfA hi 
(1947) for instance on pp. 48, 40, 74, 102. A 
number of fallacies in that idea is exposed in my 
article ‘Keftiu: Crete or Cilicia?’ in JHS li (1931) 
1-98. 

“ Sterrett, The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor 
no. 165, (vol. 3 of the Papers of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens). 

% Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos i fig. 483, 
nos, 2, 12, and for the date see pp. 647,667. Recently 
efforts have been made to prove that the Disc is of 
Cretan origin, but they will hardly stand up against 
all Sir Arthur's evidence that it would be an import— 
presumably from southern Asia Minor. 
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known city of eastern Cilicia.** Under the form Adaniya it is named by Telepinus whose 
reign is now dated at 1525-1500 B.c.27 Hence, the Dene-Danuna-Dananiyim were 
evidently already in eastern Cilicia when the Philistines were in western Cilicia, and that is 
the sixteenth century** the time to which Teucer himself goes back. 

Coming to the Tjeker themselves it is just at that time that an isolated name appears 
which may be theirs in view of what we know of their relatives. It occurs in a list which 
also includes several belonging to north Syria, and is Tjeker. It is spelt exactly the same 
as that of the later Tjeker with only one & instead of the duplicated one which the Medinet 
Habu texts use. It is Tuthmosis III who lists it,*® and as he reigned 1504-1450 B.c. it is 
of the same period as Teucer himself, as the Philistines and as the Dene-Danuna at Adana. 
Hence, it seems reasonable to take it as the same name.*® If this be accepted, we must 
suppose that certain Tjeker had pushed through and into northern Syria at that time. 

There is, thus, much evidence to suggest that the Teukroi and also the Tjeker would 
have been in western Cilicia a long time before the Sea Peoples’ attack on Ramesses III. 
Hence, they would have been well placed to invade Cyprus at that time, and our little 
man at Salamis provides good evidence that the Tjeker at any rate availed themselves of 
the opportunity. He also shows two other things: first that the Ticker really were the 
Teukroi, and secondly what the Teukroi looked like. 

As is natural at such a place as Salamis we continually meet Achaeans in the pages 
of the various authors who have studied this very involved period of Cypriot history. But 
Sjéqvist says that the invaders of about 1200 B.c. ‘can certainly not have been pure 
Achaeans’, and Gjerstad notes that ‘the invaders were Anatolians headed by Achaean 
leaders’.“ 

The ivory box from Enkomi-Salamis illustrates this state of affairs, for it shows us two 
types, the retainer and his lord. We have already seen much evidence that the retainer 
was a Tjcker, an Anatolian with his feather headdress, and no doubt from western Cilicia. 
But what about his lord whose chariot he follows? He is of a very different type, and 
instead of the retainer’s feather headdress he wears his hair fairly long, combed back from 
the forchead, and over the top of the head. Does this qualify him as one of the long-haired 
Achaeans? But whether or no we very clearly see here that the leaders were of a different 
type from their Anatolian followers.* 

In the foregoing pages our little man has appeared as a Tjeker-Teucrian. But there is 
another similar possibility which must be mentioned before leaving him, and that is that 


%* In the late cighth-century bilingual inscription 
of Karatepe the Phoenician Dananiyim corresponds 
to the Adana of the Hittite version. See for instance 
Mellink in Bibliotheca Orientalis vii (1950) 146. For 
the date see p. 147. For all this and more see 
JEA xivii (1961) 81. There the views of several 


W. Max Miller, op. cit., i pl 45, no. 47; Max 
Burchardt, of. cit., no. 1170; J. Simons, op. cit., 113, 
no. 136 (47); Jirku, op. cit., 19, no. 47. H. Gauthier, 
op. cit., vi 70 the identification of the two 
names as plausible, whereas A. H. Gardiner, op. cit., 
i 200% is doubtful. Jirku would like to accept the 


scholars are quoted that the isles whence Ramesses [IT 
says the Dainiuna came were not those of the Aegean 
but the little ones off the Cilician coast. Since those 
views were expressed Laroche has also drawn atten- 
tion to these Cilician islands and given further 
information, Syria xxxv (1958) 274. 

37 A. Goetze, Aizzmvatna p. 57. For the date see 
O. Gurney, The Hittites (2nd edn) 216. 

** In a long study of Greek traditions and Egyptian 
history as we have it in the confused excerpts from 
Manctho and real Near Eastern history Bérard 
concludes that Danaos would have arrived in 
Greece say about 1550 8.C., Syria xxix (1952) 41. 

** The list has often been published, for example, 


identity of the two. 

4° It has only been doubted because it is a single 
occurrence and at a time so much earlier than that of 
Ramesses III, Unfortunately the list is not arranged 
in order and many of the names are destroyed, but it 
includes such well-known places in north Syria as 
Tunip and Niya. Of course Tuthmosis campaigned 
up there in the farthest north, 

® Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age 
208, 209; Gjerstad in Opuscula Archaeologia iii 87 and 
similarly p. 119. 

* Barnett would take them both to be Hurrians, 
PEQ 1939 11. 
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he is a Dene-Danuna. That is what Bossert takes him to be,“ basing his view on the later 
name of Cyprus, Iadnana ‘Isles of the Danana’. However, the many connexions of Salamis, 
whence comes our little man, with Teucer puts this out of court. 


APPENDIX 


Though at present it is impossible to draw firm conclusions about the very obscure 
subject of the connexions between the Troad and the Tjeker-Teukroi, Philistines and Cilicia, 
it is as well to put together the following scraps of information. 

In the first place Gjerstad has already indicated that the Teucrians who invaded Cyprus 
came originally from the Troad“ and had arrived at much the same conclusions about them 
as I have about their relatives the Philistines. 

Then, Hamaxitos in the southern Troad was a settlement of the Teukroi and more than 
that there were mice there which were sacred to Apollo Smintheus, the god who sent disease 
(Strabo xiii 1.48). This introduces those close relatives of the Tjeker-Teukroi, the Philis- 
tines, who when afflicted with emerods sent away not only golden images of them but also 
of mice (J Samuel vi 4)—a connexion between mice and disease reminiscent of Hamaxitos. 

The Philistines provide still more information pointing in the same direction. Thus, 
the name of their king of Gath and Ziklag was Achish or ’Ayyovs, as the Septuagint has 
it. This finds its counterpart in that of ’Ayyions father of Aeneas.“ Again, the very 
name, Philistine, has long been thought, and again very recently shown likely to be, the 
same word as Pelasgoi."* If this should really be so, it brings us back once more to the 
southern Troad and the neighbourhood of Hamaxitos, where was Larissa whence came 
those Pelasgoi who were allies of the Trojans (JI. ii 840f.). Also near Hamaxitos was 
Antandros another city said to be Pelasgian (Hdt. vii 42). 

We get other and similar connexions between the Troad and Cilicia, the western part 
of which, as I trust I have shown satisfactorily, was occupied by the Tjeker-Teukroi and the 
Philistines. Though the better known Cilices are those of Cilicia in the south-east there 
were others in the southern Troad. They inhabited the city of Thebe (J/. vi 395, 415) and 
that was not far from Hamaxitos and Antandros, and as Strabo says (v 2.4) they bordered 
on the Pelasgoi. Some of them were driven south-eastwards to Pamphylia the neighbour- 
ing country to western Cilicia, and there they inhabited a town which they called Thebe 
(Strabo xiv 4.1). 

Anchises was a Dardanian (JI. xx 219 f.) and the Dardanians were an Illyrian tribe 
(Strabo vii 5.6), as were the Philistines.*7 Certain Dardeny had appeared as allies of the 
Hittites at the Battle of Kadesh, 1285 8.c.,** and Ramesses II shows them in a mixed group 
of prisoners from Pidasa, Kirakisha, Masa and Luka.*® ‘These are the peoples well known 
in the Hittite records as Pitassa, Karkisa, Masa and Lukka. Unfortunately it is not pos- 
sible to sort out the Dardeny from the other prisoners. 


G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 


Oxford. 
® Mitt. altorientalischen Gesellschaft iv (1928-29) 4? Kretschmer in Glotla xxx (1943) 152-4; Bon- 
abo f. fante, loc. cit., 251-62. 
“ Gierstad, op. cit., 117. ** Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt iii §§ 306, 


“S For example, Reinach in Ree. arch. xv (1910) 41; 349- 
A. R. Burn, Minoans, Philistines and Greeks, 162;  ** Kuentz, La bataille de Qadech pl. 25 lowest row 
Bonfante in AJA | (1946) 254. of prisoners brought by the king continued in the 
Bérard in Rev. arch. xxxvii (1951) 132. right-hand bottom register, and p. 49 (3). 
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The ZYN Coins Again 


In JHS kxexxi (1961) 67 £ Professor J. M. Cook 
put forward the engaging theory that the ZY 
coins represent a pro-Spartan alliance formed in 
391 and 390 during the resurgence of Spartan power 
in the Aegean. Without seeking to retrace the 
argument of my article in the JVirnismatic Chronicle 
xvi (1956),? I wish to comment on certain points of 
this new theory. 

First, the Theban coins—a difficulty which Cook 
formulates as follows. “The device on the obverse of 
the FYN coins is of course a well-known Theban one; 
and though the Spartans, having no coinage of their 
own, could not contribute a Spartan coin-type, it 
may be objected that they would hardly have used a 
well-known Bocotian emblem if they were at war with 
Thebes at the time.” Cook's solution is to propose 
that ‘it is quite possible that in 391 (assuming that 
to be the year of Thibron’s departure for Asia) the 
Spartans may have considered that a treaty of alliance 
existed between themselves and the Thebans’. In 
support of this he adduces the passage in Andocides 
de Pace (20) which speaks of the Boeotians coming to 
terms with Sparta—Bowrei & ad ade tie elprrny 
moiwlrtai; - - - = - ‘Opyoperdy apuérres abrdvopor tiv 
elprryy Towtvrat = - - = otta d ad todre <r > Tpdam 
tir mddspor xataddorta. If this were the only 
evidence,? we would be free to conclude that the 
Bocotians probably did make peace: certainly 
Andocides envisages the possibility that Athens, 
Corinth and Argos might fight on without them.? 
But it is not the only evidence and two points tell 
strongly against Cook’s suggestion. Firstly, at the 
very moment that Agesilaus received news of the 
Pathos in Lechacum xpecfeia: dé Gidofdy te moddai 
aapycar wai ix Bowsrdéyr teov donoduevot ti dy nowivres 
eipijyyps toéyour: after the news the Bocotians spi 
Tig elpyng obxtre éueurnvro.* This was in early 
summer 390 at the time of the Isthmia.* So Thebes 
can hardly haye been at peace with Sparta for the 
preceding twelve months. Secondly, in the Plataicus 
(26 f.) Isoerates remarked on the faithlessness of the 
Thebans and said peropévov tot Kopwhtaxod zoddpov 


1 ‘There is an error on p. 75 of that article, which 
I would like to take this opportunity of correcting. 
In line 17 the words ‘the battle of should be deleted 
and in line 18 there should be a comma after ‘the 
Spartans’, not a full-stop. 

® Cook (note 78) remarks that the citation from 
Philochorus by the Scholiast to Ar. Eel. 193 (xpi 
éé tod cuppoyicot TrAdyopog ictops’ Gri apd die 
ériéw éyéveto ovppoyla Aaxedaiovlow wai Bowrtéy) 
‘raises major problems’—major indeed, unless one 
makes the correction of Aaxedaiporiow to *AGnralew 


dia ty tfpw thy totter, xai Aaxehayorlew péy én’ 
atroly otparevodyrar, de’ tudo dé oolldvtes aby 
immo; Totrur ydpe dagdecar, aAd" ened) ducdddvotie 
Téy mddsuor, dmodimivres Gud: els tyr Aaxedayoviow 
ouppoylay eloior—i.e, after the King’s Peace they 
deserted Athens. If they had done so during the 
war, surely Isocrates would have said so. These two 
points seem to me decisive against Cook's suggestion. 
Nor does the Andocides passage present any great 
difficulty to the orthodox view. By the time that 
Andocides was delivering his speech the Bocotians 
had voted to accept the peace,* as Andocides wished 
Athens to do, but presumably they were only a few 
days in advance of the debate at Athens: they had 
not yet acted on their decision, and that is why 
Andocides uses the present tense in ch. 20. 5o, 
when Athens decided against the peace, the Bocotians 
did not act on their own, but continued to endure 
the attacks of the mora in Orchomenus? and so 
wanted peace cighteen months later, Thus Cook's ex- 
planation of how the Thebancoin-typecame to be used 
will not suffice, even if it is right wholly to dissociate 
the two gold Theban coins* from the ovpporyicdr. 
The next matter is the participation of Byzantium 
in the Alliance. Cook does not find it ‘attractive 
or inherently probable’ that, ‘unknown to us, 
Byzantium may have joined Conon and Pharnabazus 
in 394 and subsequently returned to the Spartan 
allegiance prior to Thrasybulus’ visit’. On the 
contrary, I find this hypothesis neither unattractive 
nor inherently improbable, When Dercylidas* oty 
Gonep of Got dppootal diddiney, didd waréocye tir 
"Afudor wai divomle pliny toiz Aaxedaiorio, he 
appears to have wholly neglected Byzantium, 
important though that city was from the Athenian 
point of view. He induced the people of Abydus 
to welcome the harmosts who came on their own to 
the city (tot: Torraz), and to send for those else- 
where (tolg dadvraz), Then crossing over to Sestus 
he assembled there Goo... fe téw dy tT Edipoicry 
aideor dpyooral ééémexror and encouraged the 
Sestians by asking woior pér dy ioyupotepor Dyorod 
AdBorre youplor, soioy d@ decmodspentétepor; Never 


which has been, I think, universally accepted. Major 
problems would also arise if Plato, Menex. 245 C-E 
were taken literally, 

7 94 f. and 28. 

4 Xen., Hell. iv 5.6 and 9g. 

® I follow the chronology of Beloch, GG iii*,2 221. 

“Cf 19. 

7 Xen., Hell. v 1.29. 

* Cf. Cawkwell, foc. cit., 74. 

* Men., Hell. 4 8.9-5. 
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a sign of interest in Byzantium, which Cook sup- 
poses to have been a bastion of Spartan influence at 
that date. When Pharnabazus arrived on the scene, 
he threatened Sestus and Abydus, and set Conon 
to blockade the cities and edrpenifecfia ta; Kati’ 
"Edijonorroy addeiz, Gamg cig to fap oti mAsiotor 
vavtixcy dopootieln’® Truc, Xenophon says no 
more about this than tor yeiydwa év tonotrory dytez 
dujyor, but it seems likely enough that Pharnabazus 
felt free to sail in the spring because the task was 
complete and Spartan influence restricted to Sestus 
and Abydus.! Now all this is fairly detailed, and 
the total absence of Byzantium from the account, 
coupled with the remarks about the assembling of 
expelled harmosts, is at least encouraging to the 
hypothesis of a change in that city. If we inspect 
the evidence relating to Thrasybulus’ doings at 
Byzantium in 390/89, we are emboldened still 
further. Historians tend to talk of the capture of 
Byzantium and this disposes them to think that it 
remained Spartan until then. The evidence, 
however, does not exactly support this. Xenophon 
says: - - - adedoag el; Buldrtior dxédoro rijy dexadryy 
téw dx Tod Udrrov mledvtew peréoryte dé EF ddeyapylas 
zig té Snpoxpareiofia tobe Bulartiovg.! That is, 
he sailed there and farmed the tax and changed the 
constitution. Oné may contrast the situation in 410 
after the battle of Cyzicus when to get this tax col- 
lected Alcibiades set up a dexarevtijpeor at Chryso- 
polis;!* Byzantium was still hostile to Athens. Some- 
thing less than capture seems to be implied in 
390/89. Similarly with the allusions of Demos- 
thenes.* In the case of Thasos a Spartan garrison 
had to be expelled, but there is nothing said about 
this in the case of Byzantium. Surely, if the city 
had remained pro-Spartan, it would not have been 
left for long unprovided with a garrison. There 
certainly was oligarchy there from 994/3 to 990/89, 
but this did not necessarily imply that the city was 
pro-Spartan, Indeed there is a hint to this effect. 
When Lysias attacked Ergocles, he accused him of 
advising Thrasybulus to seize Byzantium and estab- 
lish an oligarchy.® Presumably this could only be 
credible if oligarchy in Byzantium did not necessarily 
imply that Thrasybulus would be handed over to 
Sparta. We should not forget that the city had 
suffered unusually much under Clearchus," and it 
would not be surprising if there were oligarchs there 


1 XNen., Hell, iv 6 £. 

1 Xen., Hell. iv 8.92 is generally taken to imply 
that Dercylidas remained at Abydus. (iv. 8.26 
otderd: drtivdjow aapértog docs not contradict 
this—Thrasybulus had a fleet of forty ships.) 

1 Hell, iy 8.27. 

3 Xen., Hell. 1 1.22. 

“ xx 49 and Go. 

1 Lys. xxviii « and 7. 

 Diod, xiv 12.3 f.; Polyaenus 0 2.7. 

17 Xen., Anab. vii 1.99; of: Diod., foc. cit. 

8 Xen., Hell. iv 8.22 f. Diod. xiv 97.3 explicitly 
says that Samos revolted from Athens at that date. 
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who wanted neither Sparta nor Athens and who, 
recognising the need for a patron, were ready in 994 
to join a Persian-sponsored league for freedom, Not 
even Spartan control had been able to quell com- 
pletely the dissident factions in the city,’ and the 
great collapse of Spartan naval power in 994 is likely 
enough to have been reflected in the affairs of the 
city. In view of all this, I do not find the hypothesis 
unattractive or inherently improbable. 

Again, there is the matter of Cnidus. Cook invites 
us to suppose that the city remained under Spartan 
influence between the battle and the arrival of 
Ecdicus in gg1/o. “The Spartan fleet was based on 
Cnidus before the battle in 994, and Cnidus must 
have continued to serve as the Spartans’ fortress after 
their defeat when Conon and Pharnabazus were 
liberating the Greek cities of the East Acgean. 
Fifty of the cighty-five ships in the Spartan fleet had 
been lest in the battle; but the crews had escaped, 
except for 500 sailors captured and the Spartan 
force guarantecing Cnidus (including the East Aegean 
allies) must have numbered between 15,000 and 
20,000 men, There is no mention of Conon and 
Pharnabazus attacking this hornet's nest, and it is 
scarcely conceivable that they should have done so.’ 
But the hornets’ nest may not have remained for 
long, if the crews Sparta had hired were like those of 
Athens. Blockaded on sea by Conon and with a 
hostile land behind, they had little prospect of pay 
or supplies and it would not be surprising if they 
cleared away Goxep répos. Nor may we infer more 
from the fact that Eedicus sailed to Cnidus in 391/0 
than from the fact that in the same period Teleutias 
sailed to Samos:!* presumably the Spartans did not 
remain in control there. After the battle in 994 
Pharnabazus and Conon aeperAdowres Kwai Taz vipous 
cal oapés vag éulolarmdlag addewy Tous te 
Aaxomxots dppoord: éhjdavvor kal sapeyvloirro tas 
mide og ofte dxporddes értecgicour ddcouwly te 
atrovénove.!* This had its effect. Menophon speaks | 
of the popularity of Pharnabazus; Diodorus says 
rounity Tig petactdcens amoudy) tes sig tag addets 
dréneoer” In these circumstances Cnidus, relieved 
like others of her fears of Persia, may well have 
joined the League and left Pharnabazus free to go 
north. If the Spartan station was, as Cook sug- 
gests, outside the city, the change would have been 
the less difficult. 


19 Jbid., iv B.1. 

20 Diod. xiv 84.4. 

1 P, 67 £ 

* What happened to the ships that got back safe 
to Cnidus after the battle (Diod. xiv 83.7)? If Cook 
were right in his view that the Spartans held on to 
Cnidus from 394 to 391, these ships should emerge 
from dock to play their part in the Spartan revival. 
To help the Rhodian exiles the Spartans sent cight 
ships (Xen., Hell. iv 8.20; according to Diod. xiv 97.3 
seven) and they collected ships zarraydfer to form 
a fleet of twenty-seven (Diod., foc. ct., 4), and in 
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Finally, with regard to the coincidence that four 
of the cities from which the coins originate are known 
to have been under Spartan control in 91/0, it 
should be remembered that very few of these coins 
exist and many more cities may have participated. 
How many, of course, we cannot guess. Evidently 
some took a more active part after liberation than 
others,” and places like Erythrae may have been 
too pro-Athenian to join a league sponsored by 
Persia. At any rate in judging whether this league 
was sponsored by Sparta, it should be kept firmly in 
mind that the weight of these coins seems to be 
adjusted to the Persian system. 


G. L. Cawxwe tt. 
University College, Oxford. 


this total, which Xenophon also gave, he included 
twelve ships under Teleutias from the Gulf of 
Corinth (Hell. iv 8.23 f.). There cannot have been 
many ships at Cnidus in 391 even if the Spartans had 
stayed there. Nor would one guess from Xen., 
ie. Hell. iv 8.10 f. that ships from the East Aegean 
had slipped back to the Peloponnese in the meantime. 

= Diod. xiv 

* Cf. Cawkwell, loc. cit., 74- 


Cyrenaican Expeditions: Note 

The reviewer of A. Rowe, “Cyrenaican Expedi- 
tions’ (FHS Ixxxii 199-200), in commenting on the 
catalogue of the coins from the excavations, criticises, 
without grounds for so doing, the absence of illus- 
trations and the fact that the short descriptions in the 
text closely follow Robinson, British Museum Cata- 
logue of the Greek Coins of Cyrenaica (CGC) and 
Svoronos, Nowlopara rod xpdtov; ray ITrodepatow 
(SN). 

The reviewer appears not to have read the foot- 
notes (especially n.4, p. 29) in which I clearly 
discuss the whole problem of recording the coins in 
question : 

‘Many of the coins bearing these types are, as 
the present example, heavily corroded. Weights 
and sizes have therefore been omitted and the 
detail recorded comes from the composite evidence 
of other less damaged specimens (from CGC and 
SN). The same practice has been followed 
out wherever expedient. In view of the condition 
of the coins generally, references to standard 
catalogues are given instead of illustrations.’ 


The practice of referring to identical issues recorded 
in standard catalogues seemed to me preferable to the 
inclusion of a set of illustrations which no printer 
would have been eager to accept in view of the worn 
or damaged condition of many of the coins repre- 
sented, 

Two other points apparently need further clari- 
fication. Coin xiii (M. 458), as the text states, is a 
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worn specimen; a trace of a numeral letter is visible 
in the appropriate position in the field but this 
cannot be identified with any certainty. Secondly, 
I would like to assure the reviewer that the silver coin 
xviii (M. 801) was in fact independently dated on the 
basis of style and not, ashe implies, by reference to 
the context of the find! 
J. F. Heary. 


Bedford College, London. 


The Borchardt Measure (ptats v1) 


The subject of this note is a bronze measure 
bought at Sotheby's in 1948. It was catalogued 
simply as ‘A Byzantine bronze grain measure of 
cylindrical form, the exterior horizontally grooved 
and with four lines of inscriptions round the rim, 
dark patination, with malachite green encrustation, - 
5¢ in., 7th/8th Century, fitted case’? I bought 
it partly because the lettering was a rounded uncial 
somewhat similar to that of a manuscript in which I 
was then interested; partly because the longish 
inscription seemed to offer a possibility of finding 
out something of the circumstances of its production; 
partly because it was in itself a pleasant object. After 
puzzling for some time in moments of leisure over the 
inscription, I wrote to Professor Bernard Ashmole 
about it. He pointed out that if I had been using 
the up-to-date Liddell and Scott—a failure just 
slightly less unpardonable then than it would be 
now—I would have found that the measure had 
already been published. As the articles indicated 
to which he referred me (AA 1923-24 153-64, in 
Jal xxxviii-ix) Borchardt, who first brought the 
measure to notice, was shown it in Alexandria by a 
dealer who told him that it came from Antioch. 
There seems, however, to have been doubt in Bor- 
chardt’s mind as to whether he had understood what 
the dealer said on this point. Viedebantt dis- 
cussed, at Borchardt’s request, historical, metro- 
logical and other questions to which the measure 
gave rise. The only justification for a further note 
is that no photograph was published with the article 
of Borchardt and Viedebantt; secondly, that 
Sotheby’s catalogue did not identify the measure as 
Borchardt’s; and thirdly, the possibility that a 
passage in Procopius, not mentioned in that article, 
may be connected with our inscription. 

Though the inscription was printed and fully dis- 
cussed (and I am in no way qualified to comment 
in detail on that discussion), it will clearly be con- 


* The height is 0-192; diameter 0-103 (top), 
0-105 (base); thickness of walls 1-5-2 mm. The 
handle is broken away but the rectangular points of 
attachment (ca. 0-019 x 0-024) are visible in the 
photograph. Its capacity is 960 millilitres, or 
33°5 fluid ounces. 

* ‘So habe ich den Ortsnamen verstanden.’ 
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venient to transcribe it again, as it stands, deeply 
engraved in the bronze. It reads as follows" 


EITAAIKOZTHEAESHOTIALTOVEOMHTOLOV 
AATAA 


AHOKEAEVEEQSTOVAPXONTOZEIPAPARAI 
EEA 


IIAZMENONEEZTINAIIO ONOMATOLEOPTAL 
for 


AIKAION ONKIQNIKOZITEEAPQNETPATIOTI 
KON 


or with the word divisions marked, presumably this: 


ertadixos THe deamotias Tow KOMNTOS ovadia 
ato Kedevoems Tow apyontog Fypaya Kat efa- 
yltpevov Eeotiv ato ovOwaTOS copTacOD 
dicciov ovKuer LkOdL Tecapa OTpaTusTiKGY 


The word «ai before @fayacuévor is a difficulty. 
Viedebantt preferred the suggestion xateayiacpueror 
to Borchardt’s wai éfaylaca pdvor, and took it to 
be an emphatic form. He thought that the adjective 
foptaciow might be the equivalent of solennis, the 
phrase dd dvduaro; doptaciow Sixatoy Gecriv there- 
fore meaning ‘cin xestion, das rechtlich-formlich 
gesprochen, richtig ist’, The inscription may be 
phrased for our purpose as follows: 

“I Ialicus [or, an Italian] of the dominion of Count 
Wadila, inscribed in accordance with an order of the 
colonel [or more likely, perhaps, of my master, Count 
Wadila; but dyer seems to be used by Procopius 
at least, often of a fairly senior army officer) this 
Sestarius, duly certified hereby as a precisely accurate 
measure of twenty-four soldiers’ ounces.’ It should 
perhaps be noted that éopraciov might itself be a 
name, as Viedebantt suggests in a footnote. If so, it 
would presumably pile up the emphasis on the 
accuracy of the measure by associating with it yet 
another personality, apart from the writer of the 
inscription and some senior officer or his overlord 
Count Wadila. The text, then, whichever way 
we take it in detail, has an exaggerated emphasis on 
the absolute accuracy of the measure that contrasts 
surprisingly with the terse certificates which measures 
sometimes carry, and which suggests accordingly 
some special situation. The specification of soldiers’ 
ounces and possibly also the mention of the archon 
make it necessary to assume a military context. And 
what seems to the amateur to be an unlikely feature 
is the definition of the measure’s standard in terms 
of weight, when it is in fact a measure of capacity. 
The weight of its contents in cornflakes would not 
be the same as the weight of its contents in lentils. 
If the one were twenty-four soldiers’ ounces, the other 

° Mr John Boardman (to whom I am greatly 
indebted for his help with this note) draws my 
attention to punctuation points (lines of three or 
four dots arranged vertically) at the end of J. 2; 
between the words azo and oroyaro; in /. 3; and 
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would certainly be something different. A reasonable 
deduction might be that it was not made for general 
use, but for a particular commodity, Indeed, even 
corn weighed differently according to its place of 
origin, as Pliny (WH xviii 66) mentions in a passage 
which Viedebantt quotes. 

Viedebantt discusses the name Wadila, accepting 
as most probable Borchardt’s suggestion that he was 
a Goth. He mentions that the Ostrogothic King 
Totila was also called Baduila; and moreover, that 
Theodoric the Great writes to an <Adilae o/iro) 
s(pectabili) comifi some time between the years 507 
and 511 who may have been established in Sicily and 
who might, so Viedebantt seems to think, con- 
ceivably be the very Wadila of our measure. If so, 
this would put it in the first quarter of the sixth 
century or thereabouts. A Gothic contingent is 
mentioned by Procopius in his narrative of an 
expedition, against Chosroes, led by Belisarius in 546. 
He docs not mention Goths in describing the forces 
sent with Belisarius against the Vandals in 593; he 
emphasises, however, the miscellancous nature of 
those forces, saying that nowadays it is possible for 
anyone to call themselves ‘foederati’. In a footnote 
to the passage concerned (Wars iii 11.g-4) the Loch 
editor writes: “These foederati were private bands of 
troops under the leadership of condottiert; these had 
the title of “Count” and received from the state an 
allowance for the support of their bands." A Gothic 
contingent, led by its Count, might be a fair hypo- 
thesis in the war of 533. 

The context of the passage now to be quoted from 
Procopius (Wars iii [Vandalic War] 13.12-20) 1s 
the outward voyage of Belisarius’ expedition to 
N. Africa in 533. We are concerned therefore in 
it with an event belonging to a period some twenty- 
five years later than that of the Theodoric letter 
mentioned. After rounding Cape Malea, the fleet 
put in to Methone and the soldiers were disembarked ; 
and Procopius who himself went with the expedi- 
tion says that there was a serious outbreak of sick- 
ness. “John the pretorian prefect was a disreputable 
figure, and his manocuvres designed to bring money 
into the treasury regardless of the damage they caused 
were such that I could not possibly do them justice 
in describing them. Something has been said of this 
already at that point in my narrative, but I will now 
relate the harm he did to this particular expedition. 
It is essential for the biscuit which is to be provided 
for an army on foreign service to be baked twice 
over: to be baked with such care that it will last for 
as long as possible and not go bad in a short time. 
Such bisewit of course weighs less than the normal weight 
fic. for the corresponding quantity of flour used, 
because it is comparatively dehydrated]. For this 
reason it is the ordinary practice for the weight to be reduced 
between the words dicaior and ovxuw in |. 4. Also 
to a correction made by the engraver in /. 4, where 
wom was first written crogt, and tecapen written 
Treapom. 
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by a quarter when the rations of biscuit are handed out to 
the troops concerned. Now John reckoned that if the 
dough could be taken to the Baths of Achilles and 
placed over the furnace there, savings could be made 
in the fuel and wages paid to the bakers, and at the 
same time there would be no loss of weight. When 
this primitive baking process appeared to be finished, 
the biscuit was put into sacks and stowed in the ships. 
By the time the fleet had reached Methone, the 
biscuit had disintegrated, and was virtually simply 
flour again, though not of course sound flour, but 
rotten and maggoty, with a nauseous smell. The 
officials whose duty it was to distribute this flour 
had to serve it out by measure to the troops, by quart 
and bushel measures [i.c, not by weight as was 
presumably normal]. It was summer and the place 
was very hot; and so when they ate it the men fell 
very sick and in a short time no less than 500 
died... .’ 

Procopius is, as usual, largely interested in the 
scandal occasioned by John’s parsimony. We 
cannot necessarily trust him over all details. But 
he was himself a member of the expedition; and the 
words italicised in his account, with their explana- 
tion of the difference between the soldiers’ standard 
and the normal standard of weight, suggest that the 
incident involved a dispute about the standard of 
measurement. To have a measure of capacity 
marked as so many ounces seems (as noted above) 
an unlikely proceeding, but explicable perhaps in this 
particular and very unusual context. 

Procopius uses the words yoimt and pédysvog for 
the measures employed to serve the disintegrated 
biscuit. Following Dewing in the Loeb Procopius, I 
translate them here ‘quart’ and ‘bushel’. The 
Borchardt measure is inscribed as a f¢orw (i.e. 
Seariov). fearioy seems to be a measure of just 
under a pint capacity. The capacity of this 
measure, however, is some half as much again, 
midway between that of the normal feorfow and 
the normal yoiné. Is it possible that our measure 
was made on this actual expedition, the inscription 
with its protestations of accuracy being designed to 
allay the recipients’ suspicions that they were being 
cheated, and the curious feature of a measure 


*xai dui rotro éy raizs rowmiode dprodaiaiae 
elibace of orpariGrat tod ovvedicpuévov arabpod td 
Teraptnuopiw dzoréuvectiaa. Dewing,  Procopius 
(Loeb) ii 121-3 translates ‘for this reason, when 
such bread is distributed, the soldiers generally 
received as their portion one-fourth more than the 
usual weight’; and suggests that éxanoréureofias 
might be the right reading. But‘surely the point is 
that the biscuit being drier, a lesser weight of it than 
of normal bread represented a given weight of 
flour? The ‘soldiers’ ounce’ took this into account. 
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of capacity marked in ounces reflecting the unusual 
circumstances of the Mcthone incident? 
W. F. Oaxesnorr. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Greek Lyric Metre 

In her review of my book (JHS lxxxii 171) Professor 
A. M. Dale writes: *, . . in Pind. Pyth. 2.21 Oedw 
& épetpais|"Itlova garti taivra| fporots we are 
asked to hear doch,, pher., iambus, the last five 
syllables forming another doch. U--U- by overlap 
(the extra syllable at the beginning of pher. is not 
explained). It is not always clear what happens to 
ictus in these overlaps where there is a conflict, e.g. 
E. Alc. 443 Mprav’ Ayeportiay xopetoas éhdra dui, 
where Aiuvay is left stranded (link?), "Ayeporriay 
mopetoas is Anacreontic UUS*U4U6L-, and -caz 
tiara dix is pher. by overlap *UU4LU+-. 
Has -oag ictus or not?’ 

The identity of the pherecratic-iambus */S/ova 
parti radrd Pporoig is established by the occurrence 
of the same phrase in the First Olympian, as I 
pointed out (pp. 76, 143). The initial syllable is 
explained by the fact that here the phrase echoes 
2 innow te ovapoyappyay, just as it is itself echoed 
in the final cadence 24 énotyouévovs tiveofa. All 
this is made quite clear, I think, in my analysis of the 
composition as a whole (pp. 141-2, 157). 

The words Aluray *Aysporriary aopedaas constitute 
a single phrase, which contains an Anacreontic, like 
tov dyddiov olxov olxerevots and sod) di) z0dd dy) 
yevaix’ dpicray in the same strophe, also Bacch. 
17.4 oddauy= nodeuntary dowdy, quoted in the footnote; 
and several more examples will be found on p. 153; 
where the phrase JO4UUSU+4U- is classified as a 
development of the Anacreontic: E. Alc. 460 ov pap &, 
péva, & glia yervaxdy, Hp. 526-8 ordlerz xdfov 
elodyow yhuxeiav/pvya ydpw ob: enotpareday,| py 
pol xore abv Kax@ paveing, Hee. 927 éudéuvws os 
nécous” és ebvdy, Rh. go1 aad & dyropévov aatpés 
Braleos, Pind. I 7.1 tiv raw xdpos, & adxatpa Opa. 
So Auray is not a link, nor is it left stranded. 

The question about ictus is, of course, merely 
hypothetical because, as I remarked (p. 7), and as 
Professor Dale agrees, it is doubtful whether there 
was an ictus in ancient Greek music of the classical 
period; but, if there was, then presumably the word 
aopetoa; carries a double ictus here (\) 4“) in virtue 
of the overlap, as in Hopkins’ ‘sprung’ rhythm. 
The importance of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ work 
on Greek lyric metre, which was unknown when my 
book was first published, is discussed in the preface 
to the new edition. 

Grorct THomson. 

Birmingham. 
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Mever (E.) Heinrich Schliemann Briefwechsel. 
Il. Band: von 1876 bis 1890. Berlin: Verlag 
Gebr. Mann. 1958. Pp. 488, with 15 plates. 

The first volume of Meyer’s selection of letters to 
and from Schliemann covered the years 1842~75 
(reviewed by Wace in 7HS Ixxvii 366 f). The new 
one brings us down to the year of Schliemann’s 
death, embracing the period of his work at Mycenae, 
Tiryns and Orchomenos, as well as his abortive plans 
for Knossos. There is much here in the way of 
factual evidence still to be gleaned by the archaco- 
logist but the real value of the letters lies in the way 
they portray, more clearly than any biography, the 
character of Schliemann himself. He was petulant 
and impatient with authorities who impeded him 
and with scholars who would not sec reason. To 
refute Bétticher, who said that the plans of Troy 
were faked and the site really a ‘fire-necropolis’ he 

work there and invited delegations from 
the Academies of Europe. The attacks of those who 
said that his finds at Mycenae belonged to the 
invasions of the Gauls, not the Dorians, distressed 
him deeply. Evans defended him, and the Hellenic 

Society arranged a special meeting in 1886 to dis- 

cuss the matter. Penrose, one of the critics, later 

visited Mycenae and Tiryns with Déorpfeld and 
politely recanted. Schliemann appears generous in 
his appreciation of those who helped him, like 

Dérpfeld: almost obsequious in his approach to some 

great scholars; sometimes naive, as in his observation 

that the skeletons from the Chacronea grave had 
not got ‘classical’ noses; compassionate and tender in 
his letters to his wife. 

Dr Meyer has carned our gratitude for his skilful 
handling of the letters and for presenting us with so 
vivid a picture of a truly great man. At the end of 
the book he mourns the loss of the letters to Max 
Miller, Oxford's first Professor of Comparative 
Philology, who helped Schliemann in his com- 
munications to the English press; as Miller puts it, ‘I 
am a kind of franctireur for both papers’ (Times and 
Academy). ‘The letters have since been found and 
were published by Meyer in the last volume of JHS: 
a fair recompense for Schliemann’s polite remark 
to a former editor of ZHS ‘Inconsistencies in a paper 
like the Athenaeum are pardonable, but they would 
be unpardonable if I committed them in such an 
important work as the Journal of Hellenic Studies’. 

Joun BoarpMAN. 


Kirx (G.S.) The Songs of Homer. Cambridge: 
the University Press. 1962. Pp. xi + 424- 

3 maps. 8 plates. £2. 
An analytical critic, reading this book, might 
detect three hands: a Salutary Agnostic, who knocks 


down other scholar’s conjectures, so that a Gay 
Believer can erect his own conjectures, and a Con- 
scientious Rhapsode, who has reported almost all 
the facts that have been thought relevant to the 
Homeric problem, thus making a book of the 
greatest possible use to students. 

The first part gives the historical background of 
the Homeric poems. The Greeks are identified with 
Middle Helladic invaders (between 2000 and 1850). 
The rise of Mycenae is associated with a small influx 
of charioted Greek speakers from Asia Minor. The 
Trojan War is the attack on Troy VII A (¢. 1240-30). 
Mr Kirk then uses the Linear B tablets to describe 
life in a Mycenacan state; the Salutary Agnostic, 
naturally, will have nothing to do with divine king- 

ip (and yet the schoolboy’s first question is why are 
heroes always divine, dear to Zeus, Zeus-born, 
Zeus-bred, god-like, like a god, sprigs of Ares, etc. ?), 
and doubts whether Dionysos on the tablets is a 
god; he also notes that comparatively little of the 
complicated organisation survives in Homer (¢. 
also p. 123), but this point would only have chrono- 
logical significance if it could be shown that the 
equally complicated organisation of Ugarit appeared 
in the Ugaritic epics. There follows an account of 
the Ionian migration with a welcome stress on Athens 
and high-dating of the migration, 

The second part is called “The Oral Poet and His 
Methods’. The account of Homeric formulac is 
excellent, and Mr Kirk makes a case that the Iliad 
could have been composed orally, with a good 
analysis of XVI, 102-357. The discussion of the 
Yugoslav material is very useful, and the Agnostic 
points out some of the hazards in the analogy: 
(1) there is nothing approaching the rigidity of the 
Greek formular structure; (2) the metre is uncom- 
plicated (so also all early Near Eastern metres) ; 
(g) the poets were not creative but reproductive; 
(4) the difference in quality is vast. I should add 
(5) unlike the Greck poems, the Yugoslav pocms 
were not continually brought up to date, perhaps 
because the social status of the audience (unlike the 
Greek) continually declined; (6) literacy killed the 
Yugoslav poets because it brought them into touch 
with a higher culture; there is no reason why it 
should have had the same effect on Greek oral poets, 
and the transition may have been much more 
gradual. (What I miss here is a survey of the two 
cases where we have at least intermittently texts of 
formular poetry over a long period: Gilgamesh and 
some of the Yugoslav poems. This might show what 
happens to the story and its formulae over 400 years.) 
The suggestion of a creative stage (down to and 
including the new monumental epic), a reproductive 
stage (early seventh century), a degenerate stage (from 
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the late seventh century onwards) is interesting; the 
second two stages cover the oral transmission of an 
essentially complete Jiiad and Odyssey until it was 
recorded in the sixth century in Athens, although 
on p. 310 the possibility of an earlier text is admitted. 
(I still feel that the genius who created the monu- 
mental epic (p. 281) created it for continuous recita- 
tion, which implies an cighth-century text for his 
reciters.) 

Part Three is called “The Growth of the Oral Epic 
in Greece’, The Agnostic reduces to a minimum 
the evidence for Mycenaean epic in favour of stories 
in prose first versified in the Dark Ages (for which 
Od. 4.238-q seems to me inadequate evidence): but 
belief in Mycenaean poetry ebbs back as the chapter 
proceeds, and on p. 297 we learn that Teiresias was 
‘perhaps already well-established in the North 
Mycenaean poetical tradition’, The emphasis on 
the poetic creativeness of the dark ages is of course 
right (but they could not create knowledge of a rich 
civilisation, and I do not see how, if Athens was 
‘quite the most important town in Greece’ {p. 129) 
and the refugees flowed through Athens to Ionia, it 
is possible to exaggerate its importance for the epic). 
There follows a sober account of linguistic elements 
and Acolisms both in language and subject-matter, 

Then Plurality and Unity in Homer. This 
includes first an excellent original classification of 
Homeric styles into ‘tired formular’, ‘majestic’, 
‘decorated lyric’, etc. Here more precise description 
and more examples are necded, and it is to be hoped 
that Mr Kirk will give them elsewhere. Then ‘the 
cultural and linguistic amalgam’. On the archaeo- 
logically datable references from the Mycenaean 
period to the eighth century, I would note: p. 181, 
Ajax and Hector with body-shields, their survival 
implies an clement of ‘fiction’ in the account of the 
Trojan War; p. 184 ‘writing was unknown in the 
crucial formative stage . . ., and so the epic world is 
made illiterate’, but (a) the Ugaritic epic world is 
also illiterate, (6) we do not know when Linear 
B disappeared; p. 185, on Athena's lamp ef. Pfeiffer, 
SIFC, 27/8, 1956, 426; p. 187, hoplite shields on 
Attic geometric vases should also be noted. In the 
linguistic section the discussion of anti-traditional 
(post-Homeric) phrascology is good, but I find 
nothing ludicrous in Od. 20, 14. In ‘structural 
anomalies’ the Agnostic does excellent work in pre- 
serving for Homer much that has been questioned; I 
would only put in a plea that Jliad 1, 956, etc., is 
entirely right from Achilles’ point of view, that 
Od. 5 would be unintelligible without a divine 
council, that in Od, 11 the Heroines are part of a 
carefully balanced structure, and that the Odpssey 
must also have a final divine council (this point was, 
I think, made by Professor Pfeiffer in a lecture to 
the Hellenic Society). Thus with minor subtrac- 
tions the fied and the Odyssey can be accepted as 
Unities, but the Agnostic is fierce with those who see 
dynamic pattern, static pattern (¢f., however, p. 281) 
or pattern of similes; to see consistency of character 
and unity of plot is, however, permissible. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


According to Part V, “Development and Trans- 
mission’, both poems were composed in Tonia 
probably in the late cighth century. The dating 
rests on a well-classified summary of the usual criteria. 
Miss Brann's “Attic Death of Astyanax’, c. 720 (Agora 
VIL no. 311) should be added. (Are these vases, 
as I thought, evidence of mainland poetry or was 
Tonian poetry already known in Attica? The 
inscriptions on the Dipylon jug and the Ischia cup 
perhaps suggest the possibility of the latter.) The 
poems are by different authors, who were, however, 
near to each other in time and place (Mr Kirk's list 
of formulae exclusive to the Odyssey contains seven 
which I should not have expected to find in the Iliad; 
[ also doubt if the use of the ‘rosy-fingered dawn’ 
line twenty times as a refrain in the Odyssey is sig- 
nificant; the Jiiad has only eight dawns and three of 
them ‘appear rosy-fingered’). 

In the following section on the crucial phases of 
transmission it is suggested that the Doloncia may 
have been added in the sixth century. In dis- 
cussing rhapsodes Mr Kirk says that their staff 
‘cannot have been a symbol of inspiration or poctical 
authority like the branch or wand with which Hesiod 
was touched by the Muses’; but Hesiod says ‘they 
gave me a skeplron, a branch of laurel, to pluck’ 
(Theog. 30), ic. they made him a rhapsode. It is, 
of course, true that the transition from lyre to staff 
is the transition from singer to reciter (possibly with 
flute accompaniment, of. back of the vase, Kirk, 
pl. 76, and JDAI 76, 1961, 48). 

I cannot here discuss more fully the interesting 
chapters on stages of development and on the songs 
and their qualities. I do not find the Jliad too long 
or the Embassy inessential to the main plot or the 
Odyssey excessively Icisurely; but much is excellent 
here and, in spite of some concessions to the analysts, 
the essence of two superb poems is made clear. The 
few illustrations are well chosen and well reproduced. 

T. B. L. Wensrer. 


ScHorck (G.) 
Adantis Verlag. 1961. Pp. 142. Price not 


In 1945 the Swiss scholar, Heinrich Pestalozzi, 
published a short monograph under the title Die 
Achilleis als Quelle der Ilias, in which he argued that 
the author of the liad had made extensive use of an 
earlier poem about Achilles, the last four episodes of 
which were Antilochus’ self-sacrifice in defence of 
Nestor against Memnon, Achilles’ killing of Memnon, 
the death of Achilles and Achilles’ funeral. These 
four episodes are said to have formed part of the 
cyclic Aethiopis; and though Pestalozzi did not go 
quite so far as to assert explicitly that the Achilleis 
and the Arthiofis were one and the same poem, his 
view that the Memnon episodes, in the form in which 
they are alleged to have appeared in the Aethiofis, 
were used as source-material by the composer of the 
flied has found distinguished patronage, not only in 
Pestalozzi's native land but alo in Germany. In 
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this work, as may be gathered from its title (and even 
more clearly from its sub-title, ‘Kyklische Motive 
in homerischer Brechung’), Dr Schoeck, who was 
a pupil of Professor Howaldt of Ziirich, is concerned 
to discuss the use made by Homer of this supposed 
source. Dr Schoeck’s monograph, which began 
life as a doctoral dissertation under the title “Die 
dung’, is divided into a series of essays and notes, the 
first of which (pp. 7-31) deals with ‘Ilias und 
Memnonis’ with sections on structural parallels 
and on Homer's use of these parallels in dealing 
with Nestor’s danger in Jliad V and with the deaths 
of Sarpedon and Hector. In the second (32-6), we 
meet ‘Der Nebel als Indiz einer Leichenkampf- 
schicht’; then come ‘Die Thetisszenen in der Ilias’ 
(98-48) and a detailed study of Book XVI (‘Anwen- 
dung der Mcthode auf das 17’; 49-80). Notes on 
Book XI (‘Der A-Zug; 81-4), on ‘Der Leichenkampf 
(Interpretation des P unter kyklischem Aspekt)’ 
(g2-103) and ‘Das Leichenbegangnis des Patroklos 
unter kyklischem Aspekt’ (104-8) follow; an 
‘Erweiternder Uberblick (“‘pattern” und kyklisches 
Grossfeld)’ (109-20), an ‘Anhang’ (121-38; six 
sections, of which the last, dealing with the Chalcidic 
am which shows the death of Achilles, is the 
longest), a short bibliography (139-40), and a table 
of contents complete the book. 

I have never been able to take Pestalozzi’s theory 
of the priority of his Achilleis to the Iliad quite 
seriously, especially when Achilleis and Aethiopis are 
identified (ef. CR xli [1947] 29); and Schoeck’s 
pompous new terminology and, above all, his stern 
rebuke to all Homeric scholars who accept Aris- 
tarchus’ doctrine of the post-Homeric character of 
the cyclic poems for their ‘Grundirrtum’ would 
hardly have disposed me to contemplate his meta- 
Pestalozzian lucubrations with a particularly sym- 
pathetic eye in the best of circumstances—but 
luckily it now seems to me quite unnecessary to make 
a detailed examination of his arguments, since Karl 
Reinhardt’s discussion of ‘Ilias und Aithiopis’ (Die 
Ilias und ihr Dichter, 1961, 349-90) may reasonably 
be thought to have demonstrated once for all that 
there are no grounds for believing that the author of 
the Jliad was acquainted with any poem about 
Memnon at all, let alone the poem so imaginatively 
reconstructed by Pestalozzi and his followers out of 
the fragments. One may condole with Dr Schoeck 
for the unfortunate concatenation of events which 
not only allowed him to produce his book when the 
demonstration of its ‘Grundirrtum’ was already in 
existence but also ensured that his book and Rein- 
hardt’s should have appeared practically simul- 
tancously. j. A. Davison. 


FonvaTion Harpr. Entretiens sur Pantiquité 
classique, vii. Hésiode et son influence. 
Vandoeuvres-Geneva: Fondation Hardt (Cam- 
bridge: Heffer). 1962. Pp. vi+ 3t!- 
£2 105, od. 

Of the six papers in this volume three, ‘Das 
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Hesiodische in den Werken Hesiods’ by von Fritz, 
Kirk on the structure and aim of the Theogony and 
Verdenius’ similar examination of the Erga, discuss 
the poems by Hesiod, while the others, contributed 
by Solmsen, La Penna and Grimal, look at Hesiodic 
elements in Plato, Virgil and Tibullus. I must admit 
being somewhat perplexed by the subjects chosen to 
illustrate Hesiod’s influence. Solmsen’s article con- 
tains much of value, but surely, if one wants to trace 
the impact of Hesiod on philosophy, the Pre- 
Socratics offer more scope. A single essay on the 
tradition of the Golden Age after Hesiod might well 
have covered much of the ground traversed in all 
three papers. This would have left space for some- 
thing to be said about Hesiod in the Hellenistic 
period and the Catalogue as a source-book of mytho- 
logy. The nearest we get is a page and a half about 
Hesiod and Callimachus tacked on to the end of the 
first contribution and odd remarks elsewhere. One 
appreciates that special factors determine the con- 
tents of a collection of this kind, but it certainly 
comes as a bit of an anticlimax to find that it ends 
with Grimal quoting parallels to show that Tibullus 
‘était imprégné de la pensée d’Hésiode’. 

Von Fritz has interesting things to say about 
Eros and Aphrodite and the idea of order and justice 
in the Theogony. He also discusses passages from 
the first half of the Erga. If his article seems long- 
winded and not very original, it is probably because 
it suffers from a comparison with those by Kirk and 
Verdenius. These two provide the meat of the 
book. Kirk’s approach, however, does give added 
force to von Fritz’s remarks about the inadequacies 
of a strictly logical analysis of the text. Kirk springs 
a surprise on us at once by dating the Theogony not 
earlier than around 675. One wonders how this 
date is to be reconciled with the political and eco- 
nomic of the Erga, which he acknow- 
ledges to be the later composition. It is worth noting 
also that already about this time we appear to have 
a couple of illustrations of the Theogony. I am 
thinking of the birth of Aphrodite on a terra-cotta 
plaque from Perachora and Perscus and Medusa on 
the Proto-Attic amphora from Eleusis, although its 
publisher Mylonas would dispute an identification 
with Hesiod’s version of the episode. Surprise is 
followed by shock as we read Kirk’s views on the 
Bocotian school of epic and his list of interpolations 
and passages which experienced later expansion. 
Why should Kirk deny epic poetry a long history in 
mainland Greece, going back in fact to the 
Mycenaean era? Both poems by Hesiod contain 
Mycenaean reminiscences like the Theogony story of 
the birth of Zeus in Crete and the expression 
*AOywalns Spdos (Erga 430). When we are dealing 
with a literary language of a pan-Hellenic character, 
how can we claim that a ‘native dialectal influence . . 
would be the inevitable result of a strong pre- 
Homeric local tradition’? Kirk’s comments on 
untraditional and anti-traditional elements in 
Hesiod’s language are most valuable, but I wonder 
what they really imply. Even Kirk himself admits 
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expect. 

If Kirk deserves the highest marks for his refreshing 
audacity, Verdenius rates even more because of his 
profound insight into the workings of Hesiod’s mind. 
The two offer a complete contrast in method and 
conclusions. The iconoclastic Kirk dispenses with 
footnotes, whereas Verdenius lavishly annotates his 
text. It is hard to find any omission, although he 
might have found Palmer’s study of dike in Trans. 
Philolog. Soc. 1950 useful. Verdenius staunchly 
defends our text, and, while he sometimes reads too 
much between the lines, he is one of the few who 
have tried to understand Hesiod rather than take 
the easy way out and suggest interpolation. He 
adheres closely to a study of the actual text and is full 
of penetrating observations. He argues that Hesiod 
followed no rigid scheme of composition, but that 
the transitions within the poem are made by a 
process he calls association where one idea suggests 
other related topics (cf. REG Ixxiii (1960) 945 ff.). 
Particularly admirable are his discussions of verses 
342-82 with the ingenious suggestion that the idea of 
sacrifice leads on naturally to that of a feast, of verses 
722-59 where the same two ideas occur in reverse 
order, and of the Days. Indeed he is at his best when 
he traces the development of thought within the 
different sections of the poem, but is less convincing 
when it comes to explaining the link between the 
major divisions of the poem in terms of association. 

Over cighty pages are devoted to the discussions 
which followed each paper. Both they and the book 
as a whole make this a memorable addition to the 
study of Hesiod. 

P. Watcor. 


Burton (R. W. 8B.) Pindar’s Pythian Odes: 
Essays in Interpretation. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1962. Pp. viii + 202. 
£1 155. od. 

The sub-title of this book is ‘Essays in Interpreta- 
tion’; in his preface (pp. v—viii) Mr Burton explains 
that it ‘has grown out of a course of lectures . . . 
delivered to undergraduates at Oxford over a period 
of several years’. ‘Its method,’ he goes on, ‘is to 
examine the structure and content of each ode as a 
finished work; and a continuous essay on each has 
seemed to me the most suitable form.’ In conse- 
quence of this decision the main body of the book 
consists of twelve chapters, in which the twelve 
Pythian odes are discussed successively in what Mr 
Burton believes to be their chronological order: 
10, 6, 12, 7, 9, 11, 3, 1, 2, 5, 4 and 8 (it should 
be noted that the chapter mainly devoted to 5 is 
headed ‘Pythians 4 and 5'; ‘5 (and 4)’ would 
perhaps have been more accurate). The only point 
at which I should be inclined myself to question 
Mr Burton's arrangement is over his placing of 
Pythian 11; after reading his detailed argument in 
favour of dating the poem to 474, rather than to 
454, I remain unconvinced that the truth has yet 
been found—he should, I think, have kept Pythian 11 
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out of the chronological sequence altogether. Apart 
from this I must say that his decision to deal with 
the poems in chronological order seems to me 
entirely justified, though many years’ experience of 
lecturing to undergraduates on Pindar lead me to 
suggest that it would have been kinder if Mr Burton 
had given his readers an introductory chapter on 
what we know of Pindar’s life; a concluding chapter, 
summing up the results of his detailed inquiries into 
the twelve odes would also have been very helpful. 
When one comes to read the essays on the separate 
poems, I think one is bound to feel that a certain 
duality of purpose has blurred the writer’s vision: 
the studies are in essence running commentaries on 
the subject-matter of the poems (and Mr Burton has 
already warned us that the book can only be read ‘in 
close conjunction with the Greek’), but at the same 
time a great deal of material which is required to 
explain the subject-matter has been deliberately 
excluded ; ‘textual, linguistic and grammatical points 
are not discussed except where relevant to my main 
purpose, which is to interpret Pindar’s meaning; 
and the whole subject of metre is virtually ignored’. 
How can one interpret the meaning of any ancient 
author without involving oneself ab initio in problems 
of text, language and grammar I for one simply do 
not see; and to strip Pindar of his metre and his 
language leaves one with precious little which is really 
worth consideration. But there are other things 
an unbeliever in the symbolical interpretations of 
Gilbert Norwood, and in the o altitude! school of 
Pindaric criticism exemplified for him by Professor 
J. H. Finley and Mile Duchemin (no sensible person 
will complain of him for this), and the very first 
paragraph of his first essay makes it plain that he has 
thrown Greek history overboard as well—he describes 
Thorax as ‘a member of the ruling class of Thessaly, 
the Aleuadae, and hereditary lord of the country’ (for 
*Thessaly’ read ‘Larissa’, or should one replace 
‘hereditary’ by ‘de facto’?). This is no flash in the 
pan; on p. 33 ‘the Thebans themselves had medized’ 
(this is before 487) and on p. 34 the Alcmaconidae 
are said to have faced Apollo's temple at Delphi with 
marble instead of poros-stone (this is what Herodotus 
says, but if so what became of it?). But to return 
to Pythian 10: I should like to know what makes 
Mr Burton so sure that the choir on this occasion was 
composed of “Thessalian nobles’ or that Hippocleas 
was ‘the ruler’s favourite’ (a term which Mr Burton 
uses elsewhere in an erotic sense). Indeed, the whole 
essay on Pythian 10 invites far more detailed dis- 
cussion than there is room for here: there is no 
consideration of the relevance of Perseus to a Thessa- 
lian occasion, no discussion of the proposition that 
‘there is an obvious association between Thessaly in 
Northern Greece and the name Hyperborean’ (p. 8; 
so perhaps it might be logical to speak of Yorkshire- 
men and Eskimos in the same breath ?), no mention 
of the odd paronomasia in v. 39 (Avpdy te Boal 
xavayal t atjév), and no serious consideration of 
Pindar's parting salute to his first patron. It will not 
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therefore surprise anyone who has worked through 
Mr Burton’s rather monochrome reflections on the 
meaning of the first eight odes to find that Mr Burton 
rejects Sir Maurice Bowra’s brilliant (and to me 
convincing) interpretation of Pythian 2—though if 
it is wrong Pythian 2 must surely join Pythian 11 in 
the limbo of the undateable. 

I am sorry to have been forced to adopt such a 
negative tone in dealing with this book. English 
students have long needed a straightforward study of 
Pindar to counteract the excessive influence inevit- 
ably exerted by Norwood’s well thought out and 
attractively presented ingenuities, and I should have 
liked to be able to say that this book went some way 
to meet the need, In fact, it seems to me to strip 
Pindar of all colour and life and to justify up to the 
hilt Voltaire’s reproach against Pindar, of possessing 
the talent of talking a lot without saying anything. 

J. A. Davison. 


Die dorische Farce im 


Graeca et Latina Gotho 
Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, for Goteborg 
University. 1960. Pp. 258. Sw.kr. 28. 

The author describes himself as ‘an historian of 
literature, specialising in the poetry of the seventeenth 
and cighteenth centuries’; a disarming claim, but we 
need no disarming, for his judgment and discernment 
are fully adequate to the difficult subject which he 
discusses in this book. His classical learning and 
scholarship require correction or supplementation 
only in a few details which do not affect his argument 
significantly (¢.g. p. 58: Gozep of Meyapot = ‘as the 
<choregoi, or their equivalent, do> at Megara’; 
Pp. 59: stdpodos in the architectural sense is at least 
as old as 290 8.c., cf. SEG xiii 462.55; PpP- 75 ele 
Paulmier’s restoration of Marmor Parium A39 has 
too many letters and is stylistically odd, ¢f- A37, 43, 
46). He betrays unfamiliarity with the handling of 
his subject only by a certain tendency to defer to 
secondary authorities (e.g. p. 26, Else; p. 73, Gude- 
man; p. 108, Deubner; p. 191, an infelicitous and 
misleading generalisation by Nilsson) and by occa- 
sional defects of proportion and emphasis: Arist. EN 
1123a 23, which could be quietly disposed of in a 
three-line footnote, gets six pages (pp. 55 ff), and 
much trouble is taken (pp. 43 ff.) to demolish the 
fantasies of the long-forgotten Denis. 

Breitholtz’s thesis is that there is no significant 
evidence at all for the existence of comedy, in the 
sense ‘comic drama with spoken dialogue’, in the 
Doric-speaking areas of the Greek mainland earlier 
than the Old Comedy of Athens. He writes with 
an agreeable vigour, and most of the props upon 
which the hypothesis of Dorian comedy rests are 
quickly knocked away. Aristophanes’ references to 
Megara, even if it were certain (0. inf.) that they 
implied the existence of comic performance at 
Megara, tell us nothing about its priority, Old 
Comedy did not inherit ‘stock types’ from the 
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Dorians, or from anyone else, since it has none; 
Breitholtz’s pages (83-101) on this subject leave no 
one any excuse for haziness in definition of the 
concept ‘stock type’. The Megarians’ claim to have 
invented comedy during the time when Megara was 
a democracy—a claim made, presumably by a 
Megarian historian, before the writing of Aristotle's 
Poetics—was backed by a feeble etymology which 
Aristotle reports without comment, but once it was 
made it coloured subsequent speculation on the 
subject; no doubt that is why Polemon was able to 
consider the possibility that ‘Maison’ came from 
Sicilian Megara, which was destroyed in 483. The 
verses attributed to Susarion, or at least the second 
verse vide Didivvov Meyapier Tpinodioxw;, may 
have been composed long after the Poetics, but even 
if they were all authentic they would show only that 
Susarion himself came from Megara and would not 
conflict with the tradition (MP A39) which made 
Ikaria the place where he created comedy. Semos 
of Delos speaks of the gadJopépot, ete., of his own 
day, and does not speculate on their antiquity 
(p. 120); Sosibios called the decxnisoral of Sparta 
Kupuxijs maudids . . . tpdmo¢ rahatds, but how old, and 
what was his evidence (ibid.)? No amount of masks 
from Sparta or pictures of padded or masked or 
megalophallic dancers can prove the existence of 
comic drama as opposed to mimetic dances and songs. 
Even the resemblance between the Athenian comic 
actor’s dress and supernatural or dressed-up figures 
on Corinthian vases does not imply historical con- 
nexion; Greek ideas of the physically grotesque 
were much the same at different times and places, 
and the vase-painter’s imagination was apt to 
break loose in phallic fantasy, as any browser 
through Licht’s Sittengeschichte will have discovered. 

When the dust of demolition has subsided, what 
remains standing? First, the Dimmler krater. 
Humfry Payne thought it ‘obvious’ that this famous 
vase depicted a comic performance. Breitholtz’s 
very thorough discussion shows that that is far from 
obvious. No one but the single dancer is dressed 
up—the gigantic penis of the man with the stick has 
its peer in that of the mineworker on a well-known 
Corinthian plaque (Pfuhl, Masterpieces &c., fig. 17)— 
and Breitholtz’s own suggestion is that the scenes 
represent events in a potter's workshop; cf. MDAI (A) 
xiv (1889), pp. 150 ff. But the weakest element in 
an argument of which much is cogent and salutary 
is the interpretation of Evroc, Opedardpo; and Oupixo; 
as slaves’ names. Secondly, Ekphantides fr. 2. 
This fragment, corrupt and obscure though it is, 
certainly said something derogatory about ‘Megarian 
comedy’ (why, otherwise, should Aspasius have 
cited it in a comment on EN 1129a 23?), so that 
emphasis on its ‘uncertainty’ is beside the point. 
Breitholtz deals with it by a double plea: (e) ‘Mega- 
rian’ was a general word of derogatory applica- 
tion, = ‘cheap’, ‘coarse’, ‘tasteless’, and (6) in any 
case, Ekphantides does not imply that Megarian was 
older than Attic comedy. The latter is true, and 
the former is defensible and could be true. Breitholtz 
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demands proof (his italics) of the priority of Dorian 
comedy. But the student of Greek literary origins 
is seldom in a position to prove anything; he must 
content himself with pointers, and I am not sure 
that Breitholtz has shown that ail the pointers which 
appear to converge on archaic Dorian comedy really 
point nowhere at all. Some consideration is owed 
to the compromise hypothesis that comic drama 
with spoken dialogue was substantially older both 
in Attica and in the Doric-speaking regions than the 
incorporation of comedy in the City Dionysia. 
K. J. Dover. 


Bacon (Heten H.) Barbarians in Greek 
Tragedy. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1961. Pp. xii + 201. £2 2s. od. 

The author has carried out a useful piece of 
research with skill and good judgment. She set 
out to examine, as factually as possible, the references 
to foreigners in Greek tragedy, in order to discover 
what use was made by the three tragedians of the 
knowledge available to them about the barbarian 
world (physical appearance, costume, culture, reli- 
gion, and soon). She finds interesting and, I think, 
valid differences between them. Contrary to a 
general impression, Aeschylus does not ‘orientalise’ 
vaguely or decoratively, but uses available know- 
ledge concretely and realistically, as his dramatic 
thernes demand, so that he appears in the welcome 
light of a poet in full intellectual control of his art. 
The impression of a strictly ‘Hellenic’ Sophocles 
rejecting the ‘oriental’ interests of his predecessor 
results from the subject-matter of the plays pre- 
served and disappears when the Sophoclean frag- 
ments are taken into consideration: Sophocles uses 
‘foreign local colour’ even in plays which are rela- 
tively late. He seems, however, less addicted than 
Aeschylus to foreign geography; he avoids fabulous 
lore, having perhaps a bias towards ‘the more 
scientific criteria of truth set up by Herodotus’. 
Euripides is in contrast with both his 
What interests him is not the specific details of 
nationality, but the fact—and the implications—of 
foreignness. ‘Nobly enduring, or wildly and cun- 
ningly vengeful, [his barbarians] are the types of the 
outsider, the exploitable caste, or nation, or sex, of 
every period. What this theme means in the plays 
of Euripides is material for a separate study.’ 

It is to be hoped that Miss Bacon will give us 
such a study. Although in her present book she has 
aimed to be factual, fact can often not be separated 
from interpretation; her discussion of the Septem on 
pp. 37f. is good literary criticism. Occasionally 
perhaps, she could have gone a little more deeply 
into context, even within the limits she sets herself. 
She cites two passages of Euripides in which the word 
BdpBapo; ‘loses all reference to nationality and 
means only savage, evil, crucl, etc.’ (p. 12). This 
goes too far—farther, it may be, than she really 
intends. Tro. 764-5 contains a deliberate paradox; 
Hee. 1129-31 is spoken by a contemptuous Greek. 
The reference in both cases is to the intrinsic moral 
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inferiority attributed to barbarians by Greek con- 
vention. An ironic handling of this theme is charac- 
teristic of Euripides. It may be noted that, when, 
more rarely (cf. p. ss et it occurs in Aeschylus, it 
can also be ironical. Aesch. Suppl. 760 f. and o62 f. 
have irony, if (as is probable) the Egyptians defeated 
the Argives in battle. In so far as the theme is 
found in the Agamemnon, the arrogant assumption of 
Greek superiority is exposed by the bearing of 
Cassandra (cf. p 12). 

Despite a few misprints, the book is well printed 
and attractively produced. On p. 30, in the foot- 
note cight lines from the bottom, ‘bad with’ seems 
to have dropped out before ‘foreign’. On p. 76 the 
reference to Aristoxenus should be ‘ap. Athen. 635¢’. 
(P. 151, n. 33) Though the Crefans was probably an 
early play, it was the Cretan Women that was produced 
in 438. 

R. P. Wixntncton-INGRAM. 


LainrortH (I. M.) Antigone and Creon. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Classical 
Philology, 15, 5.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1961. Pp. 183- 
260. Price not stated. 

This study of Sophocles’ Antigone is above all con- 
cerned with the characters, and I must begin by 
objecting to the author’s view of them. Professor 
Linforth virtually identifies himself with Antigone. 
He makes her gentle and affectionate, as well as 
high-minded and The other charac- 
ters he makes creatures of straw. Creon is simply a 
foolish, tyrannical man, Ismene a silly, despicable 
coward. Antigone has a universal and exclusive 
claim on our sympathy throughout. So, on her 
arrest, she stands ‘an object of pity to the chorus and 
the audience’ (this though the chorus plainly speak 
later, line 801, as if it had only just occurred to them 
to pity her), and the rashness in the second strophe 
of the second stasimon is meant really for Creon. 

I cannot believe that this gives a fair impression 
of an audience’s reaction to the play (and it is 
audience-reaction that Linforth claims to recapture). 
Surely it is the conflict of personalities that gives the 
play its bite (of. G. M. Kirkwood’s recent study of 
this aspect of Sophoclean art). No one in his senses 
would deny the towering moral stature of Antigone; 
yet, if the other side is denied significance, the con- 
flict disappears and the play becomes melodrama. 
Persons who have one virtue developed to an extreme 
commonly lack others. Sophocles seems to make it 
perfectly clear that Antigone is harsh and hurtful, at 
least effectively and for the purpose of these particular 
dramatic exchanges, to Ismene. On the other hand, 
he makes Ismene display those very qualities which 
Linforth denies her and transfers to Antigone—a 
sense of realism as well as a genuine, self-effacing 
affection for her sister. And surely Ismene displays 
a courage of her own in facing Creon? How has 
Linforth contrived to represent matters otherwise? 
Partly by imputing to Antigone a great many 
‘stream-of-consciousness’ thoughts which are not in 
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the Greek, and partly by reading wrong implications 
into what is. I have space here for only one illus- 
tration of this: from 548 wai tis flog pot cot Aedepery 
gldoz; he concludes that Ismene ‘can lament the mere 
prospect of living unhappily” (my italics). 

As he underestimates the conflict of character, so 
he underestimates the ideological conflict. He never 
discusses those vague and elusive entities, the 
Unwritten Laws (merely quoting a non-committal 
statement about them from Ehrenberg’s Sophocles and 
Pericles), but assumes that there is an absolute duty 
to bury the dead, including Polynices. Creon’s 
conduct therefore is ‘reprehensible throughout’. 
Legally and socially, this is naive. Even if the law 
about burying al! the dead was absolute in fifth- 
century Athens (and it is by no means clear that it 
was), this would not necessarily apply to the dimly- 
apprehended legendary past as pictured by Sopho- 
cles, Creon has a case, and this is what largely makes 
the drama, What he does suffer from, as Linforth 
points out far more cogently at the end of the book, 
is dysboulia, i.e. political unwisdom, failure to read 
correctly and deal appropriately with the particular 
human situation with which he is faced. 

I am sorry to disagree so strongly with Professor 
Linforth on these points, because on others 1 admire 
him greatly. He shows much sensitiveness and 
perceptivencss about the Greck as poetry. He is illu- 
minating on the meaning of individual words (such 
as diyedg in line 471). He writes in a clear, clegant 
English, which is always readable, and he encourages 
one to think about the Antigone as literature. 

j. H. Kets. 


Rommuty (J. pe) L'évolution du pathétique 
d@'Eschyle & Euripide. Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 1961. Pp. 148. NFr. 12. 

This book is mainly concerned with comparing 
the way in which Aeschylus and Euripides present 
certain aspects of their themes, especially their treat- 
ment of deeds of violence and their consequences, 
and the relation between their dramatic habits and 
their general outlook. ‘The author's main thesis is 
that whereas in Aeschylus the stress is on action 
together with the fears and tensions that accompany 
it, in Euripides what happens is less important 
because it has no framework of reference and thus no 
meaning; what matters, or what interests Euripides, 
is the effect on the minds of those concerned, ‘le 
contre-coup psychologique’. Of the two emotions 
which Aristotle especially associated with tragedy, 
fear is more prominent in Aeschylus, pity in Eur- 
pides, because in Aeschylus men believe in a divine 
government and though they fear its anger they can 
seck to appease the divine powers and conform to 
their will. In Euripides, however (in the tragedies), 
men face suffering in which they see no meaning oF 
purpose; they can only endure and be pitied. So 
in the Eumenides Orestes feels terror in face of the 

Erinyes but reacts against it, secking purification at 

Delphi and judgment in Athens. In Euripides 

Orestes is the helpless, passive victim of bouts of 
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illness physical and mental, though in this case he 
does know why he suffers and does wake to feverish 
energy before the end of the play. In the Heracles, 
however, there is no cxplanation, other than the 
purely mythological, for the madness of Heracles, 
and he wakens to realisation of a dreadful and irre- 
yocable act which he could not possibly have 
foreseen or avoided, whose consequences he must 
now endure. 

To take one or two further illustrations of the same 
basic contrast, the author reminds us that in the 
Choephori Aeschylus presents on the stage the 
encounter of Orestes and Clytemmnestra, the drawn 
sword, the bared breast, all but the final stroke, and 
characteristically includes in this scene the first sign 
ef doubt or hesitation in Orestes. Euripides on 
the other hand limits the actual murder scene to a line 
and a half spoken by Clytemnestra within and four 
lines of comment by the chorus, but continues with a 
scene of sixty lines full of the mental anguish of 
Orestes and Electra as they look back on what they 
have done. Again, spectacular effects are charac- 
teristic of both Aeschylus and Euripides, but in 
Aeschylus they are generally used to emphasise action 
and conflict, as in the last scene of the Supplices, in 
the pursuit of Orestes by the Erinyes, in the last 
scene of the Prometheus, whereas in Euripides effects 
of dyig are associated more with scenes of helpless 
lament, as at the end of the Troades or when the family 
of Herakles arrayed for death are before us. 

I have given only a specimen of the author's 
method. The validity of the main argument depends 
on the cumulative effect of a large number of com- 
parisons, some of which in isolation might be other- 
wise explained, To appreciate this one must of 
course study the author's own exposition, which is 
much better put, more muancé, than any summary 
could suggest. The contrast between Aeschylus and 
Euripides is the main point, but there are also refer- 
ences to Sophocles, whom the author regards as in 
this connexion intermediate between the other two 
dramatists. She rnghtly finds some correlation 
between the differences she is discussing and differ- 
ences in the Zeitgest of the first half of the fifth 
century and of its last decades; whether we can speak 
of a general tendency in Greek drama, as the title 
of the book suggests, is more doubtful, since so hittle of 
Sophocles has survived and practically nothing of the 
bulk of tragedy apart from the big three. 

Not all comparisons put forward are equally illu- 
minating. For instance to illustrate a contrast 
between Euripides and Sophocles the author com- 
pares scenes in the Trachiniae and the Hippolytus 
where in each play the hero is exhibited mortally 
injured and in great agony. She contrasts the pathos 
and resignation of Hippolytus with the rage and 
fighting spirit which Herakles even now displays; but 
this contrast may be due to the pre-established 
character of Herakles more than to any general 
characteristic which distinguishes Sophocles from 
Euripides. ‘The danger of special studies is of course 
that the writer may tend to see everything in terms 
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of his particular thesis, but in the present study the 
author shows in the Introduction her awareness of 
this and other hazards, and in general her good 
judgment enables her to avoid them. Sometimes it 
seems to me that she overstresses the relative indiffer- 
ence of Euripides to everything except the suffering 
of the victims and the extraction from this of the 
maximum emotional valuc, It may be right that 
Euripides was much more interested in the anguish 
of Heracles than in how or why he was driven to 
madness (and if so perhaps it is a mistake to examine 
too minutely difficulties about the role of Hera and 
what if anything she is supposed to symbolise); but 
in the Bacchoe is it true that Euripides’ only concern 
is to provoke pity for the victims, and that if he had 
been chiefly interested in moral or religious problems 
he would have dealt with them and his characters 
would have discussed them? In the choral odes and 
elsewhere, and indeed in the presentation and shaping 
of the action of the play, questions about the nature 
of Dionysiac religion, the meaning of sophia and so 
on are surely raised though no clear answer is given 
or implied. 

There are other points on which some doubt may 
be felt. For instance to say that in contrast with 
Euripides Aeschylus ‘s’intéresse avant tout A un 
conflit, A une action’ is a littl one-sided, since it 
could also be said that Aeschylus’ tragic thinking 
often beads him away from the presentation of a stage 
conflict. Im the Seplem there is no clash between 
Eteocles and Polyneices (as there is in the Phoenissae), 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra meet but the real 
antagonism is not expressed, and in the Persae every- 
thing is seen through Persian eyes, The agon is 
characteristic rather of Euripides and Sophocles. 
Such scenes of course consist of argument rather than 
action, but in a way this is true of the encounter of 
Orestes and Clytemnestra in Cho. 885-930, though 
these tense moments have a more powerful impact 
than any Euripidean debate, and we see that Orestes 
has a sharp answer with which he will soon end all 
arrument. 

But these and other minor points that might be 
questioned do not affect my opinion that this is a 
valuable study, both for the broad sweep of its main 
argument and for many shrewd comments on matters 
of detail. It is written with the charm and vigour 
that we now expect from the author and those 
interested in Greek tragedy should not miss it. 

P. T. Srevens. 


Apsmrorpuanes, Scholia in Aristophanem. Ed. 
W. J. M. Koster. iv, Jo. Tzetzae commentarii 
in Aristophanem. 1. Prol. et Comm. in Plutum. 
Ed. L. M. Positano. Pp. cxxvili + 965. 2 plates. 
2. Comm. in Nubes. Ed. D. Holwerda. 
Pp. 967-689. 2 plates. Groningen: J. B. Wolters, 
1960. £7 2s. od. 

Dr Johnson said that a woman's preaching was 
like a dog's walking on his hind legs: ‘It is not done 
well: but you are surprised to find it done at all.’ 
It would be too harsh to say the same of the new 
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edition of Tzetzes’ commentaries on Aristophanes, 
since some parts of it are in fact done very well. 
Nevertheless, the fact that it has appeared at all 
remains the most remarkable thing about it. These 
commentaries have never been published before. 
They are difficult to edit and difficult to print, Now 
we have a first part (called ‘fasciculus’, though the 
diminutive ending hardly suits these tomes) contain- 
ing ‘Prolegomena’ by all three editors and the 
commentary on Wealth edited by Lydia Massa 
Positano, and a second containing the commentary 
on Clouds edited by D. Holwerda, A third part, 
which has yet to appear, will contain the commentary 
on Frogs edited by W. J. W. Koster, together with the 
notes of Tzetzes on Anighis and #irds and indexes 
to the whole work. This will give us all the writings 
of Tzetzes on Aristophanes, except for his *Prolego- 
mena’; these the editors are reserving for a later 
volume which will contain all ‘Prolegomena de 
comoedia’, and anyhow they have already been 
published elsewhere. The editors and publishers 
deserve much gratitude from students of Aristo- 
phanes for undertaking this massive task. 

That said, it must be admitted that there are some 
aspects of the work to which the first part of Dr 
Johnson's dictum may be applied, Take the editors’ 
‘Prolegomena’, They include detailed studies of 
the manuscripts and their mutual relationships, and 
also discussions of such topics as the dates of the 
commentaries and their character. They run to 
110 pages. A user of the book will seldom want 
to read straight through this mass of material from 
beginning to end, but he may often want to refer to 
discussions of particular points, He will find it 
difficult. The 110 pages are divided into three 
chapters; they have the illuminating titles ‘Prolego- 
mena I’, ‘Prolegomena II’, and ‘Prolegomena HI’. 
How is the material distributed among the three? 
By subjects? No: a topic like the relationship of 
manuscripts U and Amb, for example, is discussed 
in all three. By authors? I thought so at first; but 
then I found that ‘Prolegomena I’ was written 
partly by Koster and partly by Holwerda. I am 
driven to conclude that the distribution of material 
among the chapters is dictated merely by chance. 

The arrangement of material within the chapters 
is not much better. The first chapter does contain 
four sub-headings (which is more than can be said 
for the other two): “I. Commentarii apud hodiernos 
historia’, ‘If. Commentarii recensiones ct actas’, 
“IL. Exegeseos Tzetzae indoles’, and ‘TV. Codices’. 
I forbear to ask why it is thought appropriate to dis- 
cuss the recensions (that is, the relationship of one 
manuscript to another) before describing the manu- 
scripts themselves (on which discussion of the recen- 
sions must be based), or why generalities about the 
character of Tzetzes’ work should be placed in 
between; instead I merely point out that the four 
sections of the chapter do not in fact cover the topics 
announced in the sub-headings. A reader who 
wants, for instance, an account of manuscript Lut 
will not find it in the section headed ‘Coclices’; he 
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will find it (if he ever does find it) on pages xciv- 
xevii, in the middle of ‘Prolegomena II’. The 
section headed ‘Commentarii recensiones . . .” dis- 
cusses recensions of the commentary on Frogs only; 
*Prolegomena II’ and ‘Prolegomena III’ must be 
consulted on the recensions of the commentarics on 
Wealth and Clouds. In short, one can find what one 
wants in the ‘Prolegomena’ only by plodding 
through from the beginning until one chances upon 
it. The indexes, when they are published, may 
perhaps give some assistance, though I doubt 
whether it will be possible for even the best index to 
make the search easy. 

But within the maze the ‘Prolegomena’ contain a 
great deal of accurate study, ingenious reasoning, 
and sound judgment, The hardest problem dis- 
cussed is that of the recensions: did Tzetzes produce 
only one or two or more successive editions of his 
commentaries, or how are we to explain the differ- 
ences, in some places only trivial but in others 
fundamental, between the versions offered by sur- 
viving manuscripts? The problem varies from play 
to play, and even from one part to another of a 
single play, and it is discussed separately by the three 
editors for the commentaries which they respectively 
edit. All three discussions are admirably careful and 
thorough, and to me (who, I should make clear, have 
not personally collated or inspected the manuscripts 
involved) carry conviction in all essential points. 
The most ingenious of all is the one 
(pp. exiii-cxvii) in which Holwerda reconstructs the 
pagination of Tzetzes’ own autograph text of his 
commentary on Clouds. This is a masterly piece of 

1 turn now from the ‘Prolegomena’ to the text. 
The difficulties of presenting a text of which different 
recensions are offered by the manuscripts are satis- 
factorily solved: where two quite different versions 
exist, they appear in parallel columns; where a 
scholium is common to both recensions (or where 
only one recension exists), it is printed right across 
the page. Below is the apparatus criticus, and beneath 
that, at the foot of each page, are references to parallel 
passages in the other Aristophanic scholia and else- 
where. For the commentary on Wealth, Massa 
Positano has also two further sections at the end: 
one for glosses, and one for ‘Animadversiones 
criticae’. Holwerda, dealing with the commentary 
on Clouds, dispenses with these two sections by 
including the glosses among the scholia (while dis- 
tinguishing them by the sign J), and by combining 
his notes with the references to parallel passages at 
the foot of each page. Holwerda’s arrangement is 
the better of the two, because with Massa Positano’s 
the reader has to keep his eye on three different pages 
simultaneously (or four, if he also has before him a 
text of Aristophanes). 

The apparatus criticus is selective, not exhaustive; 
on pp. cx-cxi Massa Positano gives examples of the 
trivial scribal errors which she omits from it. Never- 
theless many very small errors are still included. 
This policy is the right one for an edition of this 
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kind, which is likely to be used mainly by specialists. 
The important thing is to make available to scholars 
the text offered by the manuscripts, and it is better 
that scholars should be able to judge for themselves 
which variant readings are important than that the 
editors should suppress any evidence which might 
conceivably be of interest. There are, however, 
other ways in which the epparatus might well have 
been shortened. For example, Massa Positano uses 
double brackets (()) in the text to mark words 
contained in Lut but omitted in Amb, and yet for 
every such passage she also writes superfluously 
‘Lut, om. Amb’. Again, on p. 72 appears the 
note (one of many similar notes): ‘Oud: signum 
mensurae longae supra v Lut, signa mensurae brevis 
et longac Amb’, Why not just ‘Otud¢ Lut, Oijpnds 
Amb’? 

In her footnotes to the text and in her ‘Animadver- 
siones criticae’ Massa Positano adduces a large 
quantity of parallel passages and illustrative material. 
Her industry is laudable, but perhaps she might have 
done better to omit a few of the less relevant refer- 
ences and include instead rather more explanatory 
notes and comment of a kind really deserving the 
epithet ‘criticus’. And with all her assiduity she 
occasionally misses an important reference. For the 
commentary on Wealth 1146, for instance, in con- 
nexion with the amnesty of 403 B.c., she mentions 
(p. 290) Ath, Pol. 39.6 and (p. 363) the almost 
worthless sch. Luc. 44.7, but omits the much more 
detailed account in Andokides 1.80-99. 

Holwerda is a neater editor than Massa Positano, 
and avoids her prolixity. But this very virtue of 
neatness sometimes leads him into a different 
fault: unnecessary endation. em P. 399 line 4, 
has an example. The manuscripts agree in offer- 
ing iyayéuny. The imperfect would be more 
appropriate, and is actually used soon afterwards, 
and so Holwerda emends to sjyéuny. But perhaps 
in his use of tenses Tzetzes was less precise than 
Holwerda. Massa Positano is superior in this 
respect; she is more ready to write (e.g. p. 50): ‘ne 
Tzetzam ipsum corrigerem timui’. 

Holwerda’s apparatus records about 225 changes 
of his own in the text, Massa Positano’s about 180. 
Many of these are very small, sometimes involving 
no more than a change of accent or the addition of 
« subscript. But some are of more significance. 
On p. 194, lines 24-5, for instance, the text has 
elra éyytrara deuviorres, cira év ty yeipl, where 
elra év ti) is Massa Positano’s emendation of abrdr ja). 
This is excellent. I will mention just two conjectures 
which seem to me less satisfactory. On p. 3 line 20, 
Massa Positano’s dvedpecrovr will hardly do, because it 
means ‘hard to please’ (of a person) and we need 
‘unpleasant’ (of a thing); possibly dveyepé> (which 
can have cither meaning) may be right. On 
p. 434 line 1, Holwerda emends éy tj zodsreia to 
apéxov tf xolsteig. I dislike this, not merely 
because he has to postulate corruption in four 
distinct stages (which is an improbably large number, 
though” of course by no means impossible), but 
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because éy Ti xoditeig may be right, meaning 
‘constitutional’ (Demosthenes 20.122 has a phrase 
which is similar, even though not quite an exact 
parallel). 

I look forward to seeing the final part of this edi- 
tion, and also the future volumes containing other 
Aristophanic scholia. 

Dovetas MacDoweEtt. 


Getzer (THomas) 
bei Aristophanes: 
Struktur der attischen alten Komédie. 
Pp. xiv + 296. Zetemata, Heft 23: C. H. 
Beck, Minchen, 1960. 

This very careful and full re-examination of one 
of the recurrent structural patterns in Aristophanic 
comedy is based on the author's Basel dissertation of 
1953. It might, not too fancifully, be said to mark 
the centenary of its subject; for if the main impetus 
to studies of structure in Aristophanes came from 
Zieliriski’s Gliederung der altattischen Komédie of 1885, 
which is commemorated in much of the terminology 
now standard, the general modern concept of an 
epirrhematic agon can be held to originate with 
Rossbach and Westphal (1856); and the term agon 
itself derives from a suggestion made by Bergk in 
1850. 

For this study, as for Koerte in RE, s.v. ‘Komédie’ 
(1921), the canon of the epirrhematic agon is con- 
stituted by twelve passages in the extant plays, which 
are grouped together by criteria based on their form. 
After an Introduction, and a section of brief general 
remarks on each of the twelve passages in turn, 
Gelzer proceeds to a hundred pages of analysis and 
discussion which give a valuable and generously 
detailed accoynt of their many points of similarity 
and variation, and examine the form, as a whole and 
in its parts, in terms of basic pattern, content (i.c. 
themes, arrangement, style), and dramatic function. 
This part of the book, though sometimes slow- 
moving to a degree, makes a well-balanced distinc- 
tion between observation and inference, and along- 
side much that is obvious or commonly known, it 
brings out much that is neither. There appear from 
the outset two sub-groups of epirrhematic agon. By 
comparison with the analyses in Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dithyramb . . . (now available in a revised edition by 
T. B. L. Webster, 1962), Gelzer’s major sub-group 
of nine comprises ‘Agon II’ of Knights, ‘Agon I’ 
and ‘Agon II’ of Clouds, and those of Wasps (526-727), 
Birds, Lys. (not 1014-42), and Frogs, together with 
the ‘Half-Agons’ of Eccl. and Plut.; it is called ‘Agon 
in the Diallage’, being regarded as akin to a process 
of arbitration (pp. 47-72). The other three are 
Knights 903-460 (‘Agon I’), together with Wasps 
334-402 and Birds 927-99, which Pickard-Cambridge 
analyses differently: these are distinguished as “Agon 
after the Parodos’, not without some reservations 
about Anights (p. 72). From this limited but complex 
material, generalisation is sometimes desperately 
difficult, and inevitably, on returning to the texts, 
one pauses to wonder how often the constructions 
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made are asking too much of them. This considera- 
tion recurs apropos of the next forty pages, which 
first consider a series of passages regarded as anal- 
ogous to the epirrhematic agon in form or content 
(but excluded from the canon), and then discuss the 
three plays without a canonical epirrhematic agon 
at all, Ach., Peace, Thes. Pp. 138-51 argue at 
length that Clouds 314-477 is made up from 
rearranged remnants of a ‘diallage-agon’ from the 
first version of the play. This goes far beyond the 
evidence, and is open to serious objections: but in 
general, if Ach. and Peace, the plays of 425 and 421, 
are considered untrue to type as a result of special 
circumstances, other special circumstances can be 
thought of with reference to the first part of the 
Clouds of 423. A dramatist may exploit a pattern 
repeatedly without feeling rigorously bound to it; 
and this, in some sense, is certainly what Aristophanes 
does. 

The last part of the book (pp. 179-288) is rather 
less fully documented and worked out, and pro- 
fessedly more speculative, since it attempts in effect 
to give the study a wider context by tracing the 
history of Comedy with special reference to the agon; 
it is here that the limited evidence for structure from 
the fragments is invoked, and it is here too that the 
lack of extensive pre-Aristophanic texts makes itself 
felt: of. K. J. Dover, in Fifty Years of Classical Scholar- 
ship (ed. Platnauer), p. 112. Gelzer recognises the 
difficulties of arguing back from Aristophanes, but 
nevertheless docs so, arriving at a brauchtiimliches 
Diallage-Spiel, consisting of parodos, epirrhematic 
agon and exodos (in which the victor of the agon was 
prone to go off in marriage-revel with a Baoidew); 
this somehow fused with two other distinct elements, 
a kind of choral performance corresponding to the 
anapacsts and syzygy of the parabasis, and an actors’ 
performance corresponding to the prologue (?) and 
episodic scenes, The treatment of the evidence for 
early comic performances strikes me as one of the , 
less satisfactory things in the book, and is marred 
by avoidable errors and misconceptions (e.g. on 
early padded dancers and on phiyakes); but in this 
field some further work is promised (p. 230, n.2). I 
am considerably happier with pp: 238~76, a 
essay on developments of the agon in Aristophanes, 
which says some good things well, and effectively 
reiterates some of the points made earlier from a 
different viewpoint. 

In matters of detail and bibliographical docu- 
mentation, there is again much that is good, even 
though in a work of this scale there are bound to be 
remarks where additions, subtractions and qualifi- 
cations seem necessary. I mention some examples: 
p. 21, the note on bird dances (after Lawler) should 
also quote Fraenkel in Eranos 48 (1950) at p. 83; 
p. 80, in referring to Frogs 905 f., should mention the 
arrangement of speakers in the MSS.; p. 163 n. 2, 
on Frogs 1309 ff.: see also A. M. Dale, Lyric Metres, 
146 f. (this book is lacking from the bibliography). I 
do not see what rdr yeodonowr in 846 or yeodots zorets 
in Ach. 411 have to do with metre. P. 173, the note 
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on the plot of Eur. Telephus (after Miller), requires 
modification in the light of the new fragments 
referred to, and now republished by Rea, P. Oxy. 27. 
2460; p. 285 ff., on the Arbitration Scene in Menan- 
der, Epitr., could well quote Quintilian, Jnst. Or. 
x 1.70. There are three efficient indexes; the few 
slips of pen or print I noticed were trivial, including 
*Philokleon’ for ‘Strepsiades’ (p, 102, last para.), and 
the misplacing of the first two lines of p. 288 at the 
foot of the block of text. [A corrected page has since 
been supplied for the review copy.] 
E. W. Hanpiey. 


Arnorr (P.) Greek Scenic Conventions in the 
Fifth Century B.C. Oxford: the Clarendon 
Press. 1962. Pp. xii + 147. £1 75. 6d. 

Conclusive answers to the of the form 
and function of the classical theatre can only be 
expected if the approach is made from many angles. 
Therefore, the contribution of scholars who have 
enriched their methods through the experience 
gained in ‘the hard school of practical production’ is 
indeed invaluable, provided that they are not misled 
by exclusively modern stage notions into adopting 
principles inapplicable to the theatrical reality of the 
fifth century 8.c. 

The promise of this ‘combined’ method, explicitly 
stated in the preface, is conscientiously kept by the 
author throughout this book, which goes much further 
than his Introduction to the Greek Theatre, in so far as it 
is a specialist's work mainly addressed to a public 
with a fairly advanced knowledge of the subject. 
A great deal is taken for granted; many details are 
simply hinted at: the author does not aim at giving 
us a detailed picture of the theatre at a certain stage 
of its development. As he is primarily concerned 
with the production of the plays, it is very reasonable 
that he should only deal with those aspects of the 
whole question which might, in his judgment, have 
a bearing on the performance: raised platform, per- 
manent stage properties, mechanical devices, scenery, 
all of which have given rise to interminable argu- 
ments among scholars during the last cighty years. 

The problem of whether or not a raised platform 
existed in the fifth century is fully discussed in the 
first two chapters. A. adopts the view that a stage 
of moderate height existed even as carly as Aeschylus. 
This assumption has been unjustifiably rejected by 
many scholars, including Dérpfeld and Pickard- 
Cambridge, who overlooked its merits; for such a 
platform would in fact have provided a conspicuous 
place for the actors, as the histrionic clement grew 
more and more predominant in the performance, 
without hindering the free intermingling between 
chorus and actors, which, as the author points out, is 
confined to a few rather exceptional cases. The 
tradition, whose unanimity he claims for this view, 
hardly amounts to more than a few ambiguous 
passages found in very late sources, and the archaco- 
logical evidence does not offer sufficient support. 
We are, therefore, on much safer ground when the 
texts, on thorough examination, yield reinforcing 
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indications, viz. (a) allusions pointing to some kind 
of elevation in the scene of action; (6) chorus’ and 
actors’ movements accounted for only by the presence 
of a raised stage. 

It is mainly on the same kind of evidence that A. 
bases his theory (third and fourth chapters) that the 
altar, so persistently recurring in many plays, was a 
permanent stage property. It should be noted, 
however, that: (a) many of the extant plays do not 
require such a property; (6) those which need one 
could not be casily staged if the altar always occu- 
pied the same position, i.c. before the door; (¢) some- 
times it was only by adding such movable objects that 
elementary changes of scenery could be made. 
Besides, why should a wooden altar, which was never 
used for ritual purposes, be left there to obstruct, 
e.g. the opening of Philoctetes’ cave? Because, as 
A. maintains (sixth chapter), all the plays, no 
matter what scenic decoration is suggested by their 
scene of action, were enacted in front of an 
able background. The Greek theatre of the fifth 
century was highly conventional; the tendency 
towards illusion and spectacle was typical of later 
times, when the responsibility for the performance 
was transferred from the poct to the interpreter. 
The Elizabethan and Japanese theatre are constantly 
used as sources of arguments in support of this view. 
But, quite apart from the fact that a close comparison 
between, ¢.g., Euripidesand Shakespeare, would reveal 
many obvious differences in plot construction and in 
the exploitation of time and, above all, space possi- 
bilities, if this extreme attitude about scenic con- 
ventions were pressed too hard, A.’s line of approach 
to the whole question would suffer from a serious 
inconsistency: when the spoken word is given the 
absolute power of transforming an unchangeable 
background at any given moment, by merely 
appealing to the audience’s imagination, how could 
the texts be used as sources of information? The 
author, however, taking as his basis the reasonable 
assumption that no ancient playwright-producer 
could ever pose himself an insoluble problem, and 
using exclusively text indications, attempts many 
interesting interpretations of crucial scenes—three 
appendices are wholly devoted to the most prob- 
lematic of these. And here lies the chief value of 
the book. 

But it is for this reason, perhaps, that a striking 
carelessness in argumentation here and there must be 
pointed out. P, 22, ¢.g. we are asked to believe that 
the chorus of Aeschylus’ Supplices, consisting of fifty 
members, is performing out of the orchestra for nearly 
one-third of the play (208-508), whereas p. 40 it is 
stated that, if the chorus ‘have to leave the orchestra, 
they must return to it as quickly as possible’; 
PP- 33-4. Owing to an apparent misinterpretation of 
Wasps 1342 ff. it is implied that the official flute- 
player, presumably dressed as hetaira, plays the 
part of a mute, although verses 1345 and 1368 ff. 
clearly indicate that the auletris came from the 
banquet in the house; p. 98 we read that Iphigencia 
in Iphigenia in Tauris 1068 ff. ‘supplicates some 
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persons unspecified’ who ‘may have been the atten- 
dants who brought on Orestes and Pylades’, and all 
this in complete disregard of the text which informs 
us that it is the women of the chorus that she is 
beseeching (cf. in particular verses 1056-7, 1061, 
1071-2 and 1075 ff.); p. 52 the altar in the scene of 
action of the Jon is called ‘inessential but appro- 
priate’, whereas one of the most exciting scenes of 
the play, the one leading to the anagnorisis (1250- 
1405), is largely enacted round the altar; p. 43 an 
approximate estimate of the height of the scene 
building is based on the fact (?) that ‘two scenes in 
Euripides call for an actor to leap from the roof to 
the ground’, ic. the Phrygian in the Orestes and 
Euadne in the Supplices; yet the former scene is most 
unlikely to have been performed in such a way and 
in the latter the actor could not have leapt to the 
ground, simply because there was no ‘ground’ behind 
the scene. There are many arguments in the book 
which are marred by mistakes of this sort. 
N. Hourmovuziapes. 


Personenwechsel in Menanders 

(Sitz. dsterreich. Akad., phil.-hist. 

Klasse, 294, 5.) Vienna: R. M. Rohrer. 
1960. Pp.g1. 6.5. 6o. 

In recent articles on the Electra (Rh. Mus., ic 1956, 
47-92) and the Heraclidae (Philol., c. 1956, 207-34) of 
Euripides, Stoess! has put forward the view that our 
manuscripts faithfully preserve the poct’s own 
attributions of the speeches to the individual charac- 
ters. The present work, whose format closely 
resembles that of the Electra article, makes a similar 
claim for the Dyscolus papyrus. St. presents his 
main argument in the opening section of his book: 
in the papyrus, he alleges, the method used to 
indicate speaker and change of speaker (paragraphi, 
double points, and occasional marginal or interlinear 
indications of speakers’ names) is a systematic one, 
the play for this purpose being divided into some 
forty-six ‘dialogue units’ in which a fixed number 
of from one to three characters participate. At 
the beginning of each unit the names of the partici- 
pants are normally indicated on the papyrus, the 
subsequent changes of speaker being marked only 
by paragraphi and double points. According to 
St., this system goes back to Menander’s own 
autograph of the play, which has been copied with 
surprising accuracy by a succession of scribes down 
to the extant third-century Bodmer papyrus. 

St.’s conclusions run counter to the views gener- 
ally accepted today about the textual tradition of 
both Menander and Euripides,’ although there is 
perhaps something to be said for the theory that 
the method of speaker identification used in the 
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1 Cf. (for Menander) A. Gudeman, Grundriss zur 
Geschichte der klassischen Philologie? 38 n. 2, J. Andricu, 
Le Dialogue antique, 93 f£., R. Cantarella, RIL xciii 
1959, 82, and the Dyscolus editions (e.g. Kraus, 12 f., 
J. Martin, 19); (for Euripides) D. L. Page's edition 
of the Medea, pp. xxxvii ff. 
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Bodmer papyrus goes back beyond the Alexandrian 
editions to the time of new comedy at least (of. 
M. Pope, Acta Classica, iii 1960, 40 ff., citing papyro- 
logical evidence that St. ignores). But even if we 
allow that this method is as old as Menander, it 
has first to be shown that the generations of scribes 
between Menander and the Bodmer papyrus have 
introduced no (or practically no) errors in copying 
down the paragraphi and double points, before 
we can accept the speaker indications in our papyrus 
as authentic. In fact, although St. frequently 
claims that scribal errors of this kind are surprisingly 
rare in the Dyscolus, his claims go beyond the facts. 
For instance, St. fails to notice that the postu- 
lated scribal accuracy falls off badly towards the end 
of the play: in the last two hundred lines we must posit 
at least twelve errors of ascription or speech division. 
Thus the papyrus is no more infallible a guide to this 
aspect of the tradition than it is to the text of the play 
itself, and one of the main props for St.’s argu- 
ments is shown to be faulty. 

Nor are these arguments themselves always com- 
pletely convincing. St. maintains that the identi- 
fication of the character who enters with the sheep 
in Act II as Zixewv payeipos could have been made 
only by Menander and not by any later scholar. 
In this, he seriously underestimates the intelligence 


-of Alexandria. There are several motifs in the 


Dyscolus which Menander repeats in other plays 
(c.g. the joke at 438-g = Plautus (Menander), Aul., 
567-8: on the close relationship between these two 
plays see especially W. Ludwig, Philol., cv 1961, 
247 ff, and W. Kraus, Serta Phil. Aenip. 1962, 185 ff.), 
and it is unlikely that Menander’s Dyscolus was 
the only new-comedy play where the cook entered 
with a sheep; thus the scholars of Alexandria had 
only to compare other parallel scenes in order 
to argue that in the Dyscolus also the man who 
brought the sheep was the cook, even if they were 
not intelligent enough to take the hint from 263 f. 
St. uses this same argument when discussing the 
identification of Chaereas as 0 zapacrog in the 
character list (but see Lloyd-Jones’ edition, ad loc.) 
and of Simice as ypan; in the margin at 574 (‘hardly 
the work of a scholar or copyist’, St., but the 
description ypav; is an obvious one, of. 587). 

In fact, all that St.’s arguments prove is that 
the person responsible for the method of character 
indication was reasonably intelligent and fairly 
consistent—not absolutely consistent, for imper- 
fections in the alleged system reveal themselves, At 
249, for instance, we find Topyi written in the 
margin, but the characters who have spoken 233-48 
continue speaking: it is special pleading on St.’s 
part here to say that a new ‘dialogue unit’ must 
begin at 249. The same is true of the marginal 
name appended to 419: this does not mark the 
beginning of a new ‘unit’, as St. claims, but was 
presumably added just to help along the reader of 
the papyrus. At times, too, St.’s theories would 
lead us to expect marginal names at places in the 
Bodmer papyrus where they do not in fact occur: 
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666 is a case in point. Here Sostratus enters to 
deliver his monologue about Cnemon’s rescue, and 
accordingly St. posits the beginning of a new 
‘dialogue unit’, but Sostratus’ name is absent from 
the margin. St. finds this difficult to explain; 
drawing attention to a dark shadow which appears 
according to the photograph on the left margin of 
the papyrus at this point, he asks whether this may 
indicate an erasure of Sostratus’ name here. Of 
course, a certain decision could not be reached 
without investigation of the papyrus itself;* but why 
should we thus be led to assume a completely sense- 
less erasure rather than adopt what seems to be the 
likeliest explanation: a stupid omission on the part 
of a copyist? 

Yet even though St.’s basic theories may be 
challenged, the value of his book is only partially 
affected thereby. The larger part of the work is a 
running commentary on the play, with particular 
but not exclusive attention paid to the distribution 
of the speeches and identification of the speakers. 
This commentary contains much interesting and 
often valuable illustrative and interpretative material. 
St.’s eagerness to accept the division and attribu- 
tion of the speeches as indicated in the papyrus 
enables him to show that many scholars (including 
the ed. princ.) have been too ready to neglect the 
directions of the papyrus without sufficient reason: 
I single out St.’s comments on 102 (d¢ dpyidac); 
203 ff. (correcting V. Martin; St.’s suggestion is 
now communis opinio, but it is important to remember 
that it is only because of such arguments as St.’s 
here that general agreement has been reached); 
363-5 (given to Gorgias, against Post and Lloyd- 
Jones); 375 ff. (a vindication of St.’s_ methodo- 
logy); 503 (with Diano and Zuntz); 556 (with 
Thierfelder and Turner); and 617-1q (where 
St. suggests, with Kraus, that Davus enters Gor- 
gias’ house while Gorgias and Sostratus enter the 
shrine). Of course, given the particular difficulties 
associated with this papyrus, it is inevitable that 
some of St.’s interpretations will appear wrong. 
In 138-44, for instance, many scholars will not 
agree with St. when he denies the existence of a 
double point after fedtucre in the Bodmer papyrus, 
or when he is led by his theories to give 142-3 to 
Pyrrhias. One doubts also St.’s interpretations of 
177-8 (the conventional view of Gallavotti, Turner 
and the Australians seems preferable), go1-2 (sec 
van Groningen), 430 ff. (Ritchie’s theory of a speak- 
ing part for Sostratus’ mother requires one to 
assume a basic omission of information on the part 
of the papyrus, and perhaps for this reason is too 
easily rejected by St.). 


* But we ought to bear in mind the late P. W. 
Harsh’s comments on shadows and the like in the 
photographs of the Bodmer papyrus: ‘useless dots of 
ink, sometimes flecks . . . occur throughout the 
manuscript . . . sometimes a dot appears in the 
photograph where there is nothing remarkable in the 
papyrus’ (Gnomon, xxxi 1959, 579). 
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In most of the above places, the distribution of 
speeches and the identity of the speakers have been 
cardinal factors in the argument. Appended is a 
selection of passages where St.’s interpretations 
may be challenged on other grounds. 142: éxiextov 
is surely first person. P. 29, n. 74: can one assume 
from the frequency of his oaths that Sostratus is a 
very pious young man? 353-4: the implausibility 
of the supplements is indicated by the tortuousness 
of the arguments sustaining them. 552: St. (with 
Barigazzi) explains Getas’ failure to recognise his 
master as due to the fact that Sostratus is still wearing 
the clothes of a farm labourer; more plausible 
explanations are Getas’ steadfast refusal to look in 
the right direction (comic delaying tactics: ¢f. 
Duckworth, Nature of Roman Comedy, 112) and the 
smoke in Getas’ eyes (Post, A7P Ixxxii 1961, 103). 
599-600: there is no question of malice: the offer 
is a genuine one. 637, 660-2: St.’s theory that 
Gorgias’ cry (637) induces some of the women in the 
shrine to mill out on to the stage is based on a mis- 
interpretation of 660-2, where Sicon is speaking 
back into the shrine. P. 74, n. 265: perhaps the 
proposition about Gorgias’ marriage was adum- 
brated in the missing verses 756-60, but Gorgias could 
not have agreed to it there, or else the repudiation 
at 822 ff. would be nonsensical. 

This book seems to have been produced in a 
hurry, as is indicated partly by the large number of 
misprints, not all of which are noted in the corrigenda. 
And yet, despite all the imperfections alleged in this 
review, I have no doubt that St.’s Personenwechsel 
will act as a very useful olerpos, stimulating all 
students of the Dyscolus to reconsider their own 
cherished theories. 

W. G. Arnott. 


MeNnAnDeR. The Bad-Tempered Man, or The 
Misanthrope. Trans. P. Vellacott. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. xxi + 50. 
10s. 6d. 

One happy result of the discovery of the Dyskolos 
is that it is now possible to produce on the stage a 
complete play of Menander more or less as he wrote 
it and, through the media of translations, to intro- 
duce to a wider public the most celebrated comic 
poet of antiquity. This translation by Philip Vella- 
cott, already well known as the translator of Aeschy- 
lus and Euripides for the Penguin Classics, was 
commissioned by the B.B.C. for a broadcast perform- 
ance of the play on the Third Programme in October 
1959- 

It is based mainly on the Oxford Text of the play, 
as Vellacott explains in an interesting introduction 
where perhaps the excellence of what is largely a 
producer’s play is underestimated. However, on 
one or two occasions the translator makes conjectures 
or interpretations of his own; these may be dramatic- 
ally more effective, but they are not always what 
Menander intended. Thus Vellacott names the 
daughter of Cnemon Myrrhine, although scholars 
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are pretty well that Myrrhine is Cnemon’s 
wile, not his daughter (pedants will find the trans- 
lator’s defence of this renaming on p. xiv distinctly 
odd); and Simice is introduced into the final scene 
a3 @ participant in the ragging of Cnemon, although 
this would require four speaking parts. 

The translation itself is done in free verse, the 
length of the lines very roughly corresponding to 
the original, The style is perhaps correctly and in 
the best sense prosaic, but Dluminated by flashes of 
wit (c.g. ‘state of holy acrimony’, 17). Occasionally 
one feels that a rendering is stilted, or out of towch 
with modern idiom. This is especially true of the 
oaths and invective: ‘to the crows’ (492), ‘you 
damned offal’ (460), and ‘plague rot you’ (510) are 
not the expressions that one would expect the modern 
counterparts of Menander’s characters to use. But 
the following passage (490-8) will give a fair indica- 
tion of this translation’s many merits and occasional 
weaknesses. 


Sicon: I go and cook for thousands of people up in 

town; 

I pester their neighbours, borrowing sauce- 
pans right and left. 

If you want anything, you've got to butter ‘em 
up. Suppose 

An old man answers the door, I say, “How are 
you, Dad?" 

Or, ‘Grandad’; if it's a hag, I call her Ma; or 
if 

She's middle-aged, ‘Priestess’; a kitchen-maid 
I call housekeeper. 

But you—you're only fit for the rope: you're 
ignorant. 


Inaccuracies of rendering seem to be very few 
indeed: perhaps one should note 288, where ‘crime’ 
misses the overtones of Gromor; 320, ‘for the chance 
of that’ turns an indefinite into a final clause; and 
675, where the slang use of ypedots is not understood. 
At 425, ‘you was’ deserves castigation: there is no 
bad grammar in the Greck; and the pointed remarks 
in 245-6 and 644-7 could have been turned more 
incively. Tut these are small flaws in a workman- 
bke version. 

I have noted only one misprint: on p. 21, two 
lines from the bottom, the semi-colon should precede, 
not follow ‘get’. 

W. G. Arnott. 


Kakeins (J.T.) Der thaukydideische Epitaphios: 
ein stilistischer Kommentar. § (/ctemata, 
26.) Munich: C. H. Beck. 1961. Pp. xii + 
rig. DM 14.80. 

This is a revised version of a work which appeared 
in Modern Greek in 1941. Hitherto it has been 
known mainly through the references made to it 
by Gomme in his Commentary. It consists of a 
detailed study of Thucydides’ style in the Epitaphias, 
from which it is claimed that certain conclusions can 
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be drawn about the nature of the speech and the date 
of its composition. 

Professor Kakridis’ stylistic analysis is delicate and 
perceptive. He succeeds in showing that Thucy- 
dides’ use of ornamental figures is far more subtle 
than is generally realised, and that the form of this 
speech adds emphasis and meaning to its content. 
Word-order, word-length, rhythm, sound, syntax, 
ete., are all instruments used by Thucydides with 
infinite skill for this purpose. Kakridis’ chapter by 
chapter analysis on these lines makes fascinating 
reading, and a varicty of interesting points emerge. 
He brings to light, for instance, some highly complex 
interlacing of stylistic figures; a good example of this 
is shown in 39.4. I think he is inclined to overstress 
the connexion between form and meaning and, per- 
haps, to overestimate its significance. Nevertheless, 
his original and sensitive treatment for the most 
part carries conviction and makes a significant con- 
tribution to the study of Thucydides’ style. 

Far less acceptable are some of the general con- 
clusions which Kakridis draws about the speech. He 
believes that the Epitaphios was written by Thucydides. 
as an apologia for Pericles after the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, and that it was addressed to the dis- 
illusioned and embittered post-war Athenians. 
Hence he takes té Jester in 41.5 to refer, not 
to Pericles’ audience of 491, but to the citizens of 
Athens about 400 and their reaction against Pericles" 
foreign policy. The arguments made in support of 
this theory seem to me weak and unconvincing. 
Kakridis claims that the gfdeor mentioned in 95.2 
would be inappropriately ascribed to Pericles’ audi- 
ence who would all be edvo7, but that it would natur- 
ally reflect the bitter feelings of the Athenians after 
their defcat. This seems fanciful. The sentence in 
question is merely one of many statements in 
Thucydidean speeches which have a general rather 
than a particular significance. Again, Kakridis’ 
deduction that the dead are made to appear as 
defeated in 49.1 is unwarranted. This is based on 
the theory that fpar must refer to the 
military failure of Athens, rather than to the personal 
fate of the fallen. The reasons given for deducing 
this seem to me entirely inadequate. In these as 
in other points of interpretation Kakridis over- 
elaborates and sees subtleties of meaning which are 
not in the Greek. 

Kakridis is no doubt right when he argues that 
the speech is Thucydidean rather than Periclean. 
He may also be right in believing with Schwartz and 
others that it was composed after the end of the 
Peloponnesian War, although 1 do not think that 
he provides any new evidence of importance to prove 
this. What I find entirely unconvincing is his theory 
that the Epitephios was a sort of political tract 
addressed to the Athenians embittered by their defeat. 

It seems to me a pity that Kakridis tried to com- 
bine his admirable stylistic study with a consideration 
of these larger questions to which, as far as I can see, 
it has little relevance. 


H. La. Hupson-Wiwiase. 
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Kxocu (W.) Die in Platons 
Nomoi. (Klassisch-philologische Studien, 23.) 
Wiesbaden: ©. Harrassowitz, 1960. Pp. x + 
ro. DM 17. 

This lithe book performs the useful service of 
bringing some order into chaos. Part one cluci- 
dates the political principles of the Lawes that affect 
the legislation; parts two and three present (in 
German only) the entire penal code of the Laws, 
book by book and crime by crime, with explanatory 
comment; part four then collects and discusses the 
penalties according to category—corporal punish- 
ment, imprisonment, etc. This is all admirable: 
anything that arranges the penal code of the Laws 
in an intelligible fashion is to be welcomed. 

But is the book anything more than codification?’ 
Knoch indeed claims that the historical background 
to the Laws has had enough attention (pp. 22 ff) 
and that Plato's penal code now needs thorough- 
going examination in the light of Plato's own political 
principles rather than against the background of 
contemporary practice, This sounds reasonable 
enough; but the results seem curiously meagre. 
Do we really need to be told, after a discussion of life- 
imprisonment for heresy, that this penalty shows how 
important religion is in the life of the state (p. 146)? 
This must surely be abundantly clear to the least 
attentive reader of the Laws, The “Schlusswort" 
contains only a glimpse of the obvious (p. 161): 
‘(die Strafbestimmungen] weitgehend aus Platons 
eigenem philosophi Denken erklirt werden 
kénnen und miissen’. We should indeed consider it 
a paradox if the case were otherwise, and in any case 
it is explicit on every page of the Laws. But what is 
explicit needs no explanation; what does need 

explanation in Plato's penal code are those features 
which are original to it—that is, where Plato has not 
adopted, but significantly adapted, contemporary law. 

About these points Plato is seldom explicit; but they 

are precisely those which are most likely to be illumin- 

ating, for when Plato goes to the trouble of re-writing 

Greek law, we can be sure something important is at 

stake. It is of course true that the gaps in our know- 

ledge of Attic law are huge, but when anything is 
known, we cannot afford toignore it. Yet Knoch, as 

a matter of policy, consistently docs so. Something 

can be gained, by way of clarity ofarrangement, by con- 

fining one’s attention to the Laws, but much is lost, 

Knoch makes two clementary analyses of the 
penal code—by crime and by punishment. These 
obviously have their uses, but they are limited ones. 
Properly to appraise Plato's legislation would require 
a great many different approaches to the criminal 
code: what penalties, for instance, are associated with 
what particular crimes? What determines whether 
a penalty is subject to appeal? What determines 
whether a foreigner shall receive a lighter or a 
heavier punishment than a citizen? Many such 
questions need to be answered, and they all require 
a different arrangement and analysis of the material. 
Such topics are indeed glanced at in this book, but are 
never treated systematically. 
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Readers would be wise to treat with reserve 
Knoch’s translations in parts two and three: his own 
glosses sometimes creep in (e.g. p. 55 0.5). [tis best 
to turn straight from the reference to the Greek text. 
The comments appended to the translations can be 
treated lightly: they contain a large element of 
paraphrase. 

This book, then, codifies rather than analyses, but 
the codification has been thoroughly and con- 
scientiously done. One could register disagreement 
on a number of small points, but it is difficult to point 
to actual errors. The work is likely to be most useful 
as a reference book; it contains the preliminary 
sorting and arrangement necessary for those who may 
wish to penetrate more deeply into the complexities 
of Plato's later thought. 

Trevor J. SAUNDERS. 


Deweteius. <A Greek Critic: Demetrius on 
Style. Ed. G. M. A. Grube. (The Phoenix, 
supplementary vol. iv.) Toronto: University 
Press (London; Oxford U.P.). 1961. Pp. ix + 
171. £2. 

Professor Grube, who during the past decade has 
made a number of contributions to the study of 
Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, including a 
rendering of ‘Longinus’ (New York, 1957), has now 
produced a more substantial work in this annotated 
translation (with full-scale Introduction and two 
Appendices) of the treatise of Demetrius, On Sole. 
The volume is the fourth in the series published 
under the auspices of The Phoentx and inaugurated in 
1952 by Studies in Honour of Gilbert Norwood. It is 
intended to serve a double purpose, to introduce 
the essay of this sensible, and often sensitive, Greek 
critic to a wider circle of classical and non-classical 
readers, and at the same time to incorporate the 
results of the author's investigations into the complex 
problem of its date. The general reader will find 
this a serviceable translation, with good notes 
(including the original Greck of many of Deme- 
trius’ quotations) neatly and conveniently placed at 
the foot of the page—though it may be regretted 
that, perhaps through considerations of space, Pro- 
fessor Grube has not included any of those apt 
illustrations from English poetry and prose which 
distinguished the earlier commentary of W. Rhys 
Roberts. Useful, also, to the general reader will be 
the lucid account of ancient criticism (pp. 1-22), 
which brings out the difference between the philo- 
sophical and the rhetorical approach and the salient 
characteristics of individual critics. But the classical 
specialist who is familiar with the treatise will be 
particularly interested in the discussion of its date 
(pp. 99-56), and the new examination of its technical 
terminology and linguistic usage (Appendix 1). 

It has been the almost unanimous opinion of 
scholars for the past eighty years that this is not the 
work of the Phalerean. With this opinion the author 
agrees, but he argues in favour of a date far earlier 
than most of the various dates which have been 
proposed. It is true that Wilhelm Kroll (who, 
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incidentally, is twice wrongly referred to as F, 
Kroll) considered that it might have been written 
¢. 200 #.¢., but he admitted that some of the argu- 
ments for a much later date could not be lightly 
dismissed (P.-W., RE Suppbd. 7, Rhetorit, col. 1ozg— 
roto). €. Hammer had placed it c. 100 s.c. (Progr., 
Landshut, 1883), but there has long been a strong 
body of opinion which attributes it to the Roman 
imperial period. The work of late nineteenth- 
century dissertation-writers who took this view 
filtered down into the edition of Rhys Roberts 
(Cambridge, 1902), and L. Radermacher, in his 
edition (Leipzig, 1901), had already reinforced it 
with new and independent arguments. Grube is 
very critical of this opinion, and maintains that the 
treatise is a product of early Alexandrian scholar- 
ship, composed ¢. 270-B.c. 

He examines the arguments drawn from allusions 
to persons and other allegedly ‘late’ references and 
decides that they are not cogent (pp. 99-46). He 
argues that the manner in which Demetrius adapts 
and develops Aristotelian doctrine shows that he must 
have used Aristotle directly. (with occasional supple- 
ments from Theophrastus) rather than through some 
intermediate source (pp. 92-9). But, in the 
reviewer's opinion, he devotes too little space to 
proving his contention that the presentation by 
Demetrius of a fourfold classification of style is 
appropriate to the immediately post-Aristotelian 
era (pp. 50-2), especially as he has elsewhere rejected 
the Theophrastean origin of the three ‘types’ (AJP 73 
[1952], pp 251-67). On the other hand, some 
important observations are made on rhetorical 
terminology. He rightly remarks that even as carly 
as the fourth century s.c., this was quite highly 
developed. He cites, for instance (p. 8, n. 6), 
examples from Plato's Phaedrus (255-67) and, most 
important, in Appendix LI, studies the Ahelorica ad 
Alexandrum carefully with a view to showing that, if 
the date of this treatise were not already fairly 
established, much of its terminology might well 
strike a reader as late. Fortified with a better 
Lexicon (L.5.") than his predecessors, Grube is also 
more prepared to look for cognate forms which 
existed in the classical period. This is a sound 
approach, and, even though at some points his work 
contains an element of special pleading, the upshot 
is that in future the evidence drawn from terminology 
will need to be more carefully weighed, There 
seems, nevertheless, to be a serious omission in the 
discusion (p. 150) of the term Adyioc. Many 
scholars (including Rhys Roberts, p, 55 and especially 
p. 290) have drawn attention to the rather striking 
similarity of Demetrius 38 dipfowar 62 dnd tod 
picpadonpeot, (x. yapaxtipo;), Grasp rity Aayior 
évoudfovmr and Phrynichus, p. 168 Lob.: Adproz - 
mg of soddol déyourme éai tot dewot elveiy wai 
tyyiot of tifacw of dpyaio «tA. It was this 
section of Demetrius which led Emil Orth (who had 
published a German translation in 1929) to devote 
a substantial monograph to the term (Logier, Leipzig, 
1926), Whilst Orth would not claim (pp. 34 ff.) 
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that the Demetrius passage enables us to pinpoint 
his date (which he regards, however, as ‘lange nach 
Aristoteles'), he collects the fullest evidence on its 
relative frequency at different periods and its various 
meanings. It would seem hardly possible to recon- 
cile Orth’s results with the claim that Demetrius was 
writing as early as 270 Bc. But, although Grube’s 
dating is by no means free from difficulties, it should 
be acknowledged that his book contains a good 
deal of independent thought and is a contribution 
to the study of Demetrius which subsequent scholars 
will not be able to ignore. 

One small point in conclusion: with regard to 
p. 22, n. 26, it should perhaps be observed, in fairness 
to Rhys Roberts, that his smaller edition of Deme- 
trius, which forms part of a handy volume in the Locb 
series, was not merely a ‘reissue’ of his original text 
and translation; apart from writing a fresh Intro- 
duction, he revised his previous work, and, whilst 
necessarily omitting much of his major commentary, 
introduced some notes which were quite new, and 
brought his Bibliography up to date (1927). 

5. F. Bonner. 


Lucian. Trans. M.D. Macleod. Vol. vii. (Loeb.) 
London: W. Heinemann. t961. Pp. xi + 
476. 18s, 

The text provided in this volume is a great improve- 
ment on any that was previously available. In the 
Dialogues of the Courtesans it mainly follows the 
edition of K. Mras (1930): in the Dialogues of the 
Dead, of the Sea-gods and of the Gods it is based on 
Mr Macleod’s own collations of [, B and 2 and 
makes use of some unpublished work of Nilén. In 
these three groups of dialogues the order of J” is 
restored, and makes Lucian’s incorporation of earlier 
material more apparent. For example, five of the 
2D. mort. which deal in rather a pedestrian way with 
inheritance are in J” and this edition numbered 
consecutively 15 to 19: the traditional numbering is 
26, 11, 7s 5+ 27: 

The conjecture alel for def in D. mort. 15, (346) 
neatly restores a Homeric reference, and “Ayapvedc 
for "Axaprdriog in D. mer. 7 (298) is the most satis- 
factory solution proposed for this passage, though 
the gaciis awkward. Rothstein’s conjecture, quoted 
by Macleod, accounts for the paoi but expresses a 
sentiment inconsistent with the speaker’s other 
remarks in the dialogue. “dr appears with the 
future in D, mar. 11 (906) for” dy Sumijtera: ane 
D. mer. 4 (288) dxocdoet pip dv These examples 
seem less certain than those collected in the author's 
article in CQ vi (1956) in spite of the manuscript 
authority. In the second case dij’ ef twa edpoyuey 
precedes and both passages would be subject to 
phonetic confusion (unaccented © with n and ex 
with ez.). 

Introductions and footnotes are concise and 
helpful, giving all the explanation that most readers 
will require of such matters as the ‘horns’ and the 
‘crocodile’, mythology, art and references to other 
authors. There are longer discussions of Lycurgus 
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(D, deorum 22), Adrasteia/Nemesis (D. mer. 6) and 
Meyapeds (D. mer. 15). The pun on the name 
Dromo (D. mer. 10, footnote) raises the question 
whether other names such as Chenidas and Philostra- 
tus, which have meaning in the New Comedy 
manner, might also be better explained. 

There are a few misprints, mostly in the English 
but unlikely to mislead anyone. 

Ten of the dialogues in this book were omitted, 
pudoris causa, from the admirable translation of the 
Fowler brothers (1905). Mr Macleod copes tact- 
fully with all difficulties of subject-matter and his 
version is accurate and vigorous, with language 
beautifully accommodated to character. E.g. D. 
deorum q (217) Zeus: EO ye 6 wardpatog* én" gue 
atréy . . . (Fowler) “Whew! I have a rival, I 
find’. (Macleod) ‘The enterprising old devil! 
Supplanting me!" D. deorum 1g (292) Aphrodite: 
Gere modddaic dzelinca ... (Fowler) ‘I have told 
him many a time that if he would not behave himself 
I would break his artillery for him." (Macleod) 
‘So I've threatened him time and again, if he doesn't 
stop it, ll smash his archery set.’ 

Two minor points: D. deorum 22 (249) tod diortcov 
rd xduora is surely ‘D's achievements’ rather than 
‘all that’s best in D.": and D. mort. 16 (947) why 
‘Methuselah’? Ifa proper name is needed, Tithonus 
is at hand in the next dialogue. 

B. J. Sus. 


Poutarce. Ddatriba isiaca e dialoghi delfici. 
Ed, and trans. V. Cilento.  (Iside ¢ Osiride. 
La E delfica. I responsi della Pizia. I 
tramonto degli oracoli.) Florence: Sansoni. 
1962. Pp. xxxv + 486. 1 plate, L. 5,000. 
This attractively produced volume should do a 
good deal to gain more readers for some of Plutarch’s 
essays which are of particular interest to students of 
ancient religion—and not only, of course, of ancient 
religion. The De Pythiae Oraculis, among other 
things, gives a vivid picture of ancient tourism: 
things are not go very different at Delphi today, 
except that the guides, mercifully, cannot read the 
inscriptions (cf. 9954). Cilento has not attempted 
a full critical recension of the text, and there is no 
apparatus, But, as is clear from his Tavola delle 
Lezioni Adottate (pp. 407-11), he has shown the sound 
judgment and intelligent, by mo means excessive, 
conservatism in his handling of a number of textual 
problems which anyone who knows the superb 
critical commentary, which accompanies his transla- 
tion of Plotinus, will expect. At De Iside 959 B one 
would perhaps like to know rather more about the 
inscriptions mentioned to confirm the reading 
pmiinc on the strength of some MSS. notes of 
Donadoni, and a cross-reference seems to be needed 
here to the Jndice dei Nomi e delle Cose notevoli s.v. 
Albero. This index is of rather doubtful usefulness: 
the information given is sometimes inadequate, and 
even misleading to a reader who is not already 
well informed. On the other hand the references to 
sources and parallel passages at the foot of each page, 
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with the Tarola at the end, are reliable and extremely 
weful to the reader of an author as addicted to, often 
inaccurate, quotation as Plutarch. 

The translation (facing the text) is clear, accurate, 
and, as far as a foreigner can judge, elegant. The 
introduction is a most attractive csay on Plutarch 
and Delphi which, with Cilento’s other Plutarchan 
esays (in Traspozioni dell’ Antico, Milan, Ricciardi 
1961), everyone interested in either should read. 
There is also a short and very clear history of the text 
prefixed to the tables at the end. 

A. H. AmssTaonc. 


Vitnorc (E.) A Tentative Grammar of Myce- 
naean Greek. (Studia Graeca ct Latina 
Gothoburgensia, ix.) Géteborg: Institute of 
Classical Studies. 1960. Pp. 169. Sw.kr. 92. 

The author is well aware of the ‘premature and 
presumptuous’ nature of this essay: we may be glad 
he still obeyed the inner promptings leading to this 
serviceable systematisation of the Mycenaean lan- 
guage material, He presents the phonology, mor- 
phology, syntax and word-formation thoroughly, and 
prefaces the grammar proper with sections on the 
dialectal position of this type of Greek, and on the 
signs, their values, and the spelling rules, His 
bibliography is fairly full to 1958, sporadic for 1959; 
the word-index is helpful, but would be more so if 
throughout the book the section-numbers were better 
placed to catch the eye. It is good policy to accom- 
pany each paradigm with a more or less exhaustive 
list of class-members; an occasional excursus venti- 
lates a particular problem (e.g. ekege on pp. 129 f.). 
The tabular presentations, as of ablaut forms 
(pp. 48 £) and of adjectives of material (p. 150), are 
very convenient. Fresh editions of the texts, 
improved bibliographical compilations, new con- 
ventions of transcription (e.g. “Wingspread’—hence 
the seriptio continua of this review) and new finds and 
theories have already conspired to make this book 
obsolescent. But very little of it is obsolete; the 
following comments are offered in the hope that its 
title of ‘tentative’ may soon be transmuted at least to 
‘provisional’. 

On sign-values (to the table on p. 24 add sign 8 
and renumber 426 as go) Vilborg is excessively for- 
bearing to others’ guesses. He leaves open one door 
which might be firmly shut, for gu is not a possible 
value for the table on p. 28: Aumaja is wrongly 
explained (pp. 49, 53) in that ;er7) shows a samprasi- 
rana treatment of initial cluster *g*n-, and Myc. du- 
is expected; there remain “gv, etc., and* g4u, etc.— 
the former is simplified in Greck as in wamrds (see 
Allen, Lingua 7 (1958), pp. 190 ff.) and Myc. obli- 
gingly offers Aapinija PY Vn 46, and the latter is 
sometimes reduced to velar plus labial vowel, and 
so in Myc. perekwfa PY An 172, removing the last 
hope of gu. Aite PY Un 1321 (found 1957) might 
have been added to PY An 218 as further support 
for the equation 34 = ai, (p. 26). 

One more recent suggestion would have filled two 
gaps: the absence of an acc. sing. for -ew stems (p. 93) 
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and the lack of explanation, except for panicky 
attempts (cf p. 49), for the anomalous feminines 
without w (ijera, etce.). If Lejeune (RPA 95 (1961), 
pp. 195 Hf.) is right to offer acc. sing. -en, the feminines 
may derive from a u-less masculine, as Jéawa 
derives from a t-less variant of Adew. Of course, 
wanatato exists beside wanascl. On p. 59 meno is 
read as min(njos with no suggestion of this ever being 
anom, sing. This is sound: the apparently nomina- 
tive accompanying nouns in the KN Fp tablets are 
probably genitives lacking the final -jo (cf. Vilborg, 
p- 57: Pedersen thought that the IE o-stem nom. and 
gen. sing. were originally identical anyway). 

A different opinion is possible tediously often; this 
is not Vilborg’s fault. Pp. 51, 109: enewo is hardly 
from *e-neun with prothetic vowel, especially if read 
as ennewo (*enum/newn?). P. 83: nasal stem cat. pl. 
rather in -an (<*nn)? P. 10g: apedoke may be 
ape(E\sdoke; not a ‘certain’ example of augment, 
anyhow. Pp. 115 f: on fereja see Seemerenyi, ALLS 
January 29, 1959; and Arc. éffer is a poor basis for 
assuming an athematic infinitive in -en (preferably, 
perena read as gopijra: would balance Arc. gporiras 
and corroborate the verb-type CoC-ej-d, as in torogejo- 
meno). Pp. 108, 118 f.: does not detasaio KN L G41 
give verbal status to detote KN L G42 (cf. Thumb- 
Scherer, p. 954)? P. 199: this “dative of respect’ is 
strictly instrumental (hereabouts see Householder, 
Glotta 38 (1959), pp. 5 ff). 

Mere corrections include: p. zo: the middle 
ending -fo/i) was common-Greek. P. 21: Attic 
latijp is quotable (Soph. Tr. 1209); Eé is not cer- 
tainly Tonic (correct on p. 121). P. 44: [y] should 
not be listed as a phoneme. P. 46 line 20: for 
‘palatal’ read ‘labial’. P. 53: gowktoro is misplaced 
(the dissimilation is here after uw; and it could be 
caused by the preceding Iabiovelar). P. too line 
25: for ‘Cypr.’read *Cret." P. 118 line 10: the reference 
to Heubeck is missing. 


N. E, Covumag. 
Sure (G, P.) Essays in Mycenaean and 
Homeric Greek. (Australian Humanities 


Research Council Monographs, 8.) Melbourne: 
University Press for A.H.R.C. (London: Cam- 
bridge U.P.). tg61. Pp. vii + 56. 155. 

This booklet may be fairly described as an appen- 
dix to Profesor Shipp’s Studies in the Language of 
Homer (Cambridge, 1953), which was completed just 
too soon to take advantage of the decipherment of 
the Linear B script. However, rather than exploit 
the new material, Shipp prefers to deny its relevance 
to the problems of the Homeric dialect. He seems 
to favour an extremely recent date for the latest 
material in the poems, since he suggests that B g62 f. 
is a protest against Cleisthenes’ reforms of the 
Athenian army organisation (p. 37). 

The first half of the booklet: is a fierce broadside 
directed against a small article I published a few 
years ago in Minoica (Berlin 1958), pp. 116-22, 
comparing the Homeric vocabulary with that of the 
Mycenaean documents, Had this been presented 
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asa watertight proof of the Mycenacan origin of the 
Homeric vocabulary, it would have been sunk 
without trace. In fact most of Shipp's shot passes 
harmlessly through the loopholes I had left. Evi- 
dence which by itself is open to attack is none the 
les valuable when it reinforces a generally accepted 
theory. Since there seems to be some misconception 
here, it may be advisable to restate the theoretical 
basis for such a comparison. 

Poets use a number of words which are not part 
of the vocabulary of ordinary speech; these are 
either inventions of the poct (as new compounds or 
derivatives, transferences to new senses) or inheri- 
tances. The latter include a number of obsolete 
words which have reached the poet through a 
literary tradition, whether written or not, and have 
in many cases been part of the poetic stock-in-trade 
for centuries. But at some point in time an obsolete 
word must have been in current use; many of the 
expressions of the Authorised Version which strike 
us a8 poctic were normal English in the reign of 
James 1, Now it has been demonstrated that some 
factual items in the Homeric poems have been 
transmitted from the Mycenaean age; and Sir M. 
Bowra has shown that some words or usages of words 
in the epics, which are alien to the prevailing Ionic 
dialect, recur in ordinary use in Arcadian and 
Cypriot, thus establishing the probability that they 
have a common origin in Mycenaean Greek. While 
it is impossible to assert that any word must have 
been part of the poetic vocabulary in the Mycenaean 
period, it is none the less of interest to compare the 
Mycenaean and Homeric vocabularies, bearing in 
mind the different subjects of administrative records 
and poetry, and subtracting any words which 
remained in later Greek part of the everyday vocabu- 
lary. If we find that more than a few words or 
usages, obsolete in Homer, were current in 
Mycenaean, we shall probably be justified in con- 
eluding that some at least owe their place in Homer 
to continuous transmission from the Mycenacan 
period. ; 

Some of Shipp's strictures on individual words 
may be justified; Gusvt should perhaps be with- 
drawn from the list, since it is now clear that the 
Mycenaean sense is, at least in some contexts (e.g. 
PY Sb 1315), ‘head-stall for horses’, which was 
apparently maintained in Theisalian, and could 
therefore have reached Homer from that source. 
But I will put up two more targets which have 
emerged from recently published texts: éyyeiq = 
e-te-ija PY Va 1924.1, a more specific form than 
Eyyos; and alsa = jai-sa PY Eq 1426.9 (the word 
is almost certainly complete, since ai stands only as 
initial syllable of a word or of the second member of a 
compound), : 

A note by Dr A. P. Treweek (p. 18) rightly suggests. 
abandoning the derivation of tizela from *h" twr-+ 
to the phonetic difficulties may be added the observa- 
tion that tables with four legs are more sophisticated 
than those with three. The metrical difficulties 
would be obviated if we accept H. Mahlestein’s 
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sugeestion (Athenaeum 46 (1955) pp. 361-5) that 5 
survived in Mycenacan speech but was represented 
in writing by o: thus */fpeza, like perhaps *Aphfaita, 
ef, Cret. "Agopdira, or dvdpdryta [~~ ~~] for *anrtata. 

The second section is a postscript to Shipp's 
earlier study of -. He now concludes that the 
older function is more prominent in Homer, while 
that which is secondary from the I-E standpoint 
was found more useful in Mycenacan. If this is 
correct, it leads to the interesting inference (not 
mentioned by Shipp) that, whether or not Myccnacan 
represents a separate line of development, the tradi- 
tion represented by Homer actually goes back 
further than the Mycenaean period. It is probably 
impossible to infer the original usage of this suffix on 
comparative grounds; and it tends to be overlooked 
that Wedic has it only combined with other termina- 
tions (-s instr. pl., -ar dat. abl. pl., -dm instr. dat. abl. 
dual). The Mycenaean use does appear to be con- 
sistent: the number is normally plural, the function 
either instrumental, or with place-names probably 
ablative rather than locative (sec P. H. Ibevski, 
Ablativot, Instrumentalot i Lokativot, Skopje, 1961). 
The inconsistencies of the Homeric use are at least 
partly duc to incorrect archaism, and this is a shaky 
foundation on which to build theories. 

Four short essays attack, with some justification, 
Leumann’s views of yvaretdm, codvmainado; and 
émopxém, and, with less, Page's remarks on the epithet 
évpapedicn, 

Joux CHADWICK, 


Dave (S.) The Phaistos Disk and the Eteo- 
Praisos. Johannesburg: Witwatersrand Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. Pp. 36. Price not stated. 

This book is, a5 it were, an appendix to one not 
yet written. We are invited to accept the author's 
decipherment of Minoan Linear A into Hittite as 
proved, and to join him in a mopping up operation 
against the remaining pockets of resistance. His 
first objective is the (assumed single) script of the 
Arkalochori bronze axe and the Phaistos Disk, and 
his method of attack is the discredited one of un- 
assisted sign-recognition., ‘Fifteen signs at least 
are common to Linear A and to the Phaistos Disk’, he 
claims (p. 9), and ingenuously adds (p. 1) that this 
is ‘many more than Pendlebury supposed’, Even 
so thirty signs are left unmatched, But these too 
are promptly (p. 15) allotted sound values. We are 
never told how, and therefore can only judge by the 
plausibility of the result. Is the writing system 
reasonable? Do the translations make sense? 

The answer to the first question is a decided no, 
The proposed syllabary, if true, would be a gramma- 
tological wonder. Only thirty syllables are allowed 
for. Eleven of these have no sign to represent them, 
while others are granted three, four, or even five 
apiece. The possibilities of variation are further 
multiplied by the assumed spelling rules. For 
example w (which has five signs of its own) can be 


represented by any of the signs for a, a, or ot 
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(making a total of fourteen). Initial A can be 
omitted or inserted at whim. So can all final 
consonants including stops. The resulting freedom, 
by which any word can be more or less spelt to choice, 
strikes Davis as a virtue (p. 16): “The artist printer, 
for such he may safely be called, extended the spelling 
of his words as much as he could (ef. English Chol- 
mondoley, Featherstonchaugh), even introducing 
different signs—all of which still had the same value 
as each other—in order’to enhance the artistic effect 
that picture writing could produce. (Cf. the 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics.) ‘To achieve this effect he 
often introduced numerous silent vowels and 
consonants.” 

The deciphered texts, thus unconvincingly 
obtained, are themselves unconvincing. All that is 
read of the axe (sixteen syllabic signs) is “Mana... 
dedicated ...". The Disk is said to record the 
building and dedication of the Palace of Phaistos 
by a man called Nokeul, information which 
repeated with few variations some dozen times. 
This is sense one could only agree to under com- 
pulsion. But there is no compulsion either in the 
arbitrary spelling rules or in the imperfect Hittite 
that emerges. For cxample Davis six times translates 
arci- (‘rise’) as ‘raise’. Since he docs not defend 
the transitive meaning (elsewhere unattested) but 
merely refers (p. 21 nm. 3) to Friedrich one can only 
suppose that he has misunderstood Friedrich's 
German gloss ‘sich erheben’. 

The Eteocretan inscriptions of a millennium later 
are also translated into Hittite dedicatory texts. 
Proper names (unverifiable) are frequently assumed. 
The certainty of the Greek lettering imposes little 
restraint on the phonetic interpretation. Within a 
single inscription @ is taken to stand successively for 
t, h, and k; 9 for a; a for & The letters every are 
said to spell the Hittite henkta/hinkta (which was 
pronounced yinkt}—the same word that was recog- 
nised on the axe under the guise of no-da, But for 
the greater part of the material Davis offers only occa- 
sional suggestions and the claim that from his 
‘tentative translation it can be seen that the language 
is definitely Hittite’. 

The book contains no internal analysis of the 
scripts that can stand independently of the linguistic 
interpretation. It is therefore all or nothing. 

M. W. M. Pore. 


Jerrery (L. H.) The Local Scripts of Archaic 
Greece. Oxford: the Clarenden Pres. 1961. 
Pp.xx + 416. 72 plates. stable. £7 7s. 

This book has been long awaited, and in a few 
months it will be hard to imagine how we ever 
managed without it. It will be indispensable not 
only for those who are concerned with the subject 
suggested by the title, but for anyone concerned at all 
with archaic inscriptions, whether their interests are 
historical, archacological, linguistic, legal or religious. 

Part I, “The Origin and Transmission of the 

Greek Alphabet’, lucidly argues for an origin at a 

trading post on the Asiatic mainland, with Al Mina 
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as the obvious leading candidate. The author finds 
the argument from absence of inscriptions on Geo- 
metric objects very strong, and comes down for a 
date of origin ¢. 750 .c. The great strength of this 
section is its realism about the psychology and prac- 
tice of learning a new script. The ingenious inventor 
of vowels disappears; error, pronunciation-differ- 
ences and deliberate alteration are allowed to play 
their part in the creation of local scripts. 

Part II, “Writing in Archaic Greece’, first discusses 
the direction of the script and methods of inscribing. 
J. argues for boustrophedon as a normal practice 
from the first, with left to right writing very carly, 
and allows continuous retrograde no real history in 
Greck. Here alone in the book does its long pre- 
publication history appear to have affected the 
argument. I feel that the Pithekoussai cup, with 
its. continuous retrograde, intruded too late into a 
view already formed. There is a good section on 
materials for writing, a most instructive one on the 
subjects of early inscriptions, with the emphasis on 
the absence of carly historical documents, and a 
cautious one on letter-forms as dating evidence, with 
a salutary warning that writing on other materials 
developed faster than writing on stone. 

Part [11, “The Local Scripts’, is far the longest. 
Area by area, we are taken through the history of 
each script, and, by the way, through the problems 
involved in its inscriptions. The catalogues of 
inscriptions, with select bibliographies, have 1o88 
items, and J. has something helpful to say about a 
surprising number of them. To take some examples, 
there is a model discussion of the Perachora kerb- 
stones (pp, 122-4), with the earliest put ¢. 650; a 
treatment of Kleobis and Biton (p. 155) which sticks 
to facts for a change; the inscription on the Dipylon 
oinachoe is shown not to be genuine Attic (p. 68; 
gf. p. 16; sce now the Attic abecedarium, Hesperia 
xxx, 1961, p. 146, R 22, possibly as carly, and 
without the sidelong alpha); a plague is cured 
(p. 269 n. 3); the Apollo temple at Syracuse loses 
some columns (p.265n.5). There are few problems 
of archaic Greek history which are not somewhere 
touched on; J.’s treatment is generally sound and 
economical. 

It would be surprising if, in matters of such 
uncertainty, she always carried conviction. On the 
Peisistratos altar (p. 75), for example, she hardly 
does justice to Thucydides or the archon-list, imply- 
ing, but not saying, that 511-10 is just tolerable for 
the letter-forms, but that 522-21 is not. The 
weight allowed to letter-forms here is denied them 
in discussion of the Aiakes statue (p. 390), where 
there is an uneasy compromise between her better 
judgment (nearest epigraphic parallel 500-490) and 
Buschor's authority in setting the date of the statue 
«50. But how far was Buschor originally influ- 
enced in his dating by the belief that Ainkes was 
Polykrates’ father? And do the statue and the 
inscription have to be contemporary ? 

The problem of how to discuss letter-forms in 
print has been as nearly solved as is possible. Each 
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area has a text-figure in which various letter-forms 
are drawn and numbered. Side-long alpha on the 
Dipylon oinochoe is thus Attica at, and letter-forms 
can then be referred to as yg, ctc. The strain on the 
printer is therefore much eased, and the reader is as 
well served as he can reasonably expect. llustration 
is generous. The plates give us more than 500 
inscriptions; 16 pages of transliteration help the 
faint-hearted to read them, and form a unique 
collection of archaic texts. 

The most serious complaint to be made about this 
book is the lack of a survey of the history of the 
subject. J. addresses herself to those who have 
grown up with the old literature and share her back- 
ground. But, frankly, I do not see why those new 
to the subject in the future should have to read 
Kirchhoff and the rest. They should and will read 
J., and there is just sufficient allusion made to 
‘red’ and ‘blue’ alphabets to puzzle them, without 
enough guidance to solve their puzzles. Some 
things, on the other hand, have been totally sup- 
pressed. One would not, I think, gather from this 
book that it is not so long since the Abu-Simbel 
inscriptions were regarded as crucial evidence for 
the development of the alphabet. It is clear why 
J. thinks they are not, but she does not say so, and 
anybody who starts from this book and reads just a 
little further will soon have some surprises. 

The book has a staggering amount of detail, but 
Press and author have been equal to their task. On 
p. 53 the reference for «t'pfy should be to JG xi 2: 
on p. 78, no. 39 read JG i® p. 272, But that is 
nearly all I have so far found. 

D, M. Lewis, 


Ricurer (G. M. A.) The Archaic Gravestones 
of Attica. London: the Phaidon Press. 1961. 
Pp. vili + 184. 96 plates (= 216 figs,), 22 draw- 
ings in text. £4 195. Gd. 

This splendid re-edition of Archaic Attic Gravestones 
(1944) is virtually a new book, as the changed title 
signifies. ‘The text is in great part re-written, and the 
catalogue of examples contains much additional 
material. Miss Alison Frantz contributes 108 of the 
216 superb photographs, and Professor Margherita 
Guarducei an excellent Appendix on the inscriptions. 
Here Dr Richter renews and amplifies her original 
reconstruction of the development of the charac- 
teristic Attic grave-stele. [ts disappearance some- 
where round 500 8.c. she ascribes rather to the 
gencral climate of this time of rising war than to any 
specific sumptuary laws. This does indeed seem 
sufficient reason, especially if one recalls also the 
perceptive remarks of Miss Evelyn Harrison ( Hes- 
peria 1956) on the effects of a change in social climate 
upon an established artistic fashion: nor should we 
forget that by the late years of the sixth century the 
growing popularity of bronze sculpture must have 
won over many a young apprentice who earlier 
would have gone in for marble work, 

A short Introduction reminds us of the salient 
points of the technique, thoroughly discussed by 
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Dr Richter in AAG and elsewhere: tools, colouring, 
and the six linked types into which she subdivides 
the stelai. She also discusses briefly the origins of 
the funeral stele and its peculiar Attic type (the stele 
of Keramo, JG i* 997, could perhaps be added to the 
prototype in the Keramcikos, p. 9). Then follows 
the Catalogue itself, a masterly exposition of treasure 
after treasure, including a whole pride of early Attic 
sphinxes, at last properly illustrated as a sequence, 
their alert faces helping to fill the many gaps in our 
portrait-gallery of korai between the Berlin ‘goddess’ 
and the Peplos kore. The following notes concern 
minor points only. Type Ja. Is 6 necessarily a 
stele-shaft? Three fragments: 1-2 (moulded edges) 
certainly belong together; 3 has a smoothed underside 
(no moulded edge). None preserves original height 
or thickness. Raubitschek (DAA no, 34) associated 
these in a stele-shaft because he also associated a 
cavetto capital (here 5). But if this capital does 
not belong (and Dr Richter’s argument against it 
seems cogent), what grounds remain for this stele- 
shaft which, if 3 does belong, was, abnormally, not 
monolithic? 3's smoothed underside suggests rather 
the top block of a stepped base, or a pillar-capital; 
1-2’s moulded edges could suit either of these.— 
Would the shaft-cecoration of Type ta be better 
left undecided in a reconstruction? The drawing 
(p. 14) shows, exempli gratia, sphinx 1 (capital) 
with a hypothetical kouros-relief on the shaft. 
Geometric patterns are the only identifiable decora- 
tions on the existing shaft-fragments (7, 8. The 
relief on g (Dermys and Kittylos, Bocotia) is not 
quite analogous, since its figures are frontal, like the 
female ones from Halai (Hesperia 1940, 413, fig. 57) 
and Malessina (Mon. Piot xx, pl. 3); type 
to the provincial areas of Bocotia and Locris?). 
Moreover sphinx 1 sits to left—a rarity, A relief 
below would surely face left also, as in the 
drawing; yet virtually all of these archaic grave- 
relief figures face right. This might suggest that 
the original shaft of 1, at least, had no relief figure. 
Type Ib. Did all these capitals carry sphinxes? A 
long rectangular plinth with a rectangular tenon 
under it, required by the top of capital 21, differs 
markedly from the existing plinth of sphinx 11; and 
the unusual cutting on top of the Lamptrai capital 
(20) seems too wide and shallow for a tenon, yet too 
small and asymmetric for a sphinx-plinth: is a 
statuctte-plinth conceivable here—a horseman to 
right, as in the relief below?——In what wall was 26 
‘tooled for use’?—27: the youth holds a javelin 
(Jathner); for the gorgon below, see now the frag- 
ment Bull. Met. Mus. N.Y. 1958, 187.—35. p- 158: 
copéc for craftsmen, see especially Chr. Karusos, 
Epitumbion Chr. Tsounta 544 {f—36: rveiofe du 
npayp” dya$dr, The assumption on p. 158 that the 
traveller is here wished good fortune is surely right, 
not Friedliinder’s ‘proceed to worthy tasks’, used as 
the translation. Add to the comparative material for 
line 3 Hesperia 1949, 167, and to the bibliography of 
§3 (Sigcion stele) Page, Sappho and Alcacus 152 ff.— 
Type Ic. 52: the likeness to 37 is noted; could one add 
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to this workshop Aouroi* no. 142?— Types Ila-b. 54 
still seerns to me, as it did to Miss Harrison, better 
ascribed to the end of the sixth century.—3g, the 
fragment with a seated mother and baby, is clearly 
sepulchral, as Dr Richter says; which may perhaps 
suggest that the similar stelai showing seated women, 
to which she refers in Excursus Two (‘Heroizing 
Reliefs’), are not in a special (votive) category, but 
are gravestones like 59, the iconographic convention 
for dead wives, no more—nor less—heroised than 
the others. (Is the votive plaque here cited, showing 
worship of a seated female deity, necessarily relevant? 
and the seated figures on Laconian stelai, which 
undoubtedly have a heroising clement in them, are 
not women only, as these.)—6o0 A-B. (‘Theron’s 
stele’), Dr Richter evidently thinks that the simi- 
larities in provenance and looks outweigh the two 
small discrepancies between the extant Agora stele- 
shaft (B) and the lost stele of Theron (A) as drawn by 
Vulliamy ; and surely she is right. ‘To the date here 
“ce. 525" some may prefer the rather carlier dating of 
Miss Harrison, who stressed the thick shaft and the 
separately-carved finial, in type unlike any others 
assigned to Types Ila~b.—61 (also 9, 70): does not 
‘to’ or ‘for’ in this translation, rather than ‘over’, 
blur the meaning of éxé40nxe?—65: measurements of 
top and bottom widths reversed? but even if trans- 
posed, they hardly fit those given for 66, thought by 
some to belong to 65.—75: inscription verse (as 
Appendix), not prose (as catalogue); stoichedon (not 
noted here), indicating that the battered Ietter above 
omikron, if centred squarely, should be alpha rather 
than iota: é’ "Aydfom, not éxi Tdfem? Perhaps a 
youth and older man rather than two youths, since 
the second figure is larger, and wears a himation.— 
79: the Appendix seems to suggest two dates for 
this inscription: ¢. 510-500 on p. 51, but a date near 
37's (ic. 540-35?) on p. 172.—The drawing of 8 
is reversed, and fig: 82 is inverted. Some few trivial 
slips or printer's errors were noted in the text, but to 
list them here would be not merely ungrateful but 
absurd, in view of the masterly quality of the work 
itself, and of the great service done to classical 
scholars and all students of art by the Phaidon 
Press, in producing at this modest price a volume 
whose appearance is worthy of its content. 

L. H. Jerrery. 


Lampe (G. W. H.) Ed. A Patristic Greek Lexi- 
com. Fasc. 1 (a—fapafpém). Oxford: the 
Clarendon Press. 1961. Pp. xlix + 1-288. 


£4 45. od. 

Lamers (G. W. HH.) Ed. A Patristic Greek Lexi- 
con. Fasc. 2° (Papfapedr—edovprafsjres). 
Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 1962. Pp. 289- 
576. £4 45. od. 

appearance—so long awaited and now 
becoming a fact—of this monumental work is an 
event; primarily for students of the Fathers,’ only 


! From this angle, and in a more gencral way, the 
PGL is reviewed in Journ. Eccl. Hist. 1963, part 1. 
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less so for all scholars whose interest in matters 
Greek is not bounded by the date of Demosthenes’ 
death. ‘Both Patristic and Byzantine literature’ 
were excluded as a matter of principle from the 
purview of Liddell-Scott-Jones (Preface, p. x); every- 
thing Christian, that is, except the Greek Bible (an 
exception though was made for ‘the historians and 
poets of the reign of Justinian’). The decision no 
doubt was a practical necessity; it meant, however, 
that the presentation of the Greck copia verborum 
down to ‘roughly a.p. 600° was deficient with regard 
to both the impact of the new religion upon old- 
established words and the changes and innovations 
attested especially in the popular idiom of Christian 
Aleinliteratur such as the a Gospels and 
Acts or the stories and sayings of Egyptian monks. 
The principle adopted moreover led to certain 
oddities. The words dpyiduixoro; and dpynicKxono; 
appear in LSJ (legitimised by their occurrence in 
Justinian’s Novellae), but Synesius—as Greck a poct, 
rhetor and thinker as any—disqualified himself by 
consenting, at the end of his life, to become a bishop; 
Nonnus has been allowed in by halves, but his 
Johannine paraphrase, though cast in the same 
mould as the Dionysiaca, was rejected; Procopius 
of Gaza (less lucky than his namesake) likewise 
had his rhetorical output included but not his 
theology. 

What is lacking in LS7 will be supplied by PGL 
—and vice versa; for ‘no word which is well attested 
in LS7 and has no particular interest for the reader 
of the Fathers is included in PGL’ (thus on p. ix of 
the Preface—which every user of PGL will have to 
study from end to end). The two lexica then have 
to be used in combination. The and 
method of the new lexicon though are different in 
so far as its primary aim is to serve theological 
interests. Accordingly, words which convey essen- 
tial theological concepts are treated in detail; not 
with regard to grammatical or stylistic peculiarities 
but in evidence of the range and development 
of the ideas expressed by them. This approach 
is in fact entirely to the point. Most of the 
‘Fathers’ wrote classical, or at least educated 
Greek; hence new words (apart from elementary 
compounds such as dtiyonows or dxoxafapiapds) 
occur only rarely in their writings and the changed 
connotations of traditional words are by far more 
significant than these. The student of classics will 
from this point of view survey with interest such 
articles as dpery), dalpow (‘devil’), d65a (‘glory’), elxey 
and fwer. He will note, probably with some 
surprise, that even such new and essential Christian 
coinages as évarIpe@aneic and éodprocc had non- 
Christian antecedents (LS7 quote érarfpeaxtw from 
Heliodorus’ novel and &capxo¢—with vastly different 
meaning—from Porphyry); moreover, he will be 
struck by the evidence, so conveniently and fully 
presented, for the extensive use which Christian 
thinkers made of the tenets and methods of Greck 
philosophy. In principle these antecedents are not 
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indicated in PGL, and the few indications which have 
slipped in are not invariably conclusive. Thus s.v. 
aia 1 A 2 (p, 48 r.) ‘Empedocles ap. Stobacus ecl. 
I. 41.53’ is quoted for the notion of ‘blood as sub- 
. This is 3: B 105 in Diels-Kranz*; an 
uncertain warrant, even though Aristotle (de an. 
405 b 4) and many later writers thus understood him; 
for E. is there speaking of ‘thought’ (rdmua); he 
never used the word yvy). Our scholar though 
would need no explicit reference in order to find an 
indubitable and noteworthy echo of the same 
Empedocles quoted from Origen by Epiphanius 
(s.v. duapria, II B g b, p. 82, left) rip peyir . . - 
mpotiuipyers * dyyédov; O& tatras elvar . . . & 
duaptia; 5 duxiaxnodoas Kai totrov évexev els 
tysmplary els todro té6 o@pa Kxataxexieopéras. A 


i 


The care and labour spent upon the elaboration 
of the specifically ‘theological’ arti 


of the Cappadocian Fathers to the crudity of Malalas. 
The spread of the educated Koine of the first cen- 
turies stands out, ¢.g., in the wide i 
more literary Fathers, of the adverb daodtrms 
‘absolutely’ (as in Epictetus); the same incidentally 
confirm (s.v. dxpéfrjc) the soundness, in M. Aurelius 
ii 5, of the transmitted phrase peta rijg dxpefods . . . 
aeprdtyto;; the adjective indicating that its noun is 
to be taken ‘in its full and exact meaning’ (thus also, 
e.g., in Dio Cassius 67 18.1 and 4 pdyos dxpiBrs; of. 
Kron, Mnemos. 1938, 39). Among ancient words 
re-emerging, fpér)(e)iv will be hailed by readers 
of Sappho; depofaré recalls Aristophanes; dxpddpvor 
as defined (s.v.) by Cyrill may be noted by those 
wrestling with the wording of Theocr. xv 112. 
Among many hackneyed new formations, less 
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obvious ones are not lacking; ¢.g. aaoexiaor: and 
droceipdw and poctical ones lke dfado;, ayalidpprtos, 
and many more coined by Synesius (it matters little 
that two of these—dxaportomidas and yaotpapric— 
have been overlooked; but his adj. Groricio¢ means 
‘cause of oneness’ and not merely ‘uniting’ ; cidwAoyapis 
too is wrongly translated ; see Terzaghi ad Ayman. 1. 92). 
While in this section many more spelling errors (such 
as dedidtncand dxpareurroc) have undeservedly gained 
entry, the beautiful vulgar metathesis dgdevym (Passio 
Perpetuae 4) ought to have been quoted s.v, duédpoo. 

This brings us to properly ‘new’ words. There are, 
first, many borrowings from other languages; chicfly 
from Latin (e.c. dpua, dpydda, dpparde, etc., fépraxios, 
Bépyoc, Pilov, fata, i.e. vota, Po'xmor), but also 
Gothic (dpotyyor and -dpio;, through Latin drumgus), 
Syriac (dpotfaror), Persian (fapfayardra:) and 
even Hunnic (Séyea). Finally, there are new and 
pregnant Greek words; some from identifiable roots; 
such as daopedopém ‘to shave’ (ef. padapdtys 
Hippocr.), dpxaiixe (a garment), fovrevpor and 
-itw (‘whip’); also the odd malformation dref 
(Groxe¢); and there are newcomers like fovxi/o)r, 
Botyiw, fifi, Pytdre (of. Schwyzer i 259), Pvtiov. 
Here we are right in the Byzantine Middle Ages. 

No further illustrations will be needed to show 
the outstanding value of this great work. Its 
editor, his collaborators, and the Press deserve our 
gratitude and admiration and every good wish for 
the completion of a task as vast and arduous as it is 
meritorious. 

G. Zuntz. 


Pearson (L.) Popular Ethics in Ancient Greece. 
Stanford: University Press (London: Oxford 
U.P.). 1962. Pp. vii + 262. £2 45. od. 

The aim of this book is said to be ‘to discover 
how the Grecks who were not philosophers reasoned 
with themselves and argued with others over ethical 
issues’. The object is analysis of the principles 


involved rather than mere description, and it is . 


mainly concerned with Athens in the second half of 
the fifth century—the fourth and later centuries are 
deliberately excluded. It is a matter for some 
surprise that the evidence discussed turns out to be 
wholly literary. Inscriptions, vase-paintings and 
other material records, one might suppose, would be 
very important here, and when M. P. Nilsson pub- 
lished his Greek Popular Religion in 1940 it was to these 
rather more than to surviving writers that he turned 
for his material. As for religion, so one would 
expect for popular ethics also that the literary 
evidence alone would be insufficient, and it is 
dangerous to assume in advance that the literary 
evidence for Athens is unique in ancient and modern 
times in that it is always evidence for the feelings of 
the wfole community. 

There is, however, much important work still to be 
done in analysing the ethical implications in the 
literary tradition, and to this the present book makes 
interesting and stimulating contributions. There 
is first a general sketch of the position in the fifth 
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century based upon material from Plato, Rep. I-II, 
from which it is concluded that the conflict between 
justice and expediency was the main theme of late 
fifth-century cthical discussions. Then successive 
chapters deal with Homer (ch. 2), Hesiod, Solon and 
Theognis (ch. 3), the tragedics of Aeschylus (ch. 4) 
before returning in greater detail to the analysis of 
authors such as Herodotus, Thucydides, Sophocles 
and Euripides, whose work actually belongs to the 
second half of the filth century. 

On the relation between Homeric thought and 
that of the fifth century Pearson takes a view in some 
ways similar to that of A. W. H. Adkins, Aferit and 
Responsibility, Oxford, 1960—the Homeric conception 
of Arete had ‘success’ as its essential feature, and only 
later did Justice become essential for Arete. But 
he rightly insists that we have no grounds for sup- 
posing that Arete exhausts the range of moral 
judgments open to Homeric man, and he points out 
that the poet is often explaining, not condoning, 
men's behaviour towards each other, and the 
ingredients for a conflict between ‘success’ and 
‘justice’ as ideals are already present. The ever- 
increasing insistence upon justice as an ideal in the 
literature after Homer is well and clearly described. 
Pearson would say that in Aeschylus the search for 
Arete in the Homeric sense seems to have given way 
before the search for justice, with Charis also regarded 
as an important quality. But in the age of Euripides 
and Thucydides the faith in justice seems to weaken 
and give way, at least in the world of the Melian 
dialogue, in favour of expediency. The conflict 
between justice and expediency was insoluble at the 
level of popular ethical feeling and could only be 
dealt with satisfactorily by philosophy. 

Such, if I understand it rightly, is the general 
theme. But it is developed through detailed dis- 
cussions which are of great interest and may well be 
the most valuable part of the book. I would incline 
to query two general points. Firstly, Pearson often 
speaks as if Justice had in the fifth century become 
supreme and absolute as the highest popular value. 
Important though it was, this may be doubted. 
When Plato reconciles justice and expediency for 
the individual by appealing to the nature of man he 
may be doing in a highly sophisticated way what 
popular thought had already begun to do, namely 
appeal to something higher than justice in order to 
find a solution. Certainly many of the sophists seem 
to reflect an awareness that there is something unsatis- 
factory about a justice which is ultimately and not 
merely temporarily inexpedient. Secondly, it may 
be doubted if there was any very direct relation 
between Homeric Arete and the ‘self-interest’ which 
was felt to conflict with the demands of justice at the 
end of the fifth century. Sometimes no doubt the 
equation was more or les consciously made. But 
Homeric Arete could itself conflict with self-interest, 
as when a hero is expected to do something dangerous 
to himself, and Piato is probably reflecting ordinary 
thinking when he identifies Justice with Arete and 
then finds both in apparent conflict with Expedi- 
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ency. He treats a conflict between Justice and 
Arete as inconceivable, and when Thrasymachus 
implies that there is one this seems intended to be a 
shocking paradox which perverts the ordinary 
meanings of the words. 

G, B. Keprerp. 


Lyxcu (W.F.) An Approach to the Metaphysics 
York: University Publishers Inc. _for Georgetown 
University Press, Washington, 1959. Pp. xiii 
+255. $6. 

This is yet another attempt to interpret the cight 
hypotheses of the second half of the Parmenides as a 
systematic exposition of Plato's own metaphysical 
views. Fr, Lynch finds here ‘a kind of textbook 
summary of Plato’s metaphysics, presented in a 
comprehensive and ordered way’. The hypotheses 
are ‘an analysis of the constitutive elements of any- 
thing that is a true one, or unity, in any order of 
being’. And this ‘philosophy of unity’ constitutes ‘a 
more sophisticated theory of Ideas (and of being)’ 
which meets the criticisms of a ‘relatively crude form’ 
of the theory of Ideas in the first half of the dialogue. 

Many obvious objections can be raised against any 
thesis that all eight hypotheses together present a 
positive and connstent theory. Among them are: 
{i) the two sets of conclusions in cach of the four 
successive pairs of hypotheses contradict one another; 
(ii) in hypotheses IT, W1, V, and VII a series of 
contrary predicates is shown in each case to be 
applicable to the same subject; (iii) the combined 
results of the whole analysis are presented at the end 
as contradictory and apparently absurd; (iv) the 
interlocutoers agree that the conclusion in hypothe- 
sis I cannot be true. To mect these objections Fr. 
Lynch assumes (a) that eight different ‘aspects’ of 
*the one’ are explored in the cight hypotheses (e.g. 
‘the one” is studied in hyp. I as ‘a pure indivisible 
without parts’ in hyp. II as ‘a composition of parts’, 
in hyp, U1 in its function as a limit in giving definite 
unity to its parts, in hyp. V as a being which incor- 
porates a principle of relative non-being or ‘other- 
ness’); (6) that ‘the others’ always (except in hyp. V) 
mean the clements in any unity. With thee 
asumptions it is shown that the contradictions 
between the conclusions of the hypotheses are merely 
apparent; they are true of ‘the one’® or ‘the others’ 
in different respects. The same general explanation 
is valid for the application of contrary predicates 
(thus in hyp. IT the series of contrary predicates 
applied to ‘the one’ marks ‘the basic contrariety’ that 
the one is here both one and many). 

Fr. Lynch's detailed arguments have much 
ingenuity. But his thesis commits him to more than 
the most ingenious interpretation can consistently 
explain. Thus he has to assume the validity of 
Plato's reasoning. He admits, however, that at 
147 c-149 d Plato ‘has his tongue somewhat in 
his cheek’, ‘The arguments are ‘somewhat sophisti- 
cal’ and ‘are in no ways meant to supply actual 
answers to our original dilemma’. ‘This makes them 
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incredibly odd exceptions. For it is assumed that 
the rest of the arguments offer a systematic and 
progressive exposition of metaphysical theory. 
Again, it is admitted that assumption (5) above is 
not valid for hyp. V. And again the exception 
raises doubts. For, without Fr. Lynch's assumption, 
a general sense can be given to ‘the others’ which 
not only suits Plato's arguments more easily and more 
naturally, but obviates the need to appeal to an 
exceptional usage. There are other places where 
the attempt to square text with thesis involves 
ingenious but unconvincing juggling with different 
senses of a word. A good example is the treatment 
of knowledge in hypotheses I and VI. In hyp. I 
it is said that if there is a one it cannot be known, 
in hyp. WI that if there is no one it cannot be known. 
‘Unknowability’ appears to be asserted in cach 
case (142 a and 164 b) on the same ground (know- 
ledge of 1d yo) dv is impossible), Fr. Lynch accepts 
that this is the ground at 164 b, But he cannot 
accept it at 142 a, since “the one’ of hyp. I is, for 
him, ‘an absolute existence’, He asserts therefore, 
most implausibly, that this ‘one’ is unknowable only 
in ‘the technical Platonic sense’ of ‘that scientific 
type of knowledge that is the object of analysis for the 
Theaetetus’. As for objection (iv) above, he mentions 
it but does not answer it; he merely emphasises that 
the apparently negative conclusion of hyp. I masks a 
positive doctrine on which the argument of hyp. II 
depends. 

There remains the argument that the positive meta- 
physical doctrine of the second part of the dialogue 
answers the objections to the theory of Ideas advanced 
in the first part. The development of this argument 
is, essentially, a variation on the theme that in the late 
dialogues Plato, recognising the ‘common structure’ 
of sensible and Idea, developed a new doctrine of 
‘participation’, with accompanying techniques of 
analysis, and thereby bridged the gap between 
sensibles and Ideas. Fr. Lynch restates this in terms 
of a ‘philosophy of unity’, But he does not think 
that it entails the abandonment of ‘the transcendental 
existence of the Ideas’. Yet he cannot have it both 
ways. Either ‘the more sophisticated theary of Ideas 
(and being)’ is a theory of non-transcendent Ideas. 
In that case the objections raised against the earlier 
theory are overcome by abandoning it (I do not 
think, however, that cither the Parmenides or later 
dialogues provide evidence for such a new theory). 
Or this ‘more sophisticated" theory retains the 
transcendence of the Ideas. In that case it does not 
answer the objections, 

Fr. Lynch fails, then, to substantiate his thesis. 
But his book is both ingenious and stimulating. And 
his arguments are presented with a sincerity and 
modesty which command respect. 

Norman Guiiev. 


Ruxciman (W. G.) Plato’s Later Epistemology. 
Cambridge: the University Press, 162. 

Pp. Vili + 198. £1 15, od. 
This book is a useful contribution to the unending 
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reassessment of those two great concerti of logical 
difficulties, the Theaeletus and the Sophist, and students 
of these dialogues will find that it is a complement 
and corrective to the famous, but by today’s stan- 
dards, hypoanalytical, Plato's Theory of Anowledge. 

Mr Runciman is interested in the question of how 
far Plato distinguished between snowdledge how, 
Anowledge that, and knowledge by acquaintance; also 
whether Plato consciously approached significantly 
close to the concept of fruthoalue. In playing the 
fascinating game of measuring Plato by some of the 
yardsticks (some of which are pliable) of logical 
analysis, Mr Runciman has avoided the most obvious 
pitfall of over-emphasising Plato's concern with logic. 
A sound appreciation of the peculiarity of the Greck 
language has kept before his attention the ontological 
gravitation exerted by the Formr upon Plato's 
thought even when the problems under considcra- 
tion were apparently the same as those which interest 
eur logical analysts. Plato is represented (not 
unfairly I think), as onc who was prevented only by 
a caul, as it were, of ontological preoccupation from 
emerging into the light of linguistic and perhaps non- 
metaphysical sophistication. ‘If ever a philosopher 
can be said to be doing logic without knowing it’, 
says Mr Runciman, ‘then we may say that Plato 
in the Sopéist is doing logic’ (p. 126). 

Plato almost begins to do logic in the Theaetetus 
when he says that knowledge is more likely to reside 
in our avddeytopes about perceptions than in the 
perceptions themselves, and he seems to be within 
sight of attributing to propositions some of their 
modern significance when he says that our 
dyaioyicuata (judgments) about perceptions have 
to be learned (185 ¢). The implications of this 
incident in the dialogue were not pursued. Plato 
did not distinguish between intellectual knowledge and 
knowledge by acquaintance at this stage, and since 
knowledge tended to be of entities (and so almost 
inevitably of simplicia), it ts reasonable for Mr 
Runciman to hold (against Cornford and Ross) that 
Plato intended to solve the paradoxes involved in 

sense-perception by means of the Forms rather than 
a not yet sufficiently developed theory of logical 
relations, though he supposes that a foreshadowed 
influence of relations cannot be excluded. Nor did 
the ontological solidity of the Forms prevent Plato 
from reaching some appreciation of ‘grades of 
existence’ so that dvrm¢ dy was no mere ‘tautology’ 
for him, though he never quite managed to realise 
in the Jheaetetus that ‘both true and false statements 
could be made about things that do not in fact 
exist’. He was prevented from seeing the difference 
between the meaning or proposition and the truthoalue 
by the ghost of Parmenides, which was only exor- 
cised, and then not completely, by the Form of 
Difference in the Sophist. On p. 96, however, the 
author records the interesting suggestion that Plato 
did reach an almost Fregean position in Philebus 
38 d ff.-99, where the mind is represented not as an 
aviary with individual birds flying about in it nor a 
wax tablet with various imprints but as a book im 
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which Aéyor are written. These ddyo: should be 
translated as properitions, according to Mr Runciman, 
and not as words. ‘Thus, as in Frege, we might have 
judgments as comparisons between propositions and 
their futhralwes. Mr Runciman maintains against 
Gould that égmoriun is Anowledge by acquaintance 
rather than Anowledge how; he remains in the view that 
the Anowledge by acquaintance of simplicia seems to 
involve some awareness of how simplicia combine, 
which could be, I suppose, a kind of knowing how, but 
need not necessarily be so. 

Mr Runciman does not underrate Plato's appre- 
ciation of the difficulties provided by «fra in the 
Sophist, and he opposes the Cornford-Ackrill view that 
Plato marked off eva = exist and a: least one other 
sense; he thinks it much more likely that Plato marked 
off identative cira: from at least one other sense, for 
To adrer is, after all, separated from td dv; also he 
notes that there is no explicit marking off of elrat 
as a Form whereby it might be used without ‘a 
filling’ such as A is (not) x or y (x or y predicative or 
identative). However, «iryor gore or ordaiz 
for do not really seem to need such a ‘filling’ 
(p. 85). On 256 d 12-e 6, Mr Runciman is in 
favour of translating «ira as fe, a word which 
embraces the ambiguities of the Greck, rather than 
have the Eleatic Stranger talking such nonsense as 
‘for each of the Forms there are many things that 
it exists’ (as against ‘that it is’). I wonder if this 
is quite so nonsensical in Greek? The interweaving 
of the Forms remains obscure. Mr Runciman gives 
a concise account of what it cannot be (p. 1141 ff.). 
It has to be admitted that Plato never arrived at a 
satisfactory way of distinguishing between particulars 
and Forms. Plato, like most of us subsequently, 
had to fight hard not to regard Forms as super- 
particulars, 

The book is written in a serviceable style with some 
traces of Quinean sinuousness. Its interest and 
brevity make one wish for a more expansive blow by 
blow commentary on these dialogues d /a Cornford, 
whose PTA was first published in 1995. There is 
an index and a bibliography. 

H. D. Raxkix. 


AgmroTLte. Politique, livres i et ii. Ed. and 
trans. J. Aubonnet. [Budé.] Paris: “Les Belles 
Lettres’. 1960. Pp. ccvi-+ 175. NFr. 21. 

The editor of the Budé Politics describes his text as 
composite, based on both families of MSS., but with 

a preference for the second. Consequently it is in 

essentials the text of Newman and Immisch, and 

where they disagreed the reading of the one or the 
other seems always to have been taken, usually in 
line with Ross, Orthography and punctuation have 
been altered in many places, but without altering the 
sense. A quite full apparatus criticus is given, 
selected from Susemihl-Immisch but amplified by 
sme more recent conjectures, mamly those of 

Ros. No emendations since Immisch have been 

taken into the text, and the editor proposes none 

himself, In thus adhering to the MS. readings he 
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has returned, for example, to Napryrt dy) at 125840 
(with Bekker, Immisch); his brief note here seems 
to suggest that this “Chares of Paros’ is often quoted 
by Pliny, but Pliny quotes only the Apollodorus here 
mentioned and none of the other persons named 
Chares whom Pliny quotes could be this one: there 
is in fact no other evidence that this one existed, and 
Susemihl’s conjecture Aapyridy was defended by 
Newman and accepted by Ross. Further, he retains 
harsh MS. readings at 1254°17 dé omitted; 1261%27 
fAxtoes after damp Gy ef ((édctoee Coraes); 127022 
atta from H® giving a forced word order (tadrd 
Susemihl). 

He gives a short but thorough account of the 
MSS.. but it & tiresome that he has invented new 
sigla for some. The translation is close and clear, 
rather than elegant. The notes are compact, largely 
quarricd from Newman who is frequently translated 
verbatim without acknowledgment. The long intro- 
duction discusses Aristotle's development, the place 
of the Politics therein, its composition, and its 
influence upon later ideas. M. Aubonnet does not, 
like some of the distinguished Budeé editors, offer 
an original contribution to such problems; but he 
gives a well-balanced account of the present state of 
the question together with ample references. The 
Greek text is beautifully clear of misprints: all that I 
have detected are the wrong breathings on 1255" 
dfinder, 1259°96 oldv, 1260%30 als, 1265817 ofr, 
while at 1274993 faxy:addw should be a proper 
name. 


D. M. Bacue. 


Wen (R.) Aristete et Phistoire: essai sur la 
‘Politique’. (Etudes ct commentaires, xxxvi.) 
[Thése.] Paris: C, Klincksieck, 1960. Pp. 466. 
NFr. 40. 

Weil describes the ultimate aim of this book as 
being to define the relation between Aristotle's 
political thought and his time. He asks whether, as 
is generally assumed, Aristotle limited himself to a 
narrow notion of the addc, or whether he conceived 
larger political entities, However, the major part of 
Weil's book deals with the problems of the develop- 
ment of Aristotle's political thought, and in particular 
with the question of the date and order of his various 
political writings. He begins with a detailed analysis 
of the inconsistencies presented by the cight books 
of the Politics as we have them, and he points out, 
after examining the various interpretations which 
have been offered, that our knowledge of the com- 
position of this work is still very fragmentary. 

In undertaking his own interpretation, Weil draws 
inspiration from the work done on Aristotle's bio- 
logical treatises since D'Arcy Thompson first noticed 
the correspondence between the place-names men- 
tioned in ATA and the areas covered by Aristotle's 
travels in Asia Minor and Macedonia. By com- 
parison, the results which Weil achieves after a 
mysteatics examination of the Politics are perhaps 
rather disappointing. He uses two methods for 
dating the various books. First, he considers the 
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direct references or allusions to historical events, but 
this method is, of course, well tried and yields sur- 
prisingly few positive conclusions. One of the rare 
new suggestions which Weil makes is that the passage 
referring to the addcuoz Eerueds in 1272b 20 ff, is to 
be dated between 945 and 949 (he takes it to refer 
to Phalaeccus’ expedition, and argues that the perfect 
tense drapéfyxer implies that the war was still con- 
tinuing at the time). But considering the strange- 
ness of the expression and the large measure of 
uncertainty about the historical event to which it 
refers, this seems too positive a conclusion, 

The second method which Weil uses to date parts 
of the Politics is more original, This consists in 
analysing the illustrations which Aristotle uses and 
tracing the growth of his research into the histories 
and constitutions of different states. Weil argues 
plausibly that Aristotle's interest in historical research 
began early, certainly before the period of the 
Lyceum, and he discusses at some length the date 
of the lost works of Aristotle bearing on historical or 
political subjects. He shows that in many instances 
there is no definite evidence that these were produced 
during Aristotle’s second stay in Athens, and he is 
successful in assembling some positive evidence that 
some of them antedated that period (Jaeger had 
already admitted that the list of Pythian victors may 
have been drawn up ‘towards the end of the Mace- 
donian period"). Weil then analyses the different 
types of illustrations found in the Politics and makes 
out a convincing case that the differences between 
the references to barbarian customs in VII and VIII 
and the examples of barbarian constitutions in V 
cannot be explained solely in terms of the different 
subjects with which these books deal, but imply an 
important development in Aristotle's research on 
non-Greek states. Again, Weil argues that while 
Aristotle's knowledge and assessment of Sparta and 
Crete underwent no fundamental development, the 
various references to Carthage in II, IJ, V and VI 
suggest an evolution both in his judgment of that 
constitution, and in the information on which it was 
based. Weil also undertakes an exhaustive analysis 
of the references to other Greek states in the Politics 
to determine to what extent Aristotle was already 
drawing on his Constitutions (as is suggested by 
EN 1181b 17). Here he is surely unwise to argue 
that particularly brief or obscure references imply 
that Aristotle's readers probably had other sources of 
information (in the form of a Constitution) in which 
they could find Aristotle's ideas more fully elaborated. 
Yet the general conclusion which Weil reaches at this 
point, that the Pofitier is not based on a complete 
collection of Constitutions, is unexceptionable and 
has, of course, long been widely accepted. 

Finally, Weil considers Aristotle's theory of the 
state. He gives a clear and cogent account of the 
development of Aristotle's theories on the classifica- 
tion of constitutions, and on other less obvious 
topics, the evolution of the city from its primitive 
origins, and the cycle of changes by which one 
constitution turns into another. Lastly, he suggests 
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that while Aristotle began by distinguishing sharply 
between a adduc and an Aires and denying that the 
latter could have a aoditela (e.g. LL 1276a 24 ff, 
VII 13926b 2 ff.), this view was later modified: in the 
“realistic’ books [V-V1 examples are drawn from 
the constitutions of barbarian Ary, and in VII ch. 7 
Aristotle envisages the possibility of the Greeks being 
united in a single wodiefa, Weil believes that con- 
temporary events, combined with Arnstotle’s in- 
creasing historical research, led him to recognise 
that the classical adic is not the only conceivable 
political entity. 

Weil's careful study of the illustrative material 
used in the Politics confirms, in general, Jaeger’s 
thesis concerning the relative order of the books. His 
discussion of Aristotle’s theory of the state has the 
merit of pointing out that this theory was both more 
flexible and more realistic than the dogmatic pro- 
nouncements in [I and VII on the subject of the size 
of the ad4:¢ would at first sight suggest. 

G. E. KR. Liovn. 
Ranpatt (J. H.) jr. Aristotle. New York: 
Columbia University Press (London: Oxford 
U.P.). 1960. Pp. xv + 309. £2. 

This book might seem at first sight to be a general 
introduction to Aristotle's philosophy intended for 
the beginner; it surveys the whole of Aristotle's work 
from Metaphysics to Rhetoric, with one chapter or 
more to each subject, it gives a sketch of Aristotle's 
life and an account of the problem of his development, 
and it is designed for the Greekless reader. (Greek 
terms are used profusely, but always in translitera- 
tion.) But the reader soon discovers that this is not 
a straightforward exposition of Aristotle’s thought; it 
is a re-interpretation by a scholar who approaches 
Aristotle with the problems of modern philosophy in 
mind. 

Randall's intention, stated in the Foreword, is 
‘to point out some of the ways in which Aristotle's 
thought is relevant and suggestive for two of the 
most important present-day philosophical concerns, 
the analysis of language and the analysis of natural 
processes’, and in practice Randall is largely concerned 
to expound Aristotle and interpret him in the light 
of later philosophers, both medieval and modern. 
This is a very enlightening procedure, especially for 
those trained as classical scholars rather than as 
philosophers, but it has two dangers: it sometimes 
smothers Aristotle in modern jargon, and it some- 
times takes too much for granted, Often the state- 
ment of a problem in modern terms throws much 
light on Aristotle’s approach to the same prob- 
lem and helps one to understand what Aristotle 
was trying to do; an excellent example is the 
comparison with Spinoza (p. 119), which does 
much to explain the point of Aristotle's tortuous 
discussion of essence. But often Randall is far too 
allusive, so that the reader who does not already 
understand the problem gains nothing from the 
comparison, which he has to take on trust without 
seeing its point; for example, the mention of Hume 
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on p. 185 does not explain Hume's position, and 
comequently does not help one to understand 
Aristotle's. Nor do labels like ‘formalistic 
naturalism’ and ‘structuralistic functionalism’ (p. 295) 
add much to our understanding of Aristotle without 
a discussion of their meaning. 

In expounding Aristotle Randall aims not so 
much at providing a detailed account as at revealing 
the general principles that underlie the whole of 
Aristotle's thought. This is an excellent aim, for 
it is all too easy to fill one’s head with the details of 
Aristotle's system without looking beyond them. 
Ranelall discusses the nature of the problems that 
interest Aristotle, the way in which he tackles them, 
and the kind of answer that he gives to them, 
Another great merit of this treatment is that it dots 
not divide Aristotle's thought rigidly into self- 
contained, mutually exclusive departments. Randall 
shows how the same principles operate in Aristotle's 
treatment of all subjects and how his ideas on 
different subjects interact. (This synoptic approach 
has one disadvantage: it sometimes leads to an 
annoying repetitivencss.) The two principles that 
he finds most important in Aristotle are his “func- 
tionalism’ and his ‘contextualism’, that is to say, his 
conviction that things must be understood in terms 
of their activity or function and in relation to their 
environment or context. These Randall considers 
more interesting than what he calls Aristotle's 
‘formalism’, commonly regarded as his chief 
characteristic. 

As is inevitable in a book of this size, many im- 
portant problems which in fact are open to discussion 
are treated briefly and dogmatically -(e.¢. the 
development of Aristotle's view of metaphysics). 
Randall's view of the Unmoved Mover (pp. 137- 44) 
is very unconvincing: having made the surprising 
statement that Aristotle “came in his maturity to 
maintain that “pure forms” could not exist’ (p. 97), 
Randall tries to explain away the Unmoved Mover 
as a “Platomc myth’ (p. 141) and argues that ‘God 
is the form of the world’s matter’ (p. 143). It is 
difficult to accept his contention that the Unmoved 
Mover 1s the formal cause of motion (p. 145); his 
interpretation of dpyi) xomjosme in this context as 
“principle of the intelligibility of motion’ neglects the 
fact that dpy?) xenjcems or perafodjc is one of Aris- 
totle’s usual terms for efficient cause. Nor is it true 
to say (p. 229) that final and efficient cause are never 
identical; dvfpmco¢ yap drfpoaaor yerrg (the dictum 
is used by Aristotle at Physics 198 a26 to make this 
very point, that final, formal, and efficient cause 
may be the same). But these are minor criticisms; 
viewed as a whole, this book is a valuable and 
stimulating contribution to the study of Aristotle. 

H. J. Easrerusc. 


Amstrorte. De anima. Ed. D. Rows. Oxford: 
the Clarendon Pres. 1961. Pp. vii + 398. 
£2 10s. od. 

There has been no English edition of Aristotle's De 

Anima since that of R. D, Hicks in 1907, and com- 
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mentary on this work has also been scarce during the 
last fifty years. A mew edition is overdue, and the 
present one by Sir David Ross is welcome, It must, 
however, be confessed that the commentary is not 
nearly so full as that of Hicks, and for that reason 
alone it cannot completely take the place of the 
earlier work. 

The present edition follows the familiar plan of 
Ross's other editions of Aristotle’s works. There is 
an introduction dealing with the text and the dating 
of the work and also giving a discursive account of 
Aristotle's views on the soul. The text itself takes 
due account of other editions and includes a full 
apparatus criticus. There are quite a number of 
differences between the text adopted here and that 
given in the recent Oxford Classica] Text, and it is 
clear that Ross has had a number of second thoughts. 
There follows the commentary, in which each section 
is preceded by a summary which. is, in most cases, 
tantamount to a translation. There is a Greek 
index but no English index, and there is a very select 
bibliography. 

4. substantial proportion of the commentary is 
given over to textual matters. Ross's emendations 
seem on the whole sensible, if sometimes arguable, 
although it might be maintained that they make 
very little difference in the long run to our under- 
standing of the work, He dates it during the period 
after 925/4; he does not here repeat the suggestion 
that Book III might have been written earlier than 
Book II, but states that the state of the text and the 
arrangement of Book IIT suggests that it may have 
been left by Aristotle in a relatively unfinished state. 
He also suggests that section 7 of this book may have 
been added by an editor. 

Apart from textual matters, there is surprisingly 
little discussion of substantial issues in the commen- 
tary, although most of these issues are discussed more 
fully in the Introduction. The relegation of dis- 
cussion to the Introduction has serious disadvantages 
for the book as a work of reference. These dis- 
advantages are increased by a decided tendency to 
gloss over important issues, There is no discussion, 
for example, of the special meaning of xperry fvtedcyera 
in the definition of the soul, or of the infallibility of 
the special senses in connexion with their proper 
objects—to mention only two issues. 

Ross's main interest is perhaps in the vot wouprids 
of Book ILI, and he clearly sees a good deal of the 
discussion as leading towards this notion. He 
accepts without argument the ‘transcendent’ view of 
the last sentence of III, 5, identifying the detached 
active reason with ourselves. He also makes various 
suggestions about the functions performed by the 
active reason—suggeations which, as far as I am 
aware, have no foundation in Aristotle's remarks, 
and are, indeed, probably foreign to Aristotle's 
purpose. In all this the lack of reference to Hicks's 
extensive discussions is very evident. 

Ross's treatment of the now?) afefino: is also open 
to criticism, although he adds nothing new here to 
what he has said on the subject elsewhere, He repeats 
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the view that it is not a sense (although what Aristotle 
says suggests a quite contrary view) and makes it 
responsible for a number of different functions. It 
is worth pointing out that Aristotle does not in the 
De Anima make the cow?) alefnoz responsible for 
any other function than the perception of the 
common sensibles, although he may do so elsewhere, 
e.g. in the Parca Naturalia. Ross is misleading on 
this point, and even more so when he makes it 
ible for the perception of the incidental 
sensibles. As far as I can see, Aristotle never says 
There is throughout the discussion a Cook- 
Wilsonian emphasis on apprehension which is not pro- 
perly Aristotelian. Thus the analogy between sense- 
perception and reason offered at the beginning of 
III, 4 is, according to Ross, based on their both 
being forms of apprehension. The truth is surely 
that they are both, in an important but difficult 
sense, dvafié;. The identity of knowledge and the 
known is similarly made a matter of the known 
being. reflected exactly in the mind of the knower. 
suggest that Aristotle's thesis ought to be taken more 
seriously and literally. 
Despite these criticisms it is useful to have the 


‘edition, especially since Hicks's work (old as it is) is 


not casy to obtain. There are a few misprints. 
P. 33, n. 3 should presumably read ‘424a15'; on 
p- 167, “brg-14" should read ‘b3-4’; on p. 292 the 
note on 416bgr should read ‘fv = - - - Adyors’s the 
text of 417b14 docs not agree with the suggestion 
given in the commentary: the reference in the 
commentary to 419b5 should separate the words 
‘é wey’ and “divayis"; at 4o5a17 Ross excludes the 
first occurrence of ‘xejoe' but the summary reads 
as if it is included and the sentence has in any case 
a doubtful sense without it; finally on p. 296 the 
commentary on 4gob6—g0 in section 6 of Book III 
is included in the commentary on section 5 and 
before the commentary on the earlier parts of 
section 6, 


D. W. Hamiyn. 


ORIGENES. der N. | . Ed. 
K.-O. Weber. (Zetemata, 27.) Munich: C. H. 
Beck, 1962. Pp. xvi+ 164. DM 24. 

The great majority of scholars who have con- 
cerned themselves with the question now agree that 
there were two Origens, the Christian theologian 
and the pagan Platonist mentioned in Porphyry’ 
Life af Plotinus chs. 9, 14 and 20 (the passage quoted 
from Longinus), whose opinions are alluded to 
several times by later Neoplatonists, Weber fives a 
useful survey of the evidence and the discussions on 
this point in his ch. II, The pagan Origen, when 
thus clearly distinguished from his great Christian 
contemporary, docs not perhaps appear as a very 
important or influential philosopher. But he is 
worth studying because the wide divergence between 
his recorded opinions and those of his fellow-pupil 
of Ammonius, Plotinus, indicates the range and 
variety of third-century Platonism, about which we 
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know so little that we tend to think of Plotinus as 
more representative and less isolated and original 
than he really was. The most striking difference 
between the systems of the two pupils of Ammonius 
is that Plotinus made his first principle the One 
beyond intellect and being, but Origen, in the older 
Platonic manner, made his the primary intellect and 
being, and, apparently, set great store by the recon- 
ciliation of the theologies of Plato and Aristotle 
which this made possible, This does not make him 
at all an original thinker, but he is interesting as 
continuing in the age of Plotinus an older way of 
thinking which seems to have influenced some later 
Platonists. 

Weber has therefore done a useful piece of work 
in collecting and commenting on the seventeen texts 
in later writers in which Origen the Platonist is 
mentioned (he calls them ‘Fragments’ in the mis- 
leading way which is, unfortunately, becoming 
common). His discussion of these passages is 
clear, systematic and interesting. But his work 
would have been much better (though, perhaps, not 
long enough to make a book) if he had not allowed 
his enthusiasm for his subject and a natural venera- 
tion for his teacher, Professor Langerbeck, to carry 
him a long way beyond the evidence. He follows 
Langerbeck (cf. FHS Ixxvii, 1957, 67-74) in claiming 
to know far too much about Ammonius. I can still 
4ee no reason for abandoning the sober agnosticism 
of E. R. Dodds, who ends his careful examination of 
the evidence and the theories, including Langer- 
beck’s, about the teacher of Origen and Plotinus 
with the words “And so for me, as for M. Theiler, 
Ammonius is still, alas, “ein grosser Schatten” and 
nothing more’. (E. R. Dodds, .Numenius and 
Ammonius iv 24-92, in Entretiens Hardt V (Les Sources 
de Plotin) Vandoeuvres, 1960). But for Weber 
Ammonius is the originator, and Origen the worthy 
continuator and champion, of a noble and orthodox 
natural theology which he feels it incumbent on him 
to defend passionately against the heretical aberra- 
tions of Plotinus. How far he is prepared to go, 
and by what methods, in filling in the gaps in our 
scanty knowledge of Origen's theology, can be seen 
by comparing the very curious summary on 
pp. 111-19 with the texts printed on pp. 3-12 (there 
seems to me to be nothing in between which justifies 
the attribution to Origen of some of the doctrines 
contained in the summary, particularly that God 
loves the world), And his discussion of the One of 
Plotinus (especially pp. 108-11) has a note of odivm 
theologicun which is regrettable. 

A. H. ApMsTronc. 


Sarto (G.) A History of Science. Hellenistic 
Science and Culture in the Last Three 
Centuries B.C. Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press (London: Oxford U.P.). 1959. 
Pp. xxvi + 554. 112 text figures. 5 31. od. 

The late Professor George Sarton had planned a 
monumental history of science in cight or nine 
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volumes. He lived to complete only this second 
volume; it is good to know that Harvard University 
Press is planning to continue the series so that 
although the completed work will be different from 
what Sarton would have made it, it will nevertheless, 
one hopes, do what he wished it to do: to illuminate 
‘the progress of mankind’ by describing the growth of 
positive science and of scientific ideas. 

The period with which this volume deals is, of 
course, one of the most fertile in the scientific history 
of mankind; at any rate, the first of the three cen- 
turies between Euclid and the beginning of the 
Christian era was not equalled for scientific brilliance 
before the seventeenth century. Euclid, Aristarchus, 
Archimedes, Apollonius, Eratosthenes, inaugurated a 
golden age in the history of mathematics; and if the 
next two centuries were perhaps an anticlimax in 
comparison, one must not forget names such as that of 
Hipparchus. And, of course, the growth of mathe- 
matics and the mathematical sciences was not an 
isolated phenomenon: medicine, too, had its golden 
age in Hellenistic times. That this was not an acci- 
dent of history is well brought out by Sarton, He 
gives us a good résumé of the historical background 
of Alexandrian Hellenism and discusses such ques- 
tions as that of oriental influence on Greek science 
and Greek influence on the non-Hellenic East. He 
thinks that we must not make too much of such pos- 
sible influences, and he points out that religious 
beliefs, literary conceits and artistic motifs are more 
contagious than science, especially abstract science, 
and that superstitions such as astrology travel more 
lightly and therefore more easily than real science. 
In any case, the best that Egypt and Babylonia had 
had to offer had already been assimilated into Grech 
science at an earlier time. What is equally interest 
ing is the comparative lack of evidence for large-scale 
transmission of scientific ideas in the opposite 
direction. There were exceptions such as the 
astronomer Seleucus who apparently explained 
Aristarchan astronomical views in Babylonia. But 
there seems to have been little knowledge of Greek 
astronomy in India, where Greek astronomical 
influences appear to be chiefly later than Ptolemy. 
Sarton thinks that the reason for this is that Greck 
emigrants were too few (?) in pre-Christian times, 
and that they were too little interested in science and 
scholarship to affect Eastern minds. 

Sarton shows how considerable was the influence of 
institutional research (particularly in the Museum) 
upon the progress of science. He points to the 
enlightened patronage of the carly Ptolemies, the 
complete freedom with which members of the 
Museum were allowed to pursue their investiga- 
tions, the organisation of collective research without 
political or religious directives, the importance of the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of Alexandria which 
enabled scientists to take advantage of work done 
before them and by their contemporaries elsewhere. 
Altogether Sarton secms to me to be night in stressing 
the importance of the Museum, and, of course, of the 
Library, on which he has an interesting discussion; 
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though one must not forget that there were other 
places where science and scholarship were pursued. 

In a book so full of such varied material as this it 
is inevitable that some mistakes should insinuate 
themselves, and even more that some controversial 
issues should be treated in a way suggesting that they 
are really much less complicated than they are, 

In discussing Euclid Sarton seems to suggest that 
the definitions of Book I are fundamental and 
sufficient for the whole of the Elements; this, of 
course, is not truce. There are definitions in the 
other books too, as one would expect, particularly 
in those books that deal with fields other than plane 
geometry; where there is no list of definitions, as in 
VITI and EX and XII and XIII, the reason is that 
in both cases these books follow upon one that 
contains all the requisite definitions for the field in 
question, viz. WII for arithmetic, or XI for solid 
geometry. 

Sarton has much to say about the importance of 
the fifth postulate (Book I) though he does not really 
explain what it is that makes it so important in the 
Euclidean scheme of things. He gives a very good 
account of the later history of the Euclidean 
tradition. 

One would have liked a litthe more discussion of 
the historical problem why Aristarchus’ astronomy 
was rejected in antiquity. In connexion with the 
estimate by Aristarchus of the angular diameter of 
the moon as 2°, Sarton ought perhaps to have 
mentioned the various attempts (e.g. by Tannery and 
Manitius) to reconcile this crude estimate with the 
much better one of go’ ascribed to Aristarchus by 
Archimedes in the Samdreckoner. 

There is a very lucid account of Hipparchus’ 
Getaboration of tables of chords; a clear explanation 
of the relation of chords to sines; these would do 
honour to any textbook of mathematics. And 
earlier, in discussing the various numerical evalua- 
tons of Eratosthenes’ result in measuring the circum- 
ference of the earth Sarton makes the important 
point that possible errors in the measurements do not 
matter very much. ‘Eratosthenes’ achievement lies 
in his method... correctness of his results was partly 
accidental for it was based upon very inadequate 
measurements," 

There are some annoying mistakes, or, at any rate, 
inconsistencies, possibly due to the fact that the 
author did not live to see the volume through the 
press. In the discussion of Eratosthenes’ ‘Sieve’ we 
are given, on two consecutive pages, two different 
numbers as the largest primes discovered to this day; 
and of Archimedes we are told in one place that ‘he 
i one of the ancestors of the infinitesimal calculus’ 
while a few pages before this we read that ‘it is foolish 
to speak of Archimedes as a forerunner of the 
inventors of the integral calculus’, The lack of final 
polish becomes evident also in occasional overwriting 
and in some odd repetitions. But there is much that 
is invaluable in this work. For Sarton the history of 
science was more than simply an account of cis- 
coverics. The tradition of ancient science is as 
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important to him and as interesting as its invention, 
He tries to explain not only the ancient achievements 
but also their transmission. Hence this book is full 
of the most valuable bibliographical information. It 
also has many beautiful illustrations of carly printed 
editions, Specialists in the field may also find it a 
wholesome feature of this book that Sarton did not 
narrowly concentrate on any one field of science or 
indeed on science alone: the broad sweep of his 
interests and his wide sympathies matched the 
similar absence of narrow specialisation in not a few 
of the great men of the Hellenistic age whose work he 
described. A. WasseRsTEIN. 


SaMBURSKY (S.) Physics of the Stoics. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1959. Pp. xi + 
155- £1 35. od, 

The author of this book, who is Professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Science in the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, brings to his task the 
interests of the scholar and the equipment of the 
scientist. A physicist by training, he has made 
physical science in antiquity the special subject of 
his study. His preoccupations, however, fit into a 
framework less narrow than one might think, He is 
equally interested in the tual structure of 
scientific doctrines and in their historical filiations. 
In this book he gives a more detailed exposition and 
discussion of Stoic physics than was possible in the 
relevant chapters of his carlier work The Physical 
World of the Greeks, 

Stoic physics is a field that has been somewhat 
neglected—not surprisingly, perhaps, since atomism 
has been in the foreground of scientific interest; Stoic 
physics is based on the continuum concept, a concept 
diametrically opposed to the fundamental doctrines 
of atomism. Sambursky points out that though 
physics is on the whole Ias important than logic 
in the teaching of the Stoics, ‘they developed a highly 
consistent system of physical concepts and applied it 
to the whole body of their teaching’, ‘The essential 
feature of the Stoic physical system, the dynamic 
concept of continuity, makes it one of the great 
original contributions to physical thought. Sam- 
bursky thinks that we find already in the older Stoa 
a first grasp of the modern mathematical notions of 
the function and the limit, and that this ‘constitutes 
the first break through the barriers of the merely 
static contemplation of mathematical quantities’. 
(This claim is, perhaps, a little too large; Antiphon 
and Bryson in the fifth century, and Eudoxus in the 
fourth century, surely had something to do with the 
emergence of the limit concept?) 

It is Sambursky's aim in this work to describe the 
main aspects of the Stoic continuum theory, to trace 
the origins of some of its notions in earlier science and 
philosophy; physical teachings of the Stoa which 
are of no relevance to the continuum theory are 
deliberately omitted or dealt with only superficially. 
Some of the features of the continuum concept are 
traced back to earlier doctrines such as the theory of 
total mixture of Anaxagoras, and the specific dynamic 
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function of air and fire to Heracleitus and Diogenes 
of Apollonia. But the main body of the continuum 
theory was developed by the older Stoics, particularly 
by Zeno and Chrysippus (who, it is not idle to 
remind ourselves, was a contemporary of Archimedes 
and Eratosthenes) in the fourth and third centuries. 
The most important later additions to the doctrine 
are due to Posidonius. After that the centre of 
interest shifts to ethics, and it appears that no further 
important contribution to physical thought was 
made by the later Stoa. 

Sambursky usefully points out that, like the atomic 
theory, the Stoic continuum theory was essentially 
speculative, based on theoretical conceptions and 
independent of any recourse to systematic 
experimentation. 

Atomic theory had been based on two fundamental 
entities: the ators and the void; the continuum 
theory on unformed matter and on pneuma. The 
atoms were discrete and solid, each one a complete 
plenum, moving in the void. A complete mixture of 
atom with atom or of atom with void was impossible. 
‘The continuum doctrine on the other hand postulated 
a total mixture of hyle and pneuma. The role of 
the latter of producing cohesion in the physical world 
is traced by Sambursky to pre-Socratic sources 
(Anaximenes, the Pythagoreans, Empedocles), The 
pneuma ing the whole universe makes it into 
a single cohesive unit ‘and thus the pncuma becomes 
the first version of the acther with all the charac- 
teristic functions ascribed to it from the seventeenth 
century onwards’. By identifying the contimuous 
and the cohesive the Stoics completed the transforma- 
tion of the geometrical concept of continuity into 
the analogous physical one. 

Besides being a binding force pneuma is the agent 
which generates all the physical qualities of matter. 
By their conception of the pneuma as the generator 
of the physical qualities the Stoics generalised their 
continuum theory into a field theory; the pneuma is 
the physical field which is the carrier of all specific 
properties of material bodies. The mixture of 
pneuma with inert matter imbues the latter with 
physical properties, whereas pneuma itself is a 
mixture of two components, fire and air. Hence the 
Stoics were occupied to a large extent with the 
problem of mixture, Sambursky offers an extra- 
ordinarily good and lucid discussion of the Stoic 
concepts of mixture and of ancient misunderstand- 
ings and criticisms of it. ‘. . . Taking a radical 
position with regard to continuity the Stoics con- 
ceived of mixture as a complete interpenetration of the 
components which exist simultancously in the given 
proportions down to the most minute clements af 
volume .. . every clement of volume, however emall, 
would be homogencous with regard to the mixing 
of the components,’ Ancient critics such as Alexan- 
der Aphrod and others aw in the notion of total 
mixture an infringement of the principle that one 
body cannot occupy the place occupied by another. 

In discussing the movement of pneuma tn the body 
Sambursky makes the interesting point that the Stoics 
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probably conceived of this movement as being 
propagated in wave fashion, not as a translation of 
particles. It seems certain at any rate that move- 
ment of air and of sound were thought of in this way 
by some Stoics. A small point: “Archytas used the 
term oxys (fast) in contradistinction to barys (slow) 
in his theory of sound to explain the generation of 
high-pitched and low-pitched notes by quick and slow 
motions.’ This seems to me to be based on a slight 
misunderstanding of the text. of Archytas (47 5.1. 
Dicks). Oxys and barys, of course, do not mean 
fast and slow, but high-pitched and low-pitched; 
fastness and slowness are indeed used to explain the 
relative pitch in sounds, but the terms employed are 
tachys and braclys. 

In a very good discussion of tov?) «iryoig 
Sambursky gives reasons for being tempted to identify 
this concept with that of wave propagation in modern 
physics. But lucid and plausible as Sambursky ts 
here and on many other similar points, one cannot 
help feeling that he is, perhaps, too often tempted to 
find parallels to and similarities with the concepts 
of much later periods. One wonders how useful 
this really is in understanding the historical signi- 
ficance of ancient doctrines, Is it cven useful in 
understanding the doctrines themselves? It might 
be argued that by being too easily willing to compare 
ancient systems and doctrines with their modern 
counterparts we might be in danger of misunder- 
standing, not only their fistorical role but also their 
conceptual framework. On the whole Professor Sam- 
buriky has overcome this danger magnificently; but 
some of his readers whose grasp of the scientific 
concepts involved is not as firm as his, may be 
tempted into error. Sambursky’s extrapolation 
from the Stoic notion of continuity to the modern 
concept of a field of force seems, well argued as it ts, 
to be a case in point. 

How useful is it to suggest, as Sambursky does, 
that the omnipresence of pneuma within matter and 
within the apparent emptiness of the space between 
bodies is the prototype of the concept of field of force 
as it was developed in nineteenth-century physics? 
Sambursky himself points to the significant difference 
that in modern mathematical physics the field 
concept is entirely stripped of any substantiality in the 
purely material sense of the word. Nevertheless, 
Sambursky puts an extremely interesting argument: 
the pneuma concept is the ancestor of acther; this, 
from the seventeenth century on, served as a medium 
to propagate motion, and to account for cohesion, and 
for ‘non-mechanical’ phenomena like electricity and 
magnetism. These notions were developed into the 
mathematical concept of the ficld and the forces in it. 

Incidentally, is Sambursky right in illustrating 
his undoubtedly true thesis (that pneuma and aether 
were confused) by a quotation from Cicero, de natura 
deorum IL. 66 ‘Air resembles acther and is closely 
connected with it’? (the ‘connected’ here is due to a 
play on words coniux-coniunctio; though attributed 
to the Stoies, this docs not really say anything about 
the pneuma, at least not on the face of it). The 
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confusion between aer and aether and the juxtaposition 
of the two is, of course, older than the Stoics. Never- 
theless, Sambursky may well be right in suggesting 
that it was the Stoic theory of pneuma which was 
responsible for the change in the usage of the term 
acther which became so important in the history of 
science from the beginning of the seventeenth century 
on. At any rate the similarities between the concept 
of pneuma and that of acther are striking: and 
Sambursky does not, of course, forget to discuss the 
differences. (In the same chapter there is another 
small point that may arouse some disagreement. In 
connexion with Stoic explanations of tides through 
the moon Sambursky says that “Stoic theory for the 
first time implied a causal description of phenomena 
on a cosmic scale’, But extra-terrestrial causation 
of tides was thought of earlier. We are told that 
Aristotle and Heracleides thought the sun caused the 
tides; so certainly did Dicaearchus; and Pytheas 
thought of the moon in this connexion before 
Posidonius.) 

In discussing Stoic notions of causality Sambursky 
traces these to the tradition established by the medical 
discipline of repeated observation of symptoms. He 
shows that the Stoic theory of causality was largely 
determined by the notion of continuity which domi- 
nated their physics and equally by their doctrine that 
everything capable of acting and of being acted upon 
must be a body. Physical events must be the result 
of direct contact of bodies (or of pneuma). Con- 
tiguity, therefore, becomes inseparable from causality; 
causes are bodies acting upon other bodies cither 
directly or through the pneumna. The Stoics realised 
that in any given instance one had to reckon with a 
multiplicity of causes; but, given that multiplicity 
of causes, ‘the Stoics postulate about all of them that 
whenever the same circumstances prevail with regard 
to the cause and the things affected by the cause, it 
is imposible that sometimes the result should be this 
and sometimes that; otherwise there would exist some 
uncaused motion’ (Alexander). Precisely as there 
is no creafio ex mihifo there is no uncaused event, no 
spontaneity ; “chance” is defined as (and explained by) 
‘hidden causes’. (One might point here to a simi- 
larity with arguments put forward by some modern 
scientists who are sceptical about some of the alleged 
logical and philosophical consequences of the uncer- 
tainty principle in physics; they too talk about 
‘hidden variables’.) Thus the Stoics arrived at their 
conception of a chain of causes taking in the whole of 
space and time; and this is directly linked to their 
continuum doctrine: everything that happens is 
caused by one thing and causes another ‘because 
there is nothing in the cosmos which is separated and 
divorced from all that happened before’. Hence the 
Stoic attitude to the Epicurean notion of the deviation 
of atoms, The account of the Stoic doctrine of 
causality includes a discussion of Stoic attempts to 
reconcile determinism and free will. 

There follows an account of the Stoic doctrine 
of divination and induction. Here he discusses, 
inter alia, a passage from Sextus Empiricus’ ( Adb, 
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Math. ix 192) partici... éxorijuan ofa Semprtixs; 
Kai éEnyytixl) tow tnd Oedw drOpdame didoudvow 
onpeicov, (is this really Chrysippus anyway?). He 
translates (with Bury): ‘the seience which observes 
and interprets the signs...." 5, is right in describing 
this kind of mantike as based on observation and 
therefore akin to induction (see on this also Hopfner 
$0. Mantke in Pauly-Wissowa, particularly 
col. 1276 ff.); but I am not convinced that the word 
Geexpytici here is necessarily to be translated by 
‘based on observation’ which Sambursky gives in 
agreement with Bury. Its connexions with episteme 
elsewhere tell against this translation and make it 
at least arguable that it may mean, more probably, 
‘speculative’ rather than ‘based on observation’. 
Compare Plato def. 414 b 3. 

One may perhaps also disagree with Samburaky’s 
contention that ‘the whole problem of divination 
occupied the Stoics not so much for practical reasons 
but was of primarily theoretical or scientific interest 
to them, for the very reason that they had to accept 
the validity of divination in a deterministic world 
and at the same time saw in it a confirmation of determinism 
by inductive inference’. What seems established is that 
belief in divination fitted into the Stoic framework of 
determinism; but whether the analogy of inductive 
processes in science and in divination is really valid, 
whether, that is to say, we are really entitled to see 
in the Stoic belief in divination and in their argu- 
ments for it more than a merely schematic analogue 
to inductive reasoning in science is another matter. 
I must admit though that, as one reads and re-reads 
Sambursky's exposition of this question, one becomes 
less unconvineed as one goes on, There follows an 
extraordinarily interesting discussion of Stoic notions 
of the possible in relation to the contingent and the 
necessary, of how their notion of the possible is related 
to that of their predecessors, and of how it fits into a 
deterministic scheme of things. If the ‘possible’ 
means an objective contingency in a non-deterministic 
world, it obviously had to be banished from the Stoic 
universe. The Stoics therefore made the ‘possible’ 
Into a subjective category basing it on human ignorance 
of the future; for those who are able to know the full 
causal nexus the ‘possible’ docs not exist. ‘This 
conception of the possible, according to Sambursky, 
on the one hand led to a deeper comprehension of 
causality, and on the other clarified for the first time 
the problem of disjunctive propositions containing 
statements subject to empirical verification (and here 
we come to questions of the greatest interest to 
students of Stoic logic). 

In a particularly interesting discussion of Stoic 
approaches to a concept of function (he quotes here, 
inter alia, Sextus Empiricus, Ads. Math. ix 249 
where the language is almost modern in describing 
a function with two variables) Sambursky argues that 
it was the lack of graphic representation and the 
failure of Greek mathematics to develop a proper 
algebraic notation that prevented a further advance 
of functional thinking. In this connexion he points 
out that the Stoics introduced a sort of physicalisation 
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of geometry by endowing geometrical figures with 
the elastic properties of material bodies. And with 
reference to Simplicius’ criticism that Stoic mathe- 
matical concepts would destroy the essence of mathe- 
matics which is static and free from change, Sam- 
bursky remarks that it is precisely the non-static 
approach of the Stoics that brought them a con- 
siderable step nearer to the understanding of the 
variable and the function. Sambursky draws 
attention, most pertinently, to the fact that Stoic 
physics matured during the golden period of Hellen- 
istic science; he points to Archimedes’ method of 
investigating certain mathematical problems by 
mechanical means as being similar in trend to the 
Stoic ‘physicalisation of mathematics’. 

On the notion of the infinite: in this connexion 
he also discusses Greek methods of computing areas 
and volumes. He is perhaps a little too trusting 
in the literal accuracy of Themistius’ report of 
Bryson’s argument on the quadrature of the circle; 
that Bryson thought that the circle was equal to the 
arithmetic mean of the inscribed and the circum- 
scribed polygon is not quite so certain as Sambursky 
seems to belicve; indeed, it is conceivable that a 
different view of Bryson’s argument (namely one 
based on assuming that he was talking sense) would 
make it possible to see in him a precursor of Stoic 
notions of a range of valucs varying confinwowsly 
(secing, in other words, the area of the circle as lying 
on a range between two values, that of the inscribed 
and that of the circumscribed polygons, onc of which 
increases through all intermediate values towards the 
other). If this is a tenable view then we have, in 
Bryson’s quadrature, an ancient prefiguration of 
Dedekind's Stetigkeitsprinzip, which would fit well 
into the prehistory of the Stoic notion of the con- 
tinuum as traced out by Sambursky. (See on this 
Philoponus in An. Past. 112, 20-4; and Phronesis 
volume ix (1959) p- 98.) 

In his discussion of Democritus’ famous conc 
paradox Sambursky accepts the interpretation (of 
Heath and others) according to which this is no more 
than a paradox and a dilemma; he is obviously 
right in saying that ‘there is no answer to Democritus’ 
dilemma within the static concepts of atomic lengths’; 
but should that not suggest to us a completely different 
conclusion from that reached by Sambursky, who 
says: ‘It is Chrysippus to whom the credit is due of 
having first grasped the concept of the limit?" I 
should like to make two points here: 

(t) It seems clear to me that Democritus’ 
‘dilemma’ was in fact put forward as a reductio ad 
aivurdum argument. If so, it follows that Demo- 
critus meant to suggest that the notion of atomic 
lengths in mathematics as analogous to discrete 
atomic units in physics had to be abandoned. That 
such an intention should be ascribed to the atomist 
Democritus is not as fanciful as it may sound; see on 
this Simplicius (in Phys, 81.94-82.6) and Scholia in 
Arist. p. 469 b. 14. Brandis. 

(2) Is it really right to say that Chrysippus is the 
first to grasp the concept of the limit? Antiphon 
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(and perhaps Bryson) long before Chrysippus talked 
in terms that entitle them to at least some credit in 
the history of this most fruitful mathematical concept. 

Plutarch, de Comm. Not. 1078 ¢ may be thought to 
show that the Stoics ‘discarded the conception of a 
distinct surface of a body’; though I have my doubts 
about it; I rather suspect that what is reported there 
as Stoic doctrine is no more than that there is no 
greatest and no smallest body and that all bodies 
are infinitely divisible: but, however that may be, 
even on Sambursky’s interpretation, there is no 
warrant jure to say that the Stoics replaced it (the 
discarded conception of the distinct surface of a 
body) by an infinite sequence of boundaries defining 
the surfaces of inscribed and circumscribed figures 
which converge from both sides to the figure in 
question and thus define it as a dynamic entity, On 
the other hand, Sambursky is clearly right in saying 
that the Stoics laid the first foundations of the theory 
of sets; he points out that the main characteristic of 
the infinite set—the fact that it contains subsets which 
are equivalent to the whole—was known to the Stoics 
and formulated by them (cf. Plut. de. Comm. Not. 
1o7ga). Though, in this passage too, one might see 
a greater dependence on Pre-Socratic thought than 
Sambursky is inclined to do; he discusses Anaxagoras 
fragment 3 (Diels) (if I understand him correctly) 
as not speaking about a mathematical concept of 
infinite divisibility at all; yet surely what we have 
there is in fact material for a sort of substitute defini- 
tion of ‘infinity’ such as underlies the common use of 
the concept in Greck mathematics, Thus a Greek, 
instead of saying ‘there is an infinity of x's’ would say 
‘the number of x's is greater than any assigned 
number’ and instead of saying ‘the difference between 
a and b can be made infinitely small’, would say ‘the 
difference between a and b can be made smaller than 
any assigned quantity’. This comes to the same as 
Anaxagoras’ formulation: “In the case of the anall 
there is no smallest—there is always something 
smaller; ... in the case of the great [there is no 
greatest, for] there is always something greater." 

In his discussion of Stoic explanations of the state 
of rest of the earth in the centre of the world Sam- 
bursky writes that whereas in earlier cosmologies the 
earth’s state of rest was explained by considerations of 
symmetry, in Stoic cosmology ‘geometrical symmetry 
as a cause of rest was replaced by the picture of a 
symmetrical action of forces upon the spherically 
shaped earth’. 

How true is this? Sambursky quotes a passage 
(Achill, Jsagege TV) which contains, almost as an 
afterthought, an example of a dynamic equilibrium 
of outside forces. But is this enough to establish this 
as the authentic Stoic cosmology? Most of the other 
passages bearing on this (collected by von Arm ii 
173 ff.) suggest more conventional explanations of 
terrestrial stability at the centre of the world and 
where there is a question of an equilibrium it is one 
of elements innde the cosmos. In quoting this last 
passage from Achilles, Sambursky most usefully points 
out that the word igofapé; used here appears also 
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in the third proposition of Archimedes’ first book 
On Floating Bodies; the parallel is very suggestive 
indeed; and Sambursky is surely right in thinking 
that Chrysippus may have had in mind that the 
cosmos is mixed of heavy and light elements in a 
proportion which balances their ‘upward’ and 
‘downward’ tendencies, and that this is analogous to 
the suspended floating in a fluid of a body whose 
specific weight is equal to that of the fluid. (The 
equation of ‘downward’ or ‘below’ and ‘at or towards 
the centre’ is older than the Stoics; and so is the con- 
ception of the centripetal tendency of ‘heavy’ bodies.) 
In a relatively short review it has not been possible 
to do justice to the real qualities of this work: its 
lucidity and its thoroughness are beyond praise; 
where the reader may be inclined to disagree with the 
author he will do so almost always because he has 
been stimulated by Sambursky's argument to think 
about the problem afresh. No scholar interested in 
Stoicism or in the history of scientific ideas in anti- 
quity will be able to neglect this most valuable work. 
A. WasseRsTEIN. 


Gururm (W. K. C.) The Religion and Mytho- 
logy of the Greeks. Cambridge Ancicnt 
History (Revised edition) Vol. I], Chap- 
ter XL. Cambridge: University Press. ro61. 
Pp. 45- 65; $1.25. 

In this fascicle from the new Cambridge Ancient 
History, which has been issued separately for the 
convenience of scholars, Professor Guthrie discusses 
Greek religion and mythology against the Minoan— 
Mycenaean background and their subsequent history 
in Homer and Hesiod. The chapter is divided into 
six sections, the first of which deals with the formation 
of Greek religion. Despite the obvious distinction 
between heavenly and chthonian cults it would be a 
mistake in G,"s view to ‘assume that the historical 
Greeks were composed of two, and only two sharply 
contrasted racial elements’, These merely represent 
the ‘warp and woof of the fabric upon which, in 
later centuries, was embroidered the intricate and 
many-coloured pattern of Greek religion’. 

The second and third sections reveal what is 
known about the Minoan-Mycenacan religion and 
its relationship to the Greek without attempting to 
conceal any of the difficulties. The decipherment of 
Linear B, which for G, is ‘in principle accomplished’, 
has added littl to our knowledge, which still depends 
mainly upon individual interpretations of archaco- 
logical material whose purport is still often far from 
clear, Nevertheless, the evidence for the existence of 
a bull-cult in Minoan Crete and the worship of both 
male and female deities of fertility seems overwhelm- 
ing. It does not, however, follow because they were 
influenced by their art that the Mycenaeans slavishly 
adopted the Minoan religion. Such ‘adjectival’ 
titles as Pasiphac, Ariadne, Phaedra or Glaucus 
seem to mark the effect of Greek polytheism on the 
original deitiés of Crete. On the other hand, the 
survival of the Minoan palace-cult has been virtually 
proved at Eleusis, Athens and elsewhere. 
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Though noting the resemblances between Cronus 
and Marduk or Kumarbi in the section devoted to 
theogenical myths G. reminds us that such ‘tales 
learned from the Orient may only be the mould of 
expression in which they (se. the Greeks) cast memo- 
ries of their own composite history’. 

Section V deals with the Homeric religion. 
Though ‘not very lofty’ in some respects the concep- 
tion of the gods as guardians in battle or embodi- 
ments of conscience was of cardinal i nce 
in a warrior society concerned wholly with the 
glory of the here and now, and not with the after- 
life. 

The final section describes the gods of Olympus in 
brief but masterly fashion, The views given are 
mostly orthodox, perhaps a trifle too much so in the 
case of Poseidon, whose origins have never been 
satisfactorily determined. That Apollo was a Dorian 
god all may not agree, but it is true that “there is a 
strangeness, or foreignness about him’ which is 
curiously at odds with the normal view of him as the 
‘embodiment of the Hellenic spirit’. 

The chapter ends with a useful biography and its 
print and format, as might be expected, are all that 
could be desired. The difficulty of giving a balanced 
view of a subject which notoriously bristles with 
difficulties is well known, That Professor Guthric 
has succeeded in doing so is a tribute both to the 
breadth and depth of his scholarship as well as to the 
sanity of his judgments, 


concernant la fondation des 
[Etudes de philologie, 
d'archéologie et d'histoire ancienne publi¢es par 
l'Institut Belge de Rome, tome WV], Brussels- 
Rome. 1960. Pp. xx +603. 2 maps. 
B.Fr. 420. 
The reader's first impression is that this is an 
immensely prolix book. The ‘Prolegomena’, which 
quantitatively outweigh the legomena, include 75 
pages on the Mermnad kings of Lydia and 95 on 
traditions relating to the foundation-date of Carthage, 
with incidental discussion of the route taken by the 
Samians to Zankle and the date of Marathon, The 
exposition is full and leisurely, abounding in recapitu- 
lation and even in repetition (e.g. p. goh mn. 1~ 
P+ 307, P. 995 n.9~ 994 ff). Yet as the archi- 
tecture of the book emerges, it compels admiration. 
Observation of the opportunities for digression 
which are not taken reveals the disciplined sense of 
relevance which underlies the Prolegomena. ‘The 
fullness of the exposition is never marred by rhetoric 
or shoddy reasoning; it is inexhaustibly sensible and 
candid, and so lucid that there is no point at which 
any reasonably attentive reader can lose the thread 
of the argument; and that, in a book on such a 
subject and on such a scale, is a remarkable 
achievement. 
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The author, however, shares with many Conti- 
nental scholars excessive scruples in doxography and 
a reluctance to discriminate in bibliography. 
Pp. 466 ff. are a horrifying example—matters may 
soon reach a point at which it will be thought 
improper to make an historical statement without 
listing all the scholars who have not disagreed with 
it—and it is surely unnecessary to cast a discussion 
of the chronology of the Deinomenidai in the form 
of an argument against Pareti (pp. 261-g17) once 
the basis of Pareti’s case has been neatly removed 
(p. 268) by the correct interpretation of Diod. xi 98.7 
in the light of Diodoros’ usage. 

Van Compernolle’s thesis is that Thucydides’ 
dates for the Sicilian colonies—derived from Antio- 
chos, since there are positive arguments against 
every other putative source—rest solely (with the 
exception of the Naxos—Syracuse interval) on calcula- 
tions which converted genealogies into years by using 
a single generation-value, 35 years. This value is 
plausible a priori, given the theory of hebdomads 
propounded by Solon (fr. 19, of: Hdt. i 32.2), and 
van Compernolle makes a strong case for its use in 
some dates first known to us from authors later than 
Thueydides, e.g. 


IL 46/5: Fall of Sardis (pp. 68f, 
103 £.). 
Begged by Apollo from 
the Fates (Hdt. i 91.3). 
(a) + 44 X 35 = 707/6: Accession of Gyges (708/7 
~705/4) according to 
Euphorion of Chalkis 
fr. 1. 
(6) + 44 X 93} = 699/8: Accession of Gyges ac- 
cording to DH Fomp. 
§.94 al. 
476/5: Sybarite remnant helped 
by Syracuse (Diod. xi 
43.4). . 
+95 = 5411/0: Destruction of Sybaris 
(Diod. x. 90.3). 
= 4321/0: Foundation of Sybaris 
according to [Skymnos] 


+3 


Il. 


(a) 


+6 35 


$59 F 
(6) +7 % 99s = 709/8: Foundation of Sybaris ac- 
cording to Jerome. 


Of Thucydides’ Sicilian figures, two (70 and 245, 
vi 4.2, 5.2) are multiples of 95, and van Compernolle 
(pp. 421 ff.) explains the remainder in the same terms 
by utilising some terminal dates which have not 
hitherto figured in discussions of this problem, c.g. 
Gelon’s and Theron’s victories at Olympia (458/7 
and 476/5 respectively) and the refoundation of 
Kamarina by Hippokrates in 493/2 (pp. 903 ©). His 
explanations rest on the assumptions that 483 was 
the date of the destruction of Megara and that 
Antiochos regarded Megara as founded in the year 
after Leontini. The former assumption is entirely 
defensible, and the latter is not made arbitrarily in 
order to prop up a single argument but in order to 
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introduce, at one stroke, coherence into the whole 
complex of Thucydides’ figures. 

Coincidental resemblances to calculation by 
generations can, of course, occur—Timaios’ date for 
Carthage, 20 x 33} years before its destruction, is 
an amusing example—but no rational being can 
dismiss van Compernolle's thesis as being founded 
solely on a run of coincidences. The question is 
rather whether the generation-value 35 accounts for 
everything, and here one must make reservations. Van 
Compernolle explains the foundation-date of Gela as 
479/8 (the last year of Gelon's rule at Syracuse) +- 
6 x 95; this seems an odd terminus, especially as the 
foundation of Syracuse is calculated from Gelon's 
Olympic victory, won before he became tyrant of 
Syracuse. Is there really no room anywhere for at 
least one calculation which took as its terminus not 
an early fifth-century event but a famous name in a 
sixth-century list of eponymous magistrates ? 

Van Compernolle’s talents are most in evidence in 
the study of historians and chronographers, and his 
stemmata of variant traditions are extremely illumina- 
ting. He is a little less at home in the interpretation 
of poctry and literary criticism; he speaks on 
pp. 336f as if Pindar in P. 2 referred plainly to 
Anaxilas (his bibliography here contains no reference 
to Bowra, Problems in Greek Poetry, ch. V) and he goes 
astray (in good company) in his treatment (pp. 
924 ff.) of Y Pi. P. 3, who in fact presents a slightly 
muddled abbreviation of the argument: ‘erepdrar; 
in line 73 is not a poetic plural, but implies two 
Pythian contests, viz. the 26th and 27th; moreover, 
line 7o refers to Hiero as king, and Hiero became 
king’ ( meant: ‘was king’) ‘in the 76th Olympiad, 
within which the 28th Pythiad fell; anyway, how- 
ever long after Hiero’s accession P, 3 was written, it 
was after the 27th Pythiad, because of orepdrois’. 
Whenever van Compernolle’s argument requires an 
excursion from historiography into history, he shows 
admirable common sense and a meticulous eye for 
detail. Yet one is aware at times of a certain lack 
of historical curiosity. The records of Assurbanipal's 
campaigns are naturally discussed in connexion with 
Gyges, but not the Babylonian Chronicle (¢. Sidney 
Smith, Isaiah Chapters XL-LV, pp. 35 £.) in connexion 
with the fall of Sardis. The problem of the relation 
between Antiochos and oral tradition is not really 
faced; the archacological evidence which bears upon 
Thue. vi 2—5 is treated rather similarly; and it is 
assumed (p, 506) that when dates are reached by 
genealogical calculation the longer the period, the 
bigger the error. This last assumption is not neces- 
sarily truce, in so far as errors may cancel out one 
another; I cannot help observing that if I gave 
Antiochos the two data (i) that I was appointed to a 
chair in 1955, and (ii) that one of my grandfathers 
alleged that one of his grandfathers fought at 
Waterloo, Antiochos would arrive at the correct date 
of Waterloo. He was, I think, less fortunate about 
Sclinus, but that in itself tells us nothing about his 
margin of error elsewhere. 

K. J. Dover. 
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Hapas (M.) Hellenistic Culture: Fusion and 
Diffusion. New York: Columbia University 
Press (London: Oxford U.P.). 1959. Pp. vii + 
g24. £1 155. Od. 

This is a well-produced volume for the enjoyment 
of which it is not necessary to believe everything the 
author says. It is the work of a fertile and alert 
mind, writing pleasantly for an educated general 
public. The title does not perhaps sufficiently pre- 
pare the reader for the author's special interest, which 
lies in the interaction between Greek and Roman 
ideas on the one side and Oriental, especially 
Jewish, ideas on the other. It is a recurrent implica- 
tion that historians are secing the hellenistic age out 
of focus if they allow themselves to think of the Jewish 
world as separate from the Greek and Roman; on the 
contrary, it is an integral part of the scene, being itself 
receptive of Greck and Roman influences and in turn 
exercising a potent influence on surrounding culture. 
The relation is fully reciprocal, and we are therefore 
not to imagine that it was conversion to Christianity 
which first made the Greeks and Romans familiar 
with the Old Testament. Accordingly, hellenistic 
Judaism is never far from the centre of Professor 
Hadas’ stage as the major historical phenomenon 
that draws his concentrated attention. 

Although it must be frankly stated that not a few 
things in this book will provoke dissent, it should 
be openly recognised from the start that on @ priori 
grounds this general thesis deserves a fair hearing and 
has the right to command sympathy. Both the 
familiar anti-semitic accusations of Jewish érarfpmaia 
and the rigid rabbinic exhortations to strict obsery- 
ance and social separation tend to create a powerful 
but illusory impression that with few exceptions the 
Jews never really escaped from the ghetto and were 
as resistant towards the surrounding world as a 
contemptuous society was to them, But the tradi- 
tional picture has lately been suffering damage, 
especially from E. R. Goodenough’s Jewish Symbols 
in the Greco-Roman Period (1959 1); whatever view 
be taken of certain theses there advanced, Good- 
enough has surely established that the illiberal, 
academic Judaism of the Rabbis was not ‘normative’ 
and that Diaspora Judaism could diverge very 
considerably in a hellenised direction. Professor 
Hadas’ experience of the Jewish community's role in 
American society may no doubt have had some 
influence on his approach to these questions; but he is 
probably right in seeing at least a measure of analogy, 

The main thesis, then, is that the Mediterrancan 
was one world, not two or three, and that the Jews 
were more hellenised and Greeks and Romans more 
affected by Judaism than is usually supposed. So 
Job shows the influence of tragedy; Ecclesiastes is 
touched by Epicureanism and Stoicism; the Testa- 
ments of the AIT Patriarchs are influenced by 
Euripides, the Song of Songs by Greek lyric poetry, 
Judith by erotica, Jonah by Stoic universalism, the 
Dead Sea sect by Neopythagoreanism. And so on. 
The case is stated at its maximum; but at least Hadas 
drives one back to the texts to ask if it is indeed so, and 
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sometimes one is inclined to think that there may well 
be something in what he says. 

More problematic is the question of Jewish influ- 
ences on Greeks and Romans. Among educated 
persons Judaism was generally felt to be non-U, an 
extremely peculiar religion that could only be 
reasonably defended as ancestral custom for the race; 
and the level at which Jewish influence is directly 
attested ranges from the magical papyri to Numenius 
of Apamea, perhaps to Porphyry. This book, 
however, seeks to establish influence and positive 
appreciation at a much higher level: in Zeno the 
Phoenician, in Posidonius of Apamea, and in those 
Gadarene pearls, Menippus, Mcleager, and Philo- 
demus. Hadas also invites us to see the direct influ- 
ence of the Jewish Sibylline Oracles in Tibullus iv 5, 
in Horace’s Epode 16, and in the fourth eclogue. 
He even toys with speculations, based on common 
literary motifs, that Horace knew the Old Testament, 
having had a Jewish mother or a proselyte father! 
Here one cannot suppress a feeling that it was unwise 
of Professor Hadas to overstate so interesting a case. 

On pp. 144-6 there is a discussion of the Areopagus 
speech ascribed to St Paul (Acts xvii, 22-3). That 
this speech has a ‘literary’ flavour is widely recog- 
nised; but it is a pity that Professor Hadas smiles a 
little too uncritically upon the ingenious thesis of 
Norden (Agnostos Theos, 1913) that the speech is not 
an orginal part of the text of Acts but is dependent 
on an incident in the career of Apollonius of Tyana 
described by his disciple Damis, a source much 
invoked by Philostratus in the third century. In 
brilliance and erudition Norden’s argument is 
breathtaking, but the critical faculty revives when one 
begins to look wp the references. According to 
Hadas’ summary, on his visit to Athens Apollonius 
“uses an inscription on an altar to teach that the 
proper worship of god is spiritual’, This statement 
cannot be supported by Philostratus, V. Apoll. Tyan. 
iv 19 (citing Damis’ verbose summary of Apollonius’ 
speech exhorting the Athenians to spiritual religion). 
Norden foreed the reference to the altar inscription 
out of V. Apoll. vi 3, where Apollonius, now ina boat 
in the Nile, congratulates a young Egyptian, who has 
successfully resisted his stepmother’s affection, for not 
having neglected Aphrodite as the Athenian Hippo- 
lytus did: compporéorepow pap td aepi adrtow Ged et 
déyew wai tata ‘Abienatw, ob Kai dyrdeotow daysdver 
Popol perra. There is no reason whatever to think 
Norden right in supposing that this allusion to the 
Athenian altars occurred in Damis* report of 
Apollonius’ speech at Athens. Literary common- 
places do not prove dependence, and when analysed 
ina cold light Norden’s spellbinding case comes to 
no more than pleasing conjecture. 

Allin all, this book offers rather too many hostages 
to criticism, and one comes to react cautiously on 
reaching the words ‘There is a strong possibility 
that..." But provided that the reader obcys Dr 
Routh’s injunction to Dean Burgon and verifies his 
references, there is no reason why enjoyment should 
be diminished, 
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‘There are a few slips: p. 86 line 19, for Cyrene read 
Ptolemais; p. 127 line 8, for 207 read 217; p. 299 
n, 20, for III € read Il A; p. 910 n. 11, read Rohde, 

H. CHapwick. 


Perrcuerr (W. K.) Marathon. (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Classical Archacology, 
vol. 4, no. 2.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press. 1960. Pp. 137-90. 
Plates 6-17. 1 map. Price not stated. 

In this essay Pritchett’s aim is to determine the 
Athenian and Persian dispositions at the start of the 
battle of Marathon and to trace the course of the 
fighting. He is interested first and foremost in topo- 
graphical questions and has not only gone over the 
terrain himself but has also obtained advice from 
archaeologists and geologists. Inevitably, however, 
he has had to pursue his enquiries in other directions 
as well, He discusses the organisation of the 
Athenian regiments and the history of infantry 
tactics; and he deals with the text and interpretation 
of the so-called Marathon epigrams and also with the 
note on ywpig inzet; in the Souda. His treatment 
is thus fairly comprehensive, and in each section his 
presentation of evidence is painstakingly detailed and 
clear. 

Pritchett’s labours have not, it must be said, led 
him to any novel conclusions. His account of the 
battle is in most essentials the same as was current 
in textbooks in the late nineteenth century. This is 
because he follows Herodotus, cking out his narrative 
with references to Plutarch, Pausanias and the Souda, 
and disagrees strongly with German historians who 
rely on the Ephorus tradition found in Nepos. He 
also favours Leake's assessment of the tactical 
situation and rejects the suggestions put forward by 
modern theorists such as General Maurice. Never- 
theless, Pritchett makes a valuable contribution to the 
solution of the Marathon problem in two ways. He 
disposes effectively of irrelevant considerations which 
have long occupied the minds of scholars, and he 
correlates both the ancient authorities and recent 
speculations with his own accurate knowledge of the 

‘ battle-field. 

It is important to know that Herodotus’ me: 
dpiuéorro al gvdal has nothing to do with the 
ordering of complete regiments in line of battle, and 
that it really refers to the parade which each regiment 
held of its own men before moving into position. 
Similarly it is well to be assured that the first Mara- 
thon cpigram should be associated not with Marathon 
but with Salamis. 

Pritchett deplores the inadequacy of Soteriades' 
publications but accepts his identification of the 
shrine of Heracles with the church of H, Demetrios, 
He disagrees with Soteriades, however, in preferring 
a site near H. Demetrios and Vrana for the ancient 
deme of Marathon. Having made up his mind on 
these locations, he shows ingenuity in calculating the 
positions of the two armies. The Athenian line, he 
argues, extended cither from Mt Kotroni to Mt 
Agrieliki or from H. Demetrios to Brexisa; in cither 
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case it was about 1500 m. long; and it may have 
been four deep in the centre and eight deep on both 
flanks, The Persians were drawn up a mile away, 
alo on a front of 1500 m.; and their centre lay near 
to the Soros, which was built where the Athenians 
suffered most heavily. With How, Pritchett regards 
the Athenian charge as a move intended to counter 
the effect of Persian archery and to engage the entire 
Persian line simultancously; with Schachermayr he 
accepts yapic ivveig as indicating that the Persian 
cavalry was withdrawn from the field during the 
night before the battle. 

In the absence of a certain location for old Mara- 
thon (not to mention Probalinthus), Pritchett 
probably has done as much as can be done to clarify 
the opening phase of the battle. His account of the 
Persian withdrawal through the northern marsh to a 
point of embarkation at Schoinid also seems to be 
correct in the main. The trouble is that the ancient 
literary evidence does not enable us to follow the 
action throughout, and for want of good authorties 
Pritchett sometimes over-argues his case. For 
example, he presses into service Ar., Wasps roB1 f 
fdr ddper, Edy donidt ... otds dvjp map’ dvdpl and 
so turns the battle into an infantry set-piece like 
Plataea. This conception scems to be at variance 
with his own notion that the Athenian charge 
quickly resulted in the rout of the Persian wings and 
in the rapid envelopment of their centre. In any 
case Aristophanes’ words merely echo the hoplite 
tradition that had been in vogue since the time of 
Tyrtacus and are surely not intended to describe the 
fighting at Marathon precisely. 

The map facing p. 137 has no scale and does not 
contain all the place-names mentioned in the text of 
the essay. Readers should use one of the published 
maps to which Pritchett refers. 

A. J. Beare. 


Foxtana (M. J.) Le lotte per la successione di 
Alessandro Magno dal 323 al 315. [Atti 
dell’ accademia di scienze lettere c¢ arti di 
Palermo, ser. 4, Vol. xviii, 1957/58, 2.] Palermo: 
the Author. 1960. Pp. 299. Price not stated. 

Italian scholars in recent years have found a 
special interest in the history of the Greek World after 
Alexander, and Miss Fontana has produced in this 
volume of the short studies published by Palermo 
University the most elaborate work to date on the 
struggles between the leading figures of the Greck 
World from Alexander's death to the victory of 
Cassander over Olympias in 915 6.¢c., when, as she 
says (p. 119), ‘le lotte per la successione’ ended and 
‘le lotte per la determinazione delle sfere di potenza 
e di influenza’ began. 

Miss Fontana rightly concentrates her attention 
on the causes and effects of the agreements and 
disagreements between these leading figures; her 
study certainly re-emphasises their dominant role. 
While more might be said, chiefly perhaps to lament 
our ignorance, of relations between the leading 
figures and the populations of the areas which they 
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from time to time controlled (though the Mace- 
domian army and homeland do emerge in places as 
actors in the drama), her method has the advantage of 
saving her from becoming too involved in the details 
of military campaigns. Further, Miss Fontana, 
whose earlier published work has included articles 
on Diodorus Siculus 17, has confined her detailed 
analysis of the literary sources, on which her his- 
torical arguments are, at times closely, based, to an 
appendix of &7 pages (her most important con- 
clusion here is that Diodorus Siculus 18.5-20 can 
be regarded as a summary, sometimes badly com- 
piled but always direct, of the work of Hieronymus of 
Cardia). 

But, in spite of these judicious exclusions, it is 
difficult, in the early chapters especially, to see the 
wood for the trees, because Miss Fontana has to deal 
with some much discussed problems, such as the 
relative positions of Philip Arrhidacus and the young 
Alexander, the distribution of offices made at 
Babylon after Alexander's death and the ambitions 
of Perdiccas. She rejects the idea that Philip 
Arrhidacus was incapacitated by idiocy (an exaggera- 
tion by tendentious sources—p. 93) and concludes 
that he was recognised as sole king by the Mace- 
donian army in 924 with Alexander's then unborn 
and therefore still hypothetical son as no more than 
his heir; and that the ‘prostasia’ entrusted to Craterus 
at Babylon was not therefore a regency or guardian- 
ship of Philip, but a guardianship of his kingship, a 
conclusion which is the same as that of Tarn in 
CAH v 461, whose views in that work are not noticed 
by Miss Fontana, a surprising omission in her wealth 
of references to modern literature. As to Perdiccas, 
her conclusion is favourable: that he has suffered 
from hostile sources, because Hieronymus was a 
supporter of Antigonus, and that so far from following 
a course that would Iead him ultimately to the 
throne, he was growing steadily weaker and was 
forced first to make concessions over the marriage of 
Eurydice and Philip and then to a showdown with 
Antigonus, whose unpunished intransigence was 
likely to lead to his own ruin; Antigonus was in fact 
the most responsible for the outbreak of civil war, 
acting in his own interests, though he did persuade 
Antipater and Craterus that the interests of the king 
were at stake, 

Such problems as these are too well worked over 
for all Miss Fontana's conclusions to be likely to be 
unchallenged, But, when the general picture 
becomes clear in the concluding chapter, the charac- 
ters and actions of Perdiccas, Antigonus and Poly- 
perchon in particular emerge with a consistency that 
makes hers at least a plausible reconstruction of their 
struggle. 

Three and a half pages of corrections give a bad 


impression of the printing, but most of these are : 


concerned with the conventions, not the substance, 
of footnote references; there are, however, still some 
small errors uncorrected, one even in the list of 
corrections, 

T. T. B. Ryoer. 
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Areca (T. W.) Phylarchus and the Spartan 
Revolution. (Univ. of California Publica- 
tions in History, 63.) Berkeley: the University 
of California Press, 1961. Pp. x +92. Price 
not stated. 

To judge from what is known of his work from 
Polybius and Plutarch, Phylarchus was one of the 
most spirited of ancient historians, both in social and 
political interpretation and in literary style. The 
attempt of Agis IV and Cleomenes II] to revive the 
*‘Lycurgan’ traditions and restore the military power 
of Sparta in the Peloponnese, against the interests 
of the Spartan oligarchy at home and of the Achacan 
League and Macedon abroad, was controversial and 
dramatic in its day, and it raised revolutionary issues 
that are still with us. The theme can have lost 
nothing in Phylarchus’ telling; his evidence keeps 
its general significance in the present study. 

Afnca opens with a lively reconstruction of the 
historian's life and attitudes: Phylarchus was erudite 
and imaginative, satirical and moralising, setting 
social decadence against the primitive virtues. In 
doing this, we may add, he was true to the character 
of Hellenistic historiography. How far had he an 
ideological approach to Spartan reform, if the Stoic 
Sphacrus was closely associated with Cleomenes? 
Africa rejects arguments from ‘Stoic socialism’, 
rightly, and would look rather to Cynic influence on 
Phylarchus. Yet, we may note, if a movement 
appealing to traditional standards of conduct in 
Sparta needed intellectual support, it might well 
use the basic philosophical doctrines of Stoicism. In 
fact, as Africa remarks, ‘practical action stemmed 
from interest and necessity’, and he treats the 
propagandist element in Phylarchus’ history in 
the light of Polybius’ criticism. Few will quarrel 
with his conclusion that the pro-Spartan comes out 
of the comparison at least as well as the Achaean, 
both incorrigibly attached to their opposing points 
of view, 

Polybius attacked Phylarchus for writing ‘tragic 
history’, and Eduard Schwartz evolved from this a 
‘Peripatetic’ theory of historiography, Recent criti- 
cism has aimed at breaking down Schwartz's argu- 
ment, partly by referring to Aristotle’s contrast 
between ‘history’ and ‘tragedy’, partly by showing 
the dramatic elements in all Greek historical writing, 
even among ‘part-time practitioners of tragic 
history’; and Africa is content to illustrate the 
dramatic clements in Phylarchus' account. But 
the Aristotelian canons of tragedy, including the 
‘catharsis’ of emotions through the direct impact of 
‘horror and pity’, could be applied in history.to the 
systematic dramatising of tragic scenes. There is 
still a case for studying Phylarchus’ presentation of 
dramatic episodes as a whole; note now C. ©, Brink, 
“Tragic History and Aristotle's School’, Proc. Camb. 
Phil. Soe, 1960, p. 14. 

Finally, since Phylarchus helped to give form to 
the traditional Spartan ‘mirage’, Africa examines the 
place of myth in his work and relates his conception 
to the actual conditions in Hellenistic Sparta. It 
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would have helped to do this earlier in the discussion 
and make more analytical use of the results. For 
instance, how far should Phylarchus’ moralising be 
considered as fair historical comment upon the 
hypocrisy of Sparta’s condition before Agis and 
Cleomenes? We have been shown Phylarchus in 
universal terms: we still need to focus our attention 
more sharply on the immediate Spartan setting of 
his interpretation. This readable and stimulating 
study will enable us to do so with fuller sympathy. 

A. H. McDonatp. 


Meerrr (B. D.) The Athenian Year. (Sather 
Classical Lectures, 32.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press (London: 
Cambridge U.P.). ro61. Pp. viii + 262. 
£2 Bs. od. 

All Meritt’s gifts of exposition cannot have made 
these Sather lectures easy to follow, and they are not 
easy reading either. But I have found them reward- 
ing; Meritt's readiness to revise his own views, his 
candour, and his pertinacity have seldom been better 

ii I ed. 

A sence; shir book is an extended -review of 
Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars of Athens; 
that book or, perhaps better, Pritchett, BCH bexxi 
a6g-gor, should be digested before reading it. 
Three of their main contentions were that astro- 
nomical theory had no place in the workings of the 
Athenian calendar, that the archon indulged in 
extensive intercalations of days into the festival 
calendar which dated by months, and that the 
lengths of prytanies within a year were kept as 
regular and equal as powible. In so far as the first 
of these was a point against M., he has accepted it; 
for the second, he accepts the phenomenon, but does 
not allow it as free play as P. and N.; the third he 
rejects. 

First, he clears up some preliminary points. 
(1) It was the view of P. and N. that the basic 
Athenian festival calendar was established by 
lunar observation. It scems to me that M. dis- 
proves this conclusively. He incidentally shows 
that the observations reported by Timocharis 
and Hipparchus which have always been taken as 
evidence for the Athenian calendar are nothing of 
the kind, but are expressed in terms of an ideal 
astronomical calendar. M.'s view, resting partly on 
Geminus viii 52, is that the Athenians found a 
regular alternation of 29- and 30-day months quite 
accurate enough for their purposes, though they 
may have put it straight occasionally by observation. 
(2) An observation theory requires that, in a 2qg-day 
month, when backward count is employed in the 
last decade, the day which is omitted must be devtepa 
(gGiverro; or pet’ elxibaz) and not évaty. ML, by 
using the Aristophanes Scholia rather than a vague 
statement by Proclus, shows that the opposite was 
truce of Athens. This again seems to me certain. 
But I think M. is too tolerant of the possibility that 
forward count was ever used in the last decade. 
Here I would side with P. (cf. CP liv 155-7) and 
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take the view that all possible explanations, including 
stone-cutter’s error, should be employed rather than 
assume forward count in the few remaining cases 
where it is cven a possibility. 

This clears the ground for the main point which 
still secms open. P. and N., working from Ath. Pol. 
43.2, have as a firm postulate regularity and equality 
in the length of prytanies. (Equality for this pur- 
pose includes the inevitable discrepancy between, 
e.g., 96- and 95-day prytanies in a 954-day year of 
10 prytanies). Rather than have irregularities here, 
they will assume irregularities in the festival calendar 
caused by considerable intercalation or inaccurate 
observation. M. prefers to work from alternation 
of 29- and go-day months, which he applies with 
flexibility, and is prepared to tolerate irregularities 
in the prytany calendar. The only method of 
judging between them is to work through every year 
for which there is calendar evidence, and this takes 
up the greater part of both books. It still seems hard 
to arrive at a decision. Individual solutions can be 
judged by their possession of the mathematical virtue 
of elegance rather than by anything else. Since M. 
has more flexible postulates, he will inevitably be 
able to produce plausible solutions for more cases. 
FP. can still claim that there is no directly attested case 
of a prytany longer than the hypotheses predict. 
There are, however, certainly some very strong 
pointers to inequalities in the prytanies, and, even 
when the prytanies are equal in length, the most 
elegant solutions often place the prytanies which 
are one day longer in what P. and N. think the wrong 
place in the year. Agreement still seems far off, 
and it is a matter of regret that P.’s first reaction 
(BCH bexxy 23-8) has been to defend the lost cause 
of lunar observation rather than to salute M.'s 
conversion to a scheme where both prytany and 
festival calendars are flexible, a scheme which he has 
always regarded as a possible alternative to his own. 

There is much more in the book. M., I think 
suceessfully, defends his view of the varying length 
of the fifth-century conciliar year. More important 
for the general reader, he redefines his views on the 
possibility of assigning Julian equivalents to Attic 
dates. His position now is that near accuracy is 
possible between 422 and 411 and 937 and 918, 
and [ think his confidence is justified (contrast P., 
BCH \ixxxi, 299-300). There has indeed been a 
good deal of error committed on the basis of precise 
chronology; a recent example could be cited where 
four pieces of direct evidence were discarded rather 
than question a Julian date given by Dinsmoor. 
But M. convincingly defends his dating of Anti- 
phon VI to 419 against P.'s criticisms. 

There is an unlucky chapter on ‘Coins and the 
Calendar’ where various conclusions are drawn from 
advance news of Miss Thompson's work on Athenian 
New Style coinage. This seemed to require several 
specific second-century years to be intercalary, two 
pairs of consecutive intercalary years, and an 
example of forward count. Miss Thompson's views 
are now available in full, and I have tried to show 
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elsewhere that they should not be accepted. There 
will be help from this source, but not yet, 

M. also provides us with an up-to+late Hellenistic 
archon-list, about which I am mildly unhappy, 
because it looks a good deal more solid than it is. 
What we really need is someone with Daux’s caution 
to provide us with a Chronologie Athénienne, where 
what is solid and what is not could be clearly seen, 
To take some examples, I do not share M.'s con- 
fidence that inventories fit in with secretary-cycles, 
his current view of the secretary of Philoneos’ year is 
highly improbable, 160-140 is guesswork. M. 
rarely deceives himself, but it is only too easy to 
deceive others. 

A book with so much detail inevitably raises minor 
factual comment. Pp. 17-18: why quote Mai- 
monides when the Mishnah (Rosh Ha-Shanah, 
chs, 1-2) is 1000 years earlier and more accessible? 
P. 72 0. 4: Michel &32 ts a more accessible reference, 
Pp. 72-3: 347-6 was intercalary, and 345-4 an 

inary year of 955 days (BSA 1 95-6). P. 84: 
on the face of it, JG ii 458 should come from the 
period of the 12 tribes. P. 86: the restoration in 
iG i® 968.1 should not have been accepted. The 
rho in Lg is doubtful and would in any case be the 
first letter of the patronymic. P. go: surely the 
point of the restoration émi "“Apiwropdvoug in 
IG ii* 948.1 is that it is only 15 letters and is not 
spread out over the line? 

D, M. Lew. 


Kenna (V.E.G.) Cretan Seals: with a Catalogue 
of the Minoan Gems in the Ashmolean 
Museum. Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 
1960. Pp. xiti+ 163. 29 plates, 172 text 
figures. 05 55. od. 

The collection of Minoan gems in the Ashmolean is 
probably the most important outside Crete. The 
bulk of it consists of seals collected by Sir Arthur 
Evans, many of them during his early travels in 
Crete before 1900 while the island was still under 
Turkish rule, This first methodical catalogue of the 
collection, well arranged, excellently described, with 
full references and apt comments, is very much to be 
welcomed. It is preceded by a general survey of 
Minoan seals and their relationship to the early seals 
of Ecypt and the Near East. 

Here the author's views are always interesting, even 
if somewhat Delphic at times. This was perhaps 
inevitable in view of the many uncertaintics surround- 
ing the exact chronological horizons in which the 
seals and their impressions in clay have been found, 
particularly in the case of the earlier periods, Early 
Minoan and Middle Minoan. 

A theme which is basic to the book is the amuletic 
(due to shape or substance) and talismanic (due to 
signs or symbols added) character of early seals. An 
intriguing explanation is thereby offered for the 
extraordinarily fine and naturalistic quality of 
Minoan gems of the best period, from the end of 
Middle Minoan and the early part of Late Minoan 
times. This is thought to be due to an emancipation 
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from the restrictions imposed (on material, shape, 
treatment and choice of subject) by amuletic or 
talismanic considerations. The development of the 
specialised “talismanic’ class of seals, noted by Evans, 
towards the end of the Middle Minoan period, is 
then explained as a reaction against this emancipa- 
tion, people being afraid that the new gems in the 
fine naturalistic style might have lost their amuletic 
and talismanic virtues. 

The limited distribution (largely confined to the 
north and centre of the island) of the early three- 
sided prisms is noted, and the suggestion made that 
they were perhaps essentially amulets. These stones 
were assigned by Evans to Early Minoan I, but the 
author is probably right in agreeing with Matz 
(pp. 19 f.) that none of the seals known from Crete 
are as early as E.M. I, and seals may not have been 
made in Crete until E.M, II. 

The attribution of seals to E.M. and the early 
part of M.M. is bedevilled, as it was when Evans 
wrote the Palace of Minos, by the flimsy character of 
the evidence. A few seals come from excavations 
of settlements, but most are from communal tombs 
which continued in use over long periods of time. 
Moreover, there is no reason why the seals from such 
communal tombs should not be later in date than the 
latest of the clay vases found in them, The vases 
inside such tombs are often comparatively few 
(indeed a large tomb like that of Kalathiana in the 
Mesara, with many seals and much gold jewellery, 
produced no clay vases at all), while the burials 
may be counted in hundreds, It seems clear there- 
fore that clay vases were not put with every burial, 
and some evidence suggests that the custom of placing 
vases with burials inside the actual tombs was an 
early one which tended to fall into abeyance in 
mature M.M. times. Thus the famous equation of 
the imported Babylonian cylinder and i 
scarahs from Platanos Tholos B with the latest pottery 
found inside the tomb has no compelling grounds, as 
the seals may be quite a bit later than the few clay 
vases with them inside the tomb, 

But there are now large closed deposits of 
seals or their impressions, which, when the evidence 
from them has been digested and their date estab- 
lished beyond doubt, will be of decisive importance 
for the study of carly Cretan seals, These are: 

(1) The Lerna sealings (M. Heath, Hesperia 27 

(1958), p. 81 £), which, in spite of the fact that they 
were found at an Early Helladic coastal site in the 
Argolid, in the opinion of the reviewer at least 
(although the idea is rejected by their publisher) are 
likely to be impressions of Cretan seals, assignable 
perhaps to M.M.I A/B or even II A: in any case 
earlier, but not much earlier, than, 
_ (2) The Phaistos deposit (D, Levi, Annuario 45-6 
(N.S. 19-20) (1957-8), 7 f.), associated with fine 
decorated pottery assignable to M.M. II B on the 
system of Evans; 

(3) The seal-maker’s workshop at Mallia associated 
(according to the preliminary report in BCH 81 
(1957), p- 693) with pottery assignable to M.M. I, 
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which may mean contemporary with cither M.M. I 
or IT at Knossos. 

For the later periods (end of M.M. and carly 
L.M.) the situation is less obscure. The author is 
surely right in preferring with Matz the earlier 
opinion of Evans (e.g. Scripta Minoa I (1911), p. 21) 
dating the Hieroglyphic Deposit to M.M, II A not 
M.M. II B. It should be later than the Phaistos 
deposit ((2) above) of M.M. Il B, but earlier than 
the M.M. III B Temple Repositories. There u an 
interesting analysis of the great L.M. I B deposits of 
sealings from Zakro and A. Triadha; and the Vaphio 
gems, many of them Minoan imports, are discussed 
at length. A number of seals of all shapes and 
materials from L.M. I B deposits recently found on 
the north side of the Royal Road at Knossos should 
further help to clarify knowledge of Minoan seals 
during this important period. 

There is a useful discussion of the great deposits 
of the ‘Last Palace’ of L.M. Il at Knossos. The 
deposits arc inter-linked, and are indissolubly 
connected with the Linear B tablets; although the 
warning of Evans must be kept in mind that strays 
of the Reoccupation period of L.M. ITI B may have 
intruded themselves among these deposits (PM Index 
Vol., p. 183). J. Boardman has suggested grounds 
for thinking that the debris of the Lapidary’s (seal- 
maker's) workshop, assigned by Evans and K. to 
L.M. III, is really of L.M. Il date. K. is surely 
right (p. 65, n. 9) in rescuing for L.M. I] these three 
fine gems assigned by Pendlebury (and one of them 
by Evans himself) to L.M. III. 

Two criticisms: The illustrations are life size, which 
in the case of many gems is too small to allow ade- 
quate study, and a magnifying-glass is no help as 
it would be with the originals, At the same time 
the text of the first part of the book is unnecessarily 
difficult to use because the Ashmolean seals are 
described by their museum numbers and not by the 
numbers of the published Catalogue. There is no 
simple table of correlations, and the labour spent in 
converting the numbers in order to refer to the 
Catalogue is disproportionate. Seals from other 
collections apart from the Ashmolean are often cited 
by museum numbers without references to publica- 
tions; doubtless because the seals are unpublished, 
but it means that a thorough study of the book is 
impossible until the appearance of the promised 
corpus of Minoan and-Mycenaean seals (Fdl 1959, 
p. 288 f.). 

Some minor points, P, 27, n. 7. K. may unduly 
minimise the original dependence of early Cretan 
seals upon those of Syria and North Mesopotamia. 

Appendix I, p. 28. The derivation of the lentoid 
shape of seal from a fish vertebra is ingenious, but 
seems unnecessary. 

Horses on carly Cretan seals! e.g. p. 94, No. 50 in 
the Ashmolean and p. 28, n.5, Nos. 444-5 in 
Herakleion Museum. Revolutionary, but nothing 
is impossible in the light of the twelfth-dynasty horse 
found at Buhen in Upper Egypt. But perhaps safer 
with Evans to see an ass on Ashmolean No. 50. 
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P. 34, n.7. The tubular drill was surely used for 
making concentric circles in twelfth-dynasty Egypt 
(e.g. scarabs in the University College collection, 
London}. This technique and style of design may 
well have reached Crete from Egypt along with 
scarabs at that time. When more is known about 
the beginnings of spiral decoration in Crete it may 
be found that this also reached Crete from Egypt 
and not vice versa as is usually thought. 

In connexion with carly Cretan cylinder seals the 
silver cylinder (was it really an import?) and the 
‘carved cylindrical bead of green steatite’ from 
Mochlos deserve notice (Seager, Mochlor, p. 111 and 
75, xx 8). 

Since the publication of the book M. Gill has dis- 
covered new grounds for doubting the authenticity 
of the Ayia Pelagia cylinder (Inst. of Classical Studies 
Bulletin & (1961), pp. 15-22). Another seal alleged 
to be from A. Pelagia (p. 129, No. 285), the sole 
example of a long amygdaloid assigned to L.M. II, 
looks unconvincing to the reviewer. 

P. 49f. Perhaps the Knossos Harbour Town 
sealings were stolen from the Zakro deposit, as Pope 
suggests (BSA 55 (1960), p. 205 n. 10). 

The author does not seem to agree with the 
criteria advanced by H. Biesantz in Avetisch-Mykenische 
Stegelbilder (1954) for distinguishing between Late 
Bronze Age gems of Cretan and Mainland origin. 
But it would be interesting to know more of his 
views about the gems from the Shaftgraves at 
Mycenaec, to what extent they are the work of 
Mainland or Cretan craftsmen. On this and many 
other aspects of Aegean Bronze Age gems the 
author’s opinions, based upon a wide knowledge 
and intimate study of the material, will be much 
welcomed. 

M. 5. F. Hoop. 


Boarpman ([J.) The Cretan Collection in 
Oxford: the Dictaean Cave and Iron Age 
Crete. Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 1961. 
Pp. xi+ 1%. 1 map. 48 plates. 57 text 
figures. £65 55. od. 

Owing to the generosity of Sir Arthur Evans, the 
collection of Cretan antiquities in the Ashmolean is 
the richest outside Crete. In this important publica- 
tion, many of its most notable pieces are presented 
for the first time. Of the Minoan material, only the 
votives from the Dictaean and Patso caves are 
included. The Hellenic period is represented by a 
few choice pieces from the Idaecan cave, and a large 
corpus of miscellancous finds from other sites on the 
island. Everything is set out in an exemplary 
manner, with full description and illustration, and 
penetrating commentary: where relevant, comparanda 
in Heraklion are added to the illustrations. The 
final chapter is a terse but comprehensive summary 
of Cretan art and archaeology from the tenth to the 
sixth century: this is the first general survey since 
P, Demargne's La Crite Dédalique (1947) of a subject 
that needs frequent reappraisal, owing to the huge 
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quantity of new maternal that enriches the muscums 
of Crete every year. The Oxford collection could 
hardly have found a more skilled exponent than 
Mr John Boardman, who has been intimately asso- 
ciated with Cretan antiquities both as an excavator 
at Knossos and as a Keeper in the Ashmolean. 

The first 24 plates illustrate the full range of the 
Dictaean offerings, which fall into three main 
periods: MM ITI-LM 1, LM III, and eighth- 
seventh centuries, All three are presumably repre- 
sented in the rich series of bronze figurines, Wor- 
shippers begin in the first period, but may well 
continue into the second: figurines with bent knees, 
once regarded as LM III, are rightly down-dated 
on the strength of their resemblance to Geometric 
work on the mainland. Of particular interest is the 
crawling baby, no, 22, with its obvious relevance to 
the Dictaean legend: this is recognised as Minoan, 
since it is so like the well-known ivory from Palai- 
kastro. From the Idaean cave comes the most 
splendid offering of all, the bronze head-vase in a 
strong Oriental style: Mr Boardman reasonably 
suggests a date of ¢. 650, coinciding with the end of 
the series of Idacan shields to which it is closely 
related. ; 

The final résumé begins with the Cretan Dark 
Age: here some of the general statements need 
modification. P. 129: it now transpires that 
Phaistos, as well as Knossos, remained inhabited 
throughout. P. 190: Attic Protogeometric vases 
were imported to Knossos not at the end, but at the 
beginning of the local Protogeometric series: there- 
after mainland influence waned, until the arrival 
ofa Mature Geometric style, also Attic in inspiration. 
P. 191: in supposing that this style was introduced 
through Cycladic middlemen, the author may be 
overstating the case: at Fortetsa one of the carliest 
MG painted pithot (no. 454) is Attic work, and 
perhaps made for export. In tracing the sources of 
Oriental influence, he rightly attributes many of the 
new phenomena to Phoenicia and Palestine (p. 141): 
yet need we travel as far as Philistia to find the 
model for the quaint birds on Knossian polychrome 
pithoi, so clearly reminiscent of the Myc. [11 C Close 
style? But these are only minor points: the main 
strength of the chapter lies in the exceptionally clear 
account of Orientalising art in Crete. Mr Boardman 
makes a useful distinction between the more or bes 
hellenised metalwork of the Knossos area, and the 
wild, untamed Oriental style of the Ida shields: both 
series run concurrently until the middle of the seventh 
century, when they give way to the more sober canons 
of Dedalic art. 

Mr Boardman must be congratulated on producing 
a valuable book out of such diverse, and often 
intractable, material. The patience with which he 
has studied every object, however humble, will carn 
him the gratitude of all those who dig in Crete: his 
final summary, fully documented and lucidly pre- 
sented, will be welcomed by all general students of 
Hellenic art and archaeology. 

J. N. Coupstream. 
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Brock (J. K.) Fortetsa, Early Greek Tombs 
Near Knossos. (British School at Athens, 
Supplementary Paper No. 2.) Cambridge: 
University Press. 1957. Pp. xvii + 224, with 
174 plates and 2 maps. £6 16s, bd. 

It is always a difficult task to edit and publish the 
researches of someone who has died, and the author 
in this instance was faced with a Herculean task 
beyond the ordinary. Two directors of the school 
had died in quick succession, leaving not only their 
excavations unpublished but abo the problems 
unsolved of the classification and chronology of 
Cretan pottery between the collapse of the Minoan 
civilisation and the murky rise of archaic art in 
Crete. Brock was only present at the excavation of 
eight of these tombs, but he was able to profit by the 
additional experience and the magnificent photo- 
graphy of the succeeding Director, Mr Gerard 
Young. 

Many of the plates are far from clear and occa- 
sionally the printer may be to blame, but usually (as 
for example on plate 67) the obscurities are due (as 
I can testify from personal knowledge of these vases) 
simply to the bad preservation of the surface or the 
presence of extrancous matter that no acid would 
remove without also removing the decoration. 

Brock’s tomb lists are magnificent. The book is 
solid work for the specialist, not bed-side reading, but 
the short general description of each tomb is readable 
enough, and the small print catalogues of finds are 
all that could be desired. 

The final chapter on ‘Chronology and Conclu- 
sions’ is very valuable for students of Greek history 
and ceramics in general, and I do not think Brock’s 
chronological series (Sub-Minoan 1020-970, Early 
Protogeometric 970-920, Middle Protogeometric 
g20-870, Late Protogeometric 870-850, Proto- 
geometric B 850-620, Early Geometric 820—S00, 
Mature Geometric 800-770, Late Geometric 770- 
739, Early Orientalising 795-680 and Late Orienta- 
lising 680-630 8.c.) will require much revision by 
later research, though the term Protogeometric B 
seems a little odd when there is no such thing as 
Protogeometric A, 

The historical inferences very cautiously drawn 
by the author are important. “Che complete climina- 
sont et the remains of an earlier generation must 
surely point to invasion and conquest by a foreign 
race’ (though /armax fragments showed shat some of 
the tombs had been dug in Minoan times) . . . ‘I 
think one may fairly say that there is an affinity 
between the traditionally Dorian regions of Crete, 
Thera, Caria and the Dodecanese, But the out- 
standing conclusion from the archaeological data is 
the preponderant influence of Attica during the 
tenth and ninth centuries.’ Corinthian and Cypriot 
influences are noted but time and expense prevented 
the author from discussing Cretan styles other than 
that of Knossos, 

The author mentions but does not attempt to 
solve the puzzle of the cultural eclipse that descended 
on Knossos towards the end of the seventh century B.c. 
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The printing and production of the work is very 
good. 
R. W. Horcuimson. 


Mytonas (G. E.) Aghios Kosmas. An Early 
Bronze Age Settlement and Cemetery in 
Attica. With an appendix on the Early 
Helladic skulls by J. L. Angel. Princeton: 
University Press. 1959. (London: Oxford 
U.P.) Pp. xviti+ 191. 182 figures. 64 draw- 
ings. 160s. 

This important prehistoric settlement on a low 
peninsula jutting into the sea near Athens Arrport 
was excavated by Mylonas in 1930-31, with a final 
season of work after the war in 1951. The excava- 
tions of 1930-31 were described at some length in 
AJA 98 (1934), 258 £, those of 1951 in AE 52 (1955), 
117f. Final publication was delayed in the hope, 
never realised, of finding the Mycenaean cemetery. 

The settlement did not offer a great depth of 
stratified deposits. But four distinct building periods 
were detected, two Early Helladic (Aghios Kosmas 
I-II}, and two, much eroded, Mycenaean (Aghios 
Kosmas IMI-I[V). AK II was destroyed by fire at 
the very end of the Early Helladic period. Myce- 
nacan occupation (AK III) dates from at least as 
early as Late Helladic I] (¢. 1500 o.c.). During 
the intervening Middle Helladic period the evidence 
suggests a gap in occupation, surprising on a site so 
apt for prehistoric settlement. 

The final destruction of the Mycenaean settlement 
is assigned by M. to Late Helladic II C. But one 
at least of the vases from it (fig. 198, no. 66) 
admittedly looks IIT B, and the designs on the 
shoulders of the stirrup vases figs. 197, no. 20, 139, 
no, 61, correspond to III B varieties of Furumark’s 
‘Flower’ (The Mycenacan Pottery, fig. 45 Mot. 18). 
Similarly the shapes of the vases from the Mycenaean 
houses 5 and T (figs. 196-8) seem more akin to 
Furumark’s LI B than to his [11 C., 

P, 61. The ‘larnakes’, whose bases with remains 
of burials were found below the floor of house 5 
(AK IV), were surely oval bath tubs like fig. 17! 
from inside the same house. Such bath tubs were 
commonly used for burials in Late Bronze Age Crete, 
and sometimes on the mainland; but true box-shaped 
larnakes with legs have not yet been attested on the 
mainland, apart from the unique stone example from 
Cephallenia (Marinatos, AE 1993, 77 £, o4 f). 

Two stone objects of great interest from the point 
of view of chronology were recovered from the Early 
Helladic settlements: a foot amulet, and a bottle- 
shaped seal, both paralleled from the earlier Bronze 
Age (Minoan) horizon in Crete. The seal, originally 
published as from the fill of a “bothros’ of AK I 
(AJA 98 (1934), 267), is now assigned to the packing 
of the earliest floor of AK II immediately above the 
"bothros’ (‘on the lowest floor’ (p. 157) is clearly a 


mistake (sec pp. 152, 159)). The importance of 


these objects for the relative chronology of the 
Aegean Early Bronze Age would be greater if the 
Cretan parallels cited by Mylonas could be assigned 
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more precisely to their place within the Minoan 
system. 

Interesting, and also important from a chrono- 
logical point of view, are the Cycladic clements in the 
Early Helladic of Aghios Kosmas, These are most 
prominent in the cemeteries (tombs, marble figurines, 
and clay vases including ‘frying pans’, comparable 
with those known from the Cycladic islands), M. 
indeed infers an original colony of people from the 
Cyclades trading in obsidian, and eventually fusing 
with the Early Helladic population. Obsidian, 
shown by analysis to come from Melos (A. N. 
Georgiadhis, Praktika Akad. Athinon, 31 (1956)), was 
found in unusually large quantities at Aghios 
Koamas, and is still abundant on the site. 

The Early Helladic tombs, of which M. explored 
some forty in two distinct cemeteries, are of great 
interest, and worthy of the exhaustive description 
given them. Unfortunately almost every trace of 
them has been obliterated since the excavations. 
Most had walls built with upright slabs or with small 
stones, or with a combination of slabs and stones; and 
they were roofed with slabs. Although small in size 
they were clearly family graves. M.'s conclusion 
that in many cases, if not invariably, burials were 
inserted through the roof, and not through the 
doors, seems inescapable. M. shows reason to 
suppose that, during the latest phase in the use of 
the cemeteries, the tombs were used as ossuarics; 
the bodies being buried in shallow graves beside 
them until the flesh had decayed. It seems to have 
been normal to place funerary offerings outside the 
tombs, rather than inside them with the bodies, a 
practice also apparent in the case of Middle Minoan 
communal tombs in Crete. Differences in the 
character of the pottery recovered from the settlement 
and the cemeteries (e.g. inferior fabric of vases from 
the cemeteries, and greater frequency of certain 
shapes like ‘frying pans’ there) is explained on the 
theory that most of the cemetery vases were made 
especially for funerary use. Not the least valuable 
aspect of M.'s study of the tombs is very full 
reference to the observations of Tsountas, who 
excavated many hundreds of prehistoric graves in 
the Cyclades at the end of the last century. 

Grape seeds found in a pithos which has a spout 
near the base may indicate wine production in 
Early Helladic times. In the Late Helladic settle- 
ment there was abundant evidence for the extraction 
of purple dye from murex shells, but none in the Early 
Helladic. M. suggests that the decorative motifs, 
and even the shapes, of many Early Helladic and 
Early Cycladic vases were originally inspired by 
marine creatures such as sea urchins, star fish, and 
shells. 

A few criticisms. There is no plan showing the 
relationship between the main excavations in the 
settlement and outlying areas of houses, e.g. the 
Mycenaean house T, and those on the reef U, V, W; 
and nothing to indicate the position of the cemeteries. 
Similarly such important objects as the Early Helladic 
seal-stone (fig. 166, no, 19) deserved drawings as well 
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as photographs: the design on the bottom of the foot 
amulet (ibid., mo. 14) is described, but not illustrated; 
and mo section or side view is given of the interesting 
Early Helladic mortar (p. 145, fig. 169, no. 48). 
The appendix by J. L. Angel on the Early Helladic 
skeletal remains is full of suggestive ideas. 
M. S. F. Hoop. 


Moon (B. E.) Mycenaean Civilization, Publi- 
cations 1956-60: a Second Bibliography. 
(Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies, 
Supplement 12.) London: Institute of Classical 
Studies. 1961. Pp. xxv+1rg0. £1. 

This second bibliography (the first appeared as 
BICS Supp. 3 (1957)) covers publications from 
1996 to the end of 1960. It is, however, much more 
than a mere continuation; for whereas the first 
covered Mycenaean civilisation in the ordinary sense, 
this (despite the title) includes Minoan, and also lists 
work on Minoan and Mycenaean language and 
epigraphy. In these two fields publications are 
listed from 1936 onwards (unless included in the first 
bibliography), though no attempt has been made at 
complete coverage of language and epigraphy prior 
to 1953. ‘This last restriction is reasonable enough: 
it means in effect that we start from Ventris and 
Chadwick's ‘Evidence’ in JHS (1959), with a 
selection of fifty or so items published before the 
decipherment. 

The main author-list is supplemented as before by 
subject and topographical lists; and these naturally 
include many new headings to suit the new material: 
nineteen were needed for language and epigraphy 
alone. It is noticeable too that the list of periodicals 
represented is much increased; and titles of research 
dissertations (from the ASLIB index) are usefully 
included. 

The work is all the more welcome in this amplified 
scope. As before it appears very careful and 
thorough in execution, and faults would be hard to 
find. So far I have only noticed one misprint, and 
that not misleading. Once again our thanks are due 
to Miss Moon, this time for even more comprehensive 
help than before. 

F. H. Srirseincs. 


Harsven (D.) The Phoenicians. (Ancient 
Peoples and Places, 26.) London: Thames 
and Hudson. i962. Pp. 996. 82 text figures. 
115 illustrations in plate. £1 10s. od. 

The Phoenicians are the most elusive of ancient 
peoples. Only for Carthage is it possible to trace a 
consecutive history and to hope for a reasonably full 
archaeological record. The archaeology and history 
of the Phoenicians at home remain obscure, and 
since Herodotus, who was in a better position to 
judge than we are, commentators and scholars have 
glibly attributed to them anything vaguely castern 
which owned no other home. Mr Harden is one 
of the very few scholars who have pursued them 
soberly and steadily over many years, and the 
Ancient Peoples and Places editor has done well to 
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make him set down his considered opinions on this 
thorny subject. 

A reviewer for Hellenists can only pick out special 
features, The Phoenician part in the Greek orien- 
talising movement is still hard to define mainly 
because the homeland Phoenician material is still so 
scanty. Harden strains the evidence to say that 
‘much of the material of carly geometric style found 
in Rhodes is more akin to the Phoenician stock-in- 
trade than to the Greek’, For Phoenicians in the 
west the literary evidence is perhaps more plentiful 
but no more reliable than it is for the Greek Dark 
Ages. Harden believes that the pattern of Phoenician 
settlement there was established by Boo, but has to 
admit that there is no archaeological evidence for 
it. The earliest deposit at Carthage, in the Tanit 
sanctuary, is dated by its Greek pottery to the 
second half of the eighth century and nothing else 
there can be assured any earlier date. The presence 
of Greek pottery, its origins (? Euboean rather than 
‘island’ or Corinthian), and the Greek (? therefore 
pre-Phoenician) place names in the area have still to 
be explained fully. The Nora stone (evidence for 
Phoenicians in Sardinia) is put at the end of the 
eighth century. The Carmona ivories (part of the 
evidence for Phoenicians in Spain) are taken for 
Carthaginian, and dated to the sixth century. An 
example from Samos (4M Ixxiv Beil. $6.1) in a pre- 
640/30 deposit, is from the same workshop. Harden 
suggests that it was Mycenaean experience of the 
west, passed on after the moves of the twelfth century, 
that set the Phoenicians off in that direction. It is 
not clear to the reviewer why the Phoenician objects 
which reached Etruria were ‘certainly not carried by 
Greek ships’. There is a fascinating discussion of 
early Phoenician exploration round Africa and of 
Hanno'’s voyage. In the account of Phoenician art 
it was perhaps a pity to admit so much of Cyprus and 
North Syria, since this only serves to blur the picture 
yet further. The jasper scarabs of Sardinia are, 
some of them, not only Greek in style but Greek in 
subject, and show that Grecks could work for or 
beside Phoenicians as they did for Etruscans. 

The chapters are not arranged in chronological 
sequence, and the author was right to isolate Car- 
thage and the considerations of Phoenician life, 
religion, commerce, ctc, A most useful biblio- 
graphy compensates for lack of footnotes, and there 
is an excellently detailed index. The pictures 
include many unpublished pieces and are well 
produced. This is very good value for moncy 

Joun LAN. 


Barsetr (R. D.) and FaAtkner (M.) The Sculp- 
tures of ASSur-nasir-apli [1 (883-859 B.C.), 
Tiglath-pileser II (745-727 B.C.), Esar- 
haddon (681-669 B.C.) from the Central 
and South-West Palaces at Nimrud. London: 
the British Museum. i962. Pp, xxvi + 46. 
127 plates. 6 text figures. 8 8s. od. 

This is a work which contains some interest for 

Hellenists, It consists of a short introduction by 
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Dr Barnett, a catalogue by Professor Falkner of every 
relief of Tiglath-Pileser II] now known, either in 
corpore or only from the drawings of Layard and 
others, and excellent reproductions, the drawings and 
their originals being placed, where possible, side by 
side. Since some of the reliefs were incorporated in 
the later “South-West Palace" at Nimrud, the other 
sculptures, earlier and later, from the same building 
are included for completeness, A great deal of 
work has gone into the compilation, for the reliefs 
(often previously unpublished) are distributed over 
eighteen museums in three continents. Further, 
Barnett has continued the work of C. J. Gadd in 
arranging the slabs in their correct order, and in 
identifying, with some success, the events and loca- 
tions shown. 

This last process, however, naturally tends towards 
controversy. One of the criteria most used by 
Barnett (and by Falkner, who offers a typology of 
her own) is the shape of helmet worn. Barnett cites 
a number of representations, found in various 
places, as parallels: several of them have been 
generally understood to portray Greeks. Thus it 
will come as a shock to many to be told that the 
archers on the Fortetsa bronze girdle are Urartians 
defending a fortress (p. xx, n.4). Again, the well- 
known painted plaques from Pazarli are cited as 
evidence for Phrygian armour (p. xxiii): it is surely 
far more likely that they are simply modelled on 
East Greek art, as the shield-blazons and the helmets 
themselves suggest: the ‘high buskins’ look more like 
a misunderstanding of the Greek greave. This par- 
ticular identification is put to unfortunate use, since 
Barnett concludes that a fortress shown on one of 
Tiglath-Pileser’s reliefs, in which there are warriors 
with helmet-crests similar to the Pazarli ones, is to 
be located in or near Phrygia: whereas the warriors 
in question, as is twice observed by Falkner 
(pp. 15, 40), are really attackers who have forced an 
entry, and are therefore Assyrians or their auxiliaries. 
Helmets thus give no clue as to the venue, which 
Falkner (p. 42) would be inclined on other grounds 
to place in Media. In fact this type of crest is 
common in Assyrian and Greek art, and known from 
an actual find in Greece—the Geometric helmet 
from Argos, for which incidentally pl. lxxiii pro- 
vides a strikingly close parallel in the shape of crest 
and helmet, confirming their Near Eastern origin. 
Further, the figure on a new ivory from Gordion is 
said to wear an Oriental cap with “Greck cheek- 
pieces’ (p. xix), whereas he most obviously resembles 
contemporary Greek warriors with Corinthian 
helmet, forward-curving crest and shicld decorated 
in concentric circles (as the lead figurines, Artemis 
Orthia, pl. 183). 

But in general its completeness, homogencity and 
above all its manageable size will make this an 
invaluable reference book. One is left with a feeling 
of thankfulness for Layard's industry and, in the 
main, his accuracy, though excessive trust is some- 
times placed in this last. Two of Barnett’s helmet- 
types (his figures 2,1 and 10) probably arise from 
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Layard's occasional errors in copying, which can be 
appreciated from the juxtaposition of his drawings 
with the modern photographs. 

A. M. Sxoncrass. 


Olympia. vii. Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen, 
von E. Kunze. Friihjabre 1956 bis 1958. 
Berlin: W. de Gruyter. 1961. Pp. v + 225. 
88 plates. 112 text figures, DM 52. 

Olympiabericht VII in every way maintains the high 
standard of its predecessors, and we may be thankful 
that the seemingly endless riches of this site are in 
such hands, Nearly three-quarters of the text is 
again from the pen of Dr Kunze: the emphasis is 
largely on the bronzes, but a Laconian cup, four 
inscriptions and a virtually new treasury are also here 
published. 

Dr Kunze begins with a brief account of the cam- 
paigns of 1956-8, which produced the most spec- 
tacular finds from Pheidias’ workshop, and in which 
the final excavation of the Stadium was undertaken: 
but the later sections of the report cover objects 
found as recently as the autumn of 1960, a praise- 
worthy if at times confusing policy. Something 
over 3 million cubic feet of earth have already been 
moved from the Stadium, bur the recovery of the 
bronzes, some of them in superb condition, goes on 
with the same skill and devotion. It is, moreover, 
now abundantly clear that there were large-scale 
repairs to the Temple of Zeus in the mid-fourth 
century. 

A. Mallwite reconstructs a treasury from half a 
dozen blocks found by Déorpfeld and mislaid for 
nearly 80 years, together with several new frag- 
ments found built into Roman walls. This fasci- 
nating exercise gives an illustration of Doric 
heterodoxy (the facade metopes must have been 
narrower than the side ones), but in the final section, 
where the fragments are allocated to “Schatzhaus II’ 
which is in turn identified as the Syracusan treasury 
of Gelon, the need for a plan is felt. 

The kernel of the report is a 7o-page study of 
helmets by Kunze, who this time is concerned with 
two varieties of the most important type, the 
Corinthian. His knowledge and understanding of 
the subject are unsurpassed. In 1996 E, Kukahn, 
in the standard work on the subject, gave 4 and 27 
examples of the two Sub-forms in question: Kunze 
now catalogues 15 and 74 respectively, most of them 
products of his own excavation and research. The 
first variety is characterised by two parallel ‘crest- 
ridges’ running fore and aft over the crown: Kunze 
is later able to give, On a new figurine of a goddess 
(p. 160), the first known representation of the type. 
The group begins carly and Kunze’s dating, between 
zoo and 640, is the only possible one: but it ts rather 
heterogencous, and despite Kunze’s verdict (p. 76) I 
still feel that two examples with long, raking shape 
(his nos. 1 and 11) are suspiciously close to the 
Cretan variety. It will be interesting, when Kunze 
turns to the carly plain helmets, to see the chrono- 
logical conclusions: some are of even more primitive 
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shape, and they include the helmet in Cadiz found 
in the River Guadalete, 

The other group is larger and later, the first 
‘classic’ form of the Corinthian helmet. By analysis 
of the incised decoration that was now regular, 
Kunze places the group in the period 650-570 o.c. 
Two further examples seem, from photographs only, 
to belong to this class: one in Aberdeen is, excep- 
tionally, undecorated (Antiquaries’ Journal xxxi (1951), 
65, pl. 14), the other was lent by Messrs. Spink & Son 
to the Royal Academy for an exhibition in 1946 
(Chittenden and Seltman, Greek Art, 38, no. 176, 
pl. $4). To the representations (p. 115) one might 
add a solitary Protoattic sherd, Kraiker, Aggina, 
pl. 42, no, 585 (extreme left), with the characteristic 
jutting nose-piece and decorated mm. At the end 
of this section Kunze provides the one thing which is 
often lacking at Olympia—astratigraphic evidence. 
A series of wells, sunk in the north bank of the 
Stadium and used only for a short time, produced 
helmets in association with pottery: his chronology 
is thereby confirmed. Kunze even finds time 
{p. 118) to revive the desultory controversy over 
cymbals and shicld-bosses, though in the reviewer's 
opinion he has joined the wrong side. The value of 
Kunze's helmet-studics is such that soon it will be 
possible to place any example in an absolutely 
dated series: just as he himself can now refer (p. 22) 
to a ‘geometrische Kegelhelm’ without more ado. 

He next publishes the inscribed conical helmet, a 
trophy from the Persian wars, whose discovery aroused 
much interest. It is a rare piece, not only for its 
historical import and remarkable preservation, but 
as an isolated survival of an older Oriental type. 
There is only circumstantial evidence that it comes 
from Marathon: it is in any case curious that it should 
have been thrown down and buried by the mid-fifth 
century. 

Kunze’s next contribution is a study of a dozen 
figurines, some of them superlative in quality, others 
(like the warrior in pls. 72~3) highly effective. They 
range from a primitive #eus with uplifted hands 
which Kunze places in the first half of the ninth 
century, to another Zeus (? with thunderbolt) not 
long before 500. Some of Miss Benton's remarks in 
her review of Forschungen fi. (AFA 63 (1959). 94-5) 
would perhaps bear repeating bere: not beast the 
reservations on using Attic Geometric figures to date 
what are often Peloponnesian bronzes. Nor will 
everyone accept Kahane's chronology for the vases 
themselves, which is still maintained. 

Laconia looms large in this volume, Kunze 
identifies his two latest figurines as Spartan work: 
Willemsen toys with Laconia as the source of a fine 
tripod-leg incised with unusual mythological scenes, 
but wisely prefers Corinth: and Fri. Goette publishes 
an inscribed cup from the Naucratis Painter's work- 
shop, which carries on his manner into the “Droop 
cup’ shape of Lacoman IV. 

Finally, four new inscriptions are published: the 
memorial of a treaty between the Sybarites and the 
apparently unknown ‘“Serdaio’, remarkable as the 
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first known epigraphic monument of Sybaris: frag- 
ments of two stelai which can be associated with the 
short-lived Arcadian League: and a second century 
victory-inscription of the wrestler Leon, a hitherto 
unknown Periodonikes, Not content with his carlier 
efforts, Kunze himself publishes three of these. 

The presentation and illustration are as fine as 
ever: of the occasional misprints, it is worth noting 
that on p. 175, 4 24, “Athen 2639" should read 
‘Athen 6239’. 

A. M. Swonorass. 


Detos, Exploration Fasc. xxv. 
Les palestres, par J. Delorme. Paris: E. de 
Boccard. 1to61. Pp. 183. 29 plates. 92 text 
figures. NFr. go. 

The author pays tribute to Ch. Avezou and Ch. 
Picard, who investigated the sites in 1qio-19, the 
latter being the discoverer of the ‘Palestre du Lac’. 
Remains of the so-called Palestre du Granit had long 
attracted the notice of early travellers, who observed 
its six standing columns and recorded the tradition 
that this was the gymnasium of the island (cf. 
App. B). 

The work is divided into two main sections. The 
first deals with the P. du G., its general characteristics, 
description and present state, details of elevation, 
identification and chronology; the second deals with 
the P. du L. similarly, except that in the history of the 
monument there is available epigraphical evidence 
for the periods of Delian independence, and the 
subsequent Athenian domination, jing the 
aalaictpa (of. App. A). A final chapter of the 
second section deals with the wall of Triarius which, 
built in 69 8.c., partly preserved and partly ruined 
the palaestras. There is a full apparatus of photo- 
graphs, also plans and drawings, many of the latter 
due to the architects J. Dubuisson and Y. Fomine. 

The P. du L. lies immediately north of the Sacred 
Lake, the other is separated from it, obliquely, by 
the width of a street. Both are complex sites in the 
sense that they bear evidence of many changes of 
plan. Both essentially consist of a central court 
(hypaethral) surrounded by colonnades backed by 
rooms of varying dimensions. At some period a 
large reservoir or tank was constructed in cither 
court, divided into sections and roofed. 

Though the Palestre du Granit is so-called, the 
chief materials are gneiss and poros. The ground 
floor is occupied by cighteen rooms in three wings on 
the east, south and west sides, the north being reserved 
for a double portico. Within the entrance ‘vestibule’ 
were found three granite steps beginning the 
(vanished) staircase to the upper storey. In a room 
of the south wing were the latrines and hard by in 
the south-west corner, lacking communication with 
the exterior, D, identified two rooms as the Zovrpor. 
No finds in situ, epigraphical or otherwise, prove that 
this building was a palaestra, but D. relies on the 
comparative method to establish its use. 

_ The P, du L. in its present, or final, state appears 

in the form of an imperfect quadrilateral; jt is rather 
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smaller in area than the other palaestra, The court 
was originally bounded by porticoes on at least three 
sides, but now there is evidence of only one. Of the 
rooms making up the wings, that of the north-east 
angle is outstanding because of the excellent preserva- 
tion of its walls and its ‘installations hydrothéra- 
piques’; it was the bathroom. Further south along 
the east side are two exedras, their walls pierced 
with niches, at the base of one of which is a large 
block of Tenos marble bearing a dedication to Hermes 
made by Eurymanthes, son of Athens, winner in the 
lampadephoria (carly third century); near another 
niche is inserted a block bearing an inscription in 
honour of the gymnasiarch Pausanias (1598/7). At 
one end of the west wing were found latrines; at 
its opposite end a semi-rotunda or exedra forms a 
curious excrescence. About one-third of the area is 
occupied by the court, wherein is the reservoir, of 
unplumbed depth, divided into two compartments. 
Subsoil of wings and court alike contained founda- 
tions of older buildings from which the history of the 
palaestra is tenuously deduced for the period earlier 
than the accounts of the Hieropoci; for D. has no 
doubt that the P. du L. is the sadaietpa so often 
mentioned in them. Certainly the dedications 
found in the east wing indicate a place devoted to 
physical education. The changes wrought in the 
Athenian period, in the later second century, 
affected all the wings and swept away the large 
exedra; there appeared bathroom, latrines, and even 
a concamerata sudatio, ‘dont jusqu’ ici on n’avait jamais 
retrouvé de trace dans un gymmnase hellénique’ 
(p. 145)—of. Vitr. v 10, 3. 

The plan of the carly, amphictionic palaestra on 
this site is difficult to trace from archaic substruc- 
tures. The west wall may be as old as the fifth 
century. Certainly the area north of the Sacred 
Lake was inhabited in very early times. 

The last Appendix (D) deals with the objections 
of J. Tréheux regarding the meaning in inscriptions 
of «dre ztadalerpa, which D. says means ground- 
floor of the P. du L., and of dpyaia madaiotpa, 
mentioned once in 218, 

The photographs are mostly sharp and clear; one 
(fig. 191) shows remains of elegant paving, which D, 
could not bring himself to destroy. I have noted only 
trivial printing errors: p. 39, 44 read chambres, 
p- 44, 13, lack of a spacing, p. 119, 1g, wrong 
spacing. 

W. A. LamLaw. 


‘Corinth. Results of Excavations Conducted 
by the American School. Vol. 1, part v. 
The South-East Building. The Twin Basilicas. 
The Mosaic House. By 5S. 5. Weinberg. 
Princeton: the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, 1960. Pp. xviii + 128. 
10 plans. 57 plates. 29 text figures. $12.50. 

‘This impressive and finely-produced volume marks 
another big stage in the exploration of the Roman 
market-place at Corinth. With the Julian and 

South Basilicas and the ‘south-east’ building, the 


. than that. 
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whole of the exploration of this area, which has gone 
on intermittently for forty years, will have been 
completed, with the exception of a small space above 
the market-place, known as the West Shops. 

The Julian and south basilicas were identical 
buildings, and the careful excavation which Professor 
Weinberg describes in exact detail have enabled 
their plan, purpose and history to be recovered with 
a considerable degree of certainty. Both basilicas 
originated in the early years of the reign of Clauchrus. 
Their purpose seems to have been, to quote their 
excavator, to ‘serve as entrances to the Agora, as 
places of gathering and of retreat from inclement 
weather, but principally as large commercial halls 
for the display and storage of wares’. They could 
also have served as the seat of magistrates (p. 109). 
They remained apparently in use until 375, when the 
Julian basilica was levelled by a great carthquake 
which destroyed most of the buildings in the Roman 
agora. The south basilica, however, survived 
another twenty years, when it succumbed with the 
rest of Roman Corinth to Alaric’s destruction in 
305. Unlike the Athenian Agora, that at Corinth 
showed no sign of barbarian visitation in the latter 
half of the third century. 

Of the two other buildings investigated, one, the 
south-east building, may have been a tabularium. It 
was a symmetrical structure, divided into two parts 
which were united by a colonnade facing the Agora. 
The suggestion that one part may have been a 
library and the other a depository for archives seems 
reasonable. It had a long history, continuing to be 
used for some purpose at least down to the reign of 
Justinian. The second building abutted the south 
basilica and was a large and well-appointed private 
house which produced a very fine series of Dionysian 
and other mosaics, probably of carly third-century 
date. 

The report goes into great detail regarding the 
major discoveries. A feature is the massive research 
into recent excavations in the Mediterrancan in order 
to try to establish analogies to the mosaics found in 
the Mosaic House and south-east building. One 
may not feel at home with this method, in view of 
the long life of many common patterns, but the mine 
of references to similar mosaics in other parts of the 
Roman world is not the least useful part of this 
report. The standard of photography and draughts- 
manship is exemplary. One might perhaps regret 
the lack of a stratigraphic section of the site, and 
one assumes that the cataloguing of small finds and 
pottery is being reserved for another volume. All 
in all, the achievement of the American School on 
the Agora at Corinth approaches the standard of 
their work at Athens, and few praises can be higher 
W. H,. C. Frenp. 


Lindos. Fouilles et recherches 1902-14, par 
C. Burnkennerc ct K. F. Kincn, et 1952, par 
E. Dvecve. Fouilles de Pacropole, 3. 
sanctuaire d’Athana Lindia et 
ture lindienne, par E. Dvocve, avec un 
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catalogue des sculptures trouvées sur l’acropole, 
par V. Powrsen. 2 vols. Copenhagen: 
G. E. C, Gad/Berlin: W. de Gruyter. 1960. 
Pp. 576. 1 folding map. Numerous plans, 
plates and text figures. D.kr. 300./DM 171. 

Lindos, on the east coast of Rhodes, was one of the 
three original Rhodian cities, and its famous temple 
of Athena remained a great shrine in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. K. F. Kinch, who excavated 
this sanctuary between 1902 and 1905, in fact dis- 
covered an architectural ensemble of the carly 
Hellenistic age, the most creative in Rhodian history. 
German scholars, who often overrate Pergamum, 
should remember Kodenwaldt's words, rightly quoted 
by Dygeve on p. g: “Die Bliite der pergamenischen 
Kunst verdankt der Insel Rhodos ihren Namen in 
der Kunstgeschichte.". Actually, these buildings are 
too pure and too ably planned to have much in 
common with Pergamum. 

Many mischances, including successive wars and 
the death of Kinch in 1921, postponed publication 
until 1960. Fortunately, H. Rasmussen had made 
a very careful plan of the site (pate ITA here), and 
the excavators’ notebooks enabled Dygeve to publish 
it. The buildings themselves have suffered from 
neglect and spoliation in places (e.g. the Boukopion) 
off the tourist track, and from ‘restoration’ of the 
show-spots. This is not the only enwmble to be 
‘restored’ before it was even published. Dyggve's 
painstaking exposure of the ‘anastylotes’' mistakes 
should be advertised widely to officials and fashion- 
journalists. Among the errors, one must record 
(1) that the wrong poros was used for the new parts— 
p. 99; (2) that the ancient approach has been 
wrecked by the modern stairs—p. 58; (3) that the 
junctions of the temple’s cella-walls have been 
confused—p, 88; (4) that the original masons’ 
numbers for stones and courses have also been con- 
fised—p. 91; (5) that six column-drums, originally 
set at the same level, as is proved by ancient cuttings 
in them for a cross-har, have been set at different 
heights—p. 102; and (6) that a capital of the propylon 
has been used on the ‘restored’ stoa below it. More- 
over, exposure of the temple’s decayed abaci has 
destroyed every trace of their remarkable moulded 
crowns—p, 103. 

Beginning with the temple, on the crown of the 
Acropolis, Dyggve works outwards, or northwards. 
Like all the buildings, the surprisingly small temple, 
only some 22 metres long, depended for its effect on 
a stucce-finish. The earlier coat has fourth-century 
profiles, the later an early Imperial character. The 
plan was tetrastyle amphiprostyle, the order Doric 
and the siting perilously eccentric, over a holy 
grotto. Dygeve heightens the columns to about 
six lower diameters. This is the contemporary 
proportion, and was later exceeded on the stoa 
below, as we know from a stretch of it always pre- 
served (cf. praTe VIC). To crown the other build- 
ings, the temple must have columns at least as high 
as this. Temple and Stoa both had columns with 
an arris, not a flute, in the centre of each shaft on 
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elevation. The architrave was strangely low, and 
the corner triglyph actually projected—surprising 
and undatable solecisms. The annulets ‘broke line’ 
with the echinus, and the abacus had a moulded 
crown. There were no orthostates. Dyggve dates 
the temple after the fire of 442 s.c., known from the 
Lindian Chronicle. 

The propylon covered a remarkable sixth-century 
staircase, 7 metres wide. It masked the entire 
temple court, in which Dygeve rightly places an 
altar, and was a decastyle stoa with two projecting 
tetrastyle wings. A terrace filled the whole area 
between the projections, and was approached by an 
enormous staircase of its own width (20 metres). 
It is pleasant to see this anticipation of the great 
Roman stairway to the Athenian Propylaea, recently 
destroyed. The whole Propylon was about 120 feet 
wide, with an order about three-quarters of the 
temple's. Behind it, a lower internal peristyle 
accommodated itself to the temple's eccentric siting. 
The details in the Propylon are more correct than in 
the temple. For instance, its architrave is relatively 
higher, and the annulets do not break line with the 
echinus. So Blinkenberg put it in the fifth century. 
Dygeve dates it after the temple and therefore about 
300 B.c., because its truncated inner court pre- 
supposes the temple's pre-cxistence. However, the 
temple, which had to occupy its site for ritual reasons, 
might, on the present evidence, have been rebuilt in 
the third century, 

Before and below the Propylon was an even larger 
building, the Stoa, with an order more like the 
temple’s (Dyggve, p. 183), even down to the arrises 
in the centres of the elevations. It was 87 metres 
wide, with deeper wings than those of the Propylon, 
and had in all 42 columns on the front. The cight 
in the centre formed a mere screen across the 
lower end of the stairs up to the Propylon. Accord- 
ing to Dyggve's text (not borne out by his plates), 
they slightly curtailed the stairs—which shows that 
the Stoa is the later building. There were some 
strange antac, half-columns attached to the normal 
thickened wall-ends. The architrave, too, pro- 
jected beyond the wall-courses of the two end-walls 
of the stoa—another rare solecism, perhaps showing 
an Tonic tendency. From the moulded details, Shoe 
dated this stoa to the later fourth century. But 
Dygeve considers its materials and mouldings 
inferior to those of the Propylon, and_ therefore 
later—say, late third century. Besides, the lower 
stretches of the column-shafts are planed, not 
fluted, so are hardly much earlier than 200, All the 
same, many details puzzle. Why, for instance, do 
the flutes, properly segmental halfway up the shaft, 
Yoon so flat (pLaTz VI,D) below the echinus? 

seems to defy most Doric edent, But 
Dyggve has done all that he can to disk Temple, 
Propylon and Stoa, in that order, between 350 and 
200 8.c. Finally, towards 100 8.c, the Lindians 
built out the Stoa’s forecourt above a row of arched 
cisterns, which reminds us of a Republican Roman 
substructure. 
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Brief chapters follow, on a small Corinthian 
temple facing this outwork and of late Imperial date, 
on exedrac used in minor cults, on the numerous 
cisterns (the only direct source of water here) and 
on the roof-tiles found about the site, among which 
Dyggve identifies a pantile from the Temple, 
57 cms, wide, just half the distance (116 cms.) 
between the axes of any two triglyphs and perhaps 
representing two Lindian feet. The Theatre 
south-west of the Acropolis, is less interesting than 
the large tetrastoon (44 by 31 metres) beside it, 
obviously meant to supplement it for certain pur- 
poses—Dygeve suggests for the more crowded 
festivals. Chapter 12 describes three holy places at 
Lindos, the grotto below the temple, the Bonkopion 
(a rude temple with pronaos and opisthodomos) and 
a small Heroon, a very truncated version of the type 
best known from Daochos’ monument at Delphi. 
In the Necropolis, the two chief monuments are @ 
round mausoleum, with a corbelled burial-chamber 
of sophisticated construction (the key-stones scem to 
me to have a Roman ingenuity), and the Archo- 
krateion, a rock-hewn tomb consisting of a columnar 
facade, open in the three central bays to reveal a 
rectangular chapel with surrounding ‘leculi’. It 
is securely dated by the persons commemorated to 
the years around 200 8.c., and is memorable for a 
unique attic, once beautifully decorated, nodding 
forwards over the entablature and designed to 
support four cylindrical altars. Here we have an 
originality rare in Hellenistic work. The appendix 
is a catalogue by V. Poulsen of sculptures connected 
with Lindos. They include fragments of well- 
girdled archaic Korai, a typical mid-Hellenistic 
statue with over-crossed drapery, a Praxitelean 
female head, the head and torso of colossal Athenas, a 
fine horse’s head and a pretty head of Athena in relief. 

Besides describing Lindos so fully, the two volumes 
are also valuable for vindicating the accuracy of 
Vitruvius. Several walls offer prototypes of his 
‘emplecton’ masonry (pp. 41 and 493). Again, the 
Tetrastoon by the Theatre obviously served, among 
other things, those purposes which he required of 
stoas near theatres, and recalls his example, the 
fifth-century Odeum at Athens (Vitruvius V 9, 1). 
The polychromy of this building was partly pre- 
served, and included the blue triglyphs which he 
postulates in iv 2. 1. r 

Dygeve himself, though an admirable researcher 
and compiler, comes less well out of his archi- 
tectural discussions. He tends to overstress his own 


past field-work, and to ignore relevant material 
outside it. Why, for instance, should the late 


Imperial temple, of 6 by 11 columns, be Diocletianic, 
just because it is nearly the same size as one he has 
seen at Split? On the other hand, he does not 
compare the moulded crowns of the main temple's 
abaci with the similar examples in the Treasury of 
Cyrene at Delphi. Yet this also contained antae with 
attached half-columns, like those in the Lindian Stoa. 
Is it possible that the front of the Lindian Temple 
(not its rear) had similar antae, and that the column's 
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unusual abaci were meant to harmonise with the 
anta-capitals? There was at least one smaller capital 
of the ‘Cyrenaic’ type at Lindos (rrate VII, C). 
which Dygeve dismisses, assigning instead a flattened 
Ionic capital to the capital of the Stoa, This he calls 
‘Macedonian’ (p. 233)—1 do not know why, since it 
is found not only at Calydon but at Canosa, in lower 
Italy, in a third-century tomb published by Nachod 
in RM 1914. 

On p. 516, seemingly in deference to von Gerkan, 
be thinks that axial planning was important in 
Hellenistic Priene, as it assuredly was not. He also 
accepts (p. 175) von Gerkan’s restorations of various 
Ionian altars, and compares them with the fagade of 
the Lindian Propylon, though he honestly admits that 
its date is far removed from that which von Gerkan 
gives the altars. He supposes that Pausanias, in 
vi 4, ii, distinguishes the axial planning of Lonian 
agorai from the non-axial layout at Elis, But 
Pausanias merely says that the buildings were con- 
nected at Ionia, isolated at Elis. Dyggve cannot have 
read Wycherley's excellent discussions. Similarly, 
he cannot have seen my own discussion of the 
modillions inside the Tower of the Winds, which he 
compares (pp. 320 ff.) with some on a monument at 
Lindos (pLate VII, G). At Lindos, as they should, 
they surmount dentils and a squat cyma-recta frieze, 
of typically Hellenistic proportions: at Athens, 
uniquely, they come below the dentils—facts ignored 
by Dyggve in his far-fetched discussion. The inner 
facade of the Lindian Propylon has a squatter order 
than the outer, just as in the Athenian, and for the 
same reason—that the inner facade is higher up, on 
the crown of the hill (ptare WV, L). Dygeve 
inappositely cites Vitruvius on Rhodian peristyles, 
which are merely the inside courts of private houses, 
where one side is higher than the rest. 1 cannot 
follow Dygeve and see the influence of stage-buildings 
on almost any long Hellenistic fagade. Finally, why 
call the rock-hewn seating of the Theatre ‘maeniana’ 
(p. 402)? Maeniana were galleries raised on 
colonnades (Vitruvius v 1, 0). 

This imperfect knowledge vitiates, 1 think, most 
judgments in Dyggve’s last chapter. The majestic 
and intricate design of Praeneste surely owes hardly 
anything to Hellenistic precedent. Pergamum may 
owe much to Rhodes; but Roman architecture, 
despite Dyggve, owes very little. The charge from 
an asymmetric to an axial planning of towns becomes 
possible only with the general adoption of Corinthian 
in the Augustan Age. 

Afew minor comments. The akroterion described 
on pp. 454-6 seems too small and probably too old 
for the temple of ¢. 325 8.c. ‘The painted wings could 
hardly be so late. The Gorgon-antefixes of p. 3f5 
were dated by Kinch in the earlier fifth century. 
The bare forehead between the locks runs up into a 
point, and is thought by Gjerstad to make this type 
af Gorgon rather later, However, this is an Early 
Classical form of coiffure (¢f. Schuchhardt in the 
Festschrift for Karl Weickert). Pp. 399-4 say that 
Vitruvius called ‘emplekton’ a technique ‘sans 
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mortier’. Fig. xi 24 conflicts with Fig. xi 1o and 
the text. Did single blocks make up stretches of 
combined architrave and frieze, or not? Fig, xi 22 

surely represents not a “Kymation dorique a feuilles’ 
but a Lesbian Leaf. P. 525: should one talk about 
‘emplars in Rhodes, or Hospitallers ? 

Misprints already unnoticed on p. 577 are few. 
On p. 84, in lines 4 and 7, for ‘Pl. IV, B’ read 
‘PL IV, C’. P. 119, at top: 1-20 is not the length of 
one tiglyph minus one metope, but plus one metope. 
P. 145, Fig. iv 18, 5: the Temple of the Athenians 
on Delos is neither Ionic nor third century. P. 294, 
vy tt: an ‘n’ has dropped out. P. 496, second para- 
graph, last line: delete ‘et’. 

The system of numbering figures and plates, 
though unusual, is -casily mastered and foolproof. 
But | wish that more scales appeared on the draw- 
ings. It is much harder to work with sheets merely 
labelled 1; 100 or 1: 200. Nor can one always trust 
the accuracy of the printer’s reductions, 

Hucw PLowmen. 


Anperson (J. K.) Ancient Greek Horsemanship. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press (London; Cambridge U.P.). 1961. 
Pp. xv + 929. 99 plates. £9 10s. od. 

This is a pleasantly written, well-produced book 
with many excellent illustrations, Mr Anderson has 
technical knowledge and practical experience, and I 
hoped that he would solve all my problems for me, 
but some still remain. The explanation of the 
mule's nose band (42, pl. ob), clears up many 
difficulties, but ch. III is all too short. It confirms 
me in my belief that A. Koes's ‘solar horse’, Geometric 
Art, fig. 45, is a race-horse, wearing a halter fastened 
to his noseband, and is not eating a snake as Mrs 
Roes has it. I doubt though whether all baggage 
animals always wore so elaborate a harness, and 
whether walking-sticks were never used for guidance 
in ancient Greece. I used mine thus in 1956 in 
Arcadia, Mr Anderson says that it is not common 
in Greece today to ride a horse on a halter alone. 
Some Greeks just loop a rope round the ereature’s 
neck on a slip-knot. It fell to me to help to rescuc 
a pony so harnesed from the swollen Olynthos 
river: the more we pulled the tighter went the loop, 
and the less interest was taken by the pony in his 
rescuc. It would be strange if this harness were a 
modern invention. 

Besides being a horseman, Mr Anderson is a far- 
travelled and a widely-reading historian; in this book 
his parish extends all the way from Britain to the 
Far East. Some of his bess skilled readers might have 
preferred him to have stayed in Greece to describe 
Greek homemanship. It would have been casier 
if he had referred to his illustrations at the beginning 
instead of at the end of his descriptions. 

Mr Anderson is cautious (66) about Geometric 
bits but he seems to think that they existed, Indeed 
how could anyone guide four horses from a vehicle 
with the stability of a coal-scuttle, without one? 
However, Blegen has put the matter beyond doubt 
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by publishing fragments of two light snaffle bits 
found in the Agora, in an undisturbed grave KXVII, 
containing the earliest kind of Attic Geometric 
pottery (Hesp. xxi 281). The fact that these bits were 
not cast, like the Mycenaean bronze bits, but made of 
twisted iron wire may explain why no others of this 
period have survived. Bronze was no doubt almost 
unobtainable at Athens at that period. Contrast 
Olynthos x, pl. chai, A cheek-piece here, no, 2555, 
reminds us of Corinth in the seventh century. Cf 
the horses on Payne PV, pl 22.1, 

Women have some few advantages: Mr Anderson 
never saw a fierce Girton don convert an ankle- 
length, girt chiton into knee-length in one second. 
There is no evidence that Attic chitons were sewn or 
confined except by girdle and fibulae. Orythuia can 
stride away from Boreas. Our author is no doubt 
correct in saying (113) that Attic women did not 
ride horses, but it was not their clothes that kept 
them grounded, 

There is much entertaining light reading in the 
book, but I must warn readers that ch. X, Advanced 
Equitation, is difficult. ‘High School’ is not a happy 
translation of haute école, especially in America. 

Among the many good things in this book is the 
Appendix, a good translation of Xenophon's J/epi 
inuej:. I hope it will also be published as a 
separate pamphlet, 

SYLVIA Benton. 


Mytonas (G. E.) Eleusis and the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. Princeton: University Press 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul), 1962. 
Pp. xx + 946. 88 illustrations, 49. 

It would be pleasant to give this book an unequi- 
vocally warm welcome for one can only echo M.'s 
belief that ‘there is urgent need of a general account 
of the Sanctuary and the Eleusinian cult for the 
student and the interested non-specialist, scholar and 
layman alike’. M. should have written a good 
book. His enthusiasm is tempered with scepticism, 
and he has known the site for over thirty years. The 
result, however, is uncqual and disappointing. 

_ Fortunately, he does know the site, and about half 
the book is devoted to its building history. Here, the 
evidence is clearly set out, well supported by photo- 
graphs and plans by Travlos. The most contro- 
versial question is that of the age of the cult, M. 
thinks that the tradition of Bronze Age origins is 
valid, and finds the Bronze Age temple in the build- 
ing known as Megaron B. He thinks this too 
small for a palace; that it is far larger than anything 
else which could be described as a Late Bronze Age 
shrine does not bother him. M.'s faith in tradition 
is well known, and a reference to FHS Ixxix 217 saves 
me from having to say what I think about his treat- 
ment of the Homeric Hymn and the Atthis, Back 
on his home ground, he frankly admits that there is 
no Mycenaean evidence for the Demeter cult. 

Once past this hurdle, we are on firmer ground. 
There is a careful discussion of the evidence for an 
cighth-century apsidal temple, though no recogni- 
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tion that its existence spoils the view that the Hymn 
must be referring to Megaron B. The view that the 
Anaktoron was very small is convincingly argued. 
The account of the later history of the Telesterion is 
clear and helpful; it never had a second storey. On 
the wider history of the site, M. will be found a useful 
guide. He and his pictures are a pleasant alterna- 
tive to the smoke and dust of the cement works which 
make Eleusis one of the least enticing sites in Greece. 

There follows a chapter on Art and Eleusis, and 
here our troubles really begin. To begin with, it at 
times degenerates into a Guide to the Eleusis 
Museum, containing much superfluous matter. But 
those who go to the Eleusis Museum may notice 
some curious omissions. They will be struck by 
the wealth of votive plaques. Some go back to the 
seventh century and have tripods on them, and have 
parallels from the Eleusinion at Athens (BSA xlix 
197-200). Why did Eleusinian worshippers feel the 
need to dedicate tripod-plaques? ‘Tripod’ makes no 
appearance in the index. There is the fine bf. 
plaque by Euphiletos (ABV, p. 352)- Surely that 
has some relevance to the dress of the officiants, a 
subject on which M. has much to say (they had no 
rich robes until Aeschylus showed the way). It is 
not in M. In fact the only plaque discussed in M. 
is the Ninnion plaque. If it gets nine pages, its 
companion-piece (Nilsson, Gesch.*, pl. 41 left) 
surely deserves more than a bare mention. The 
Eleusis visitor will also note fragments from a b.f. 
loutrophoros (I think, ABV, Swing Painter no. 97) 
with a procession of basket-carriers on the neck, 
and, on the shoulder, a procession of men carrying 
ears of corn led by a flautist and lyre-player. He 
may well think it relevant to the cult; he will not 
find it in M. In any case, M. adopts a view which 
means that there is no real point in discussing any 
artistic representations, What is secret cannot have 
been revealed; therefore, anything depicted in art 
cannot have formed part of the Mysteries. Not of 
the Mystery itself, agreed, but was there no overlap 
between anything said and done at the Mysteries and 
more general, more public legend ? 

This theme is developed in a section on secrecy 
which leads to an account of the public aspects of the 
cult. M. seems interested in this topic, but his 
account of the functionaries of the cult and the 
public proceedings cannot be seriously regarded as 
an up-to-date guide. ‘The ominous signs are in the 
footnotes; inscriptions long since safely enshrined in 
the Editio Minor are referred to by their appearances 
in the old Corpus or periodical publications. M. 
has just not done the work himself, and clearly thinks 
that inscriptions are things that people called epi- 
graphists work on. Not surprisingly, he has missed 
a good deal. Our principal authority for the public 
history of the cult is JG i* 6; it receives no systematic 
discussion. JG i* 313. 150-65 has an account of 
expenses on the Mysteries in 408; it is not used. 
Hesperia iv 21 gives us a unique list of Eleusinian 
deities receiving sacrifice ¢. 400; not here. It is 
hardly surprising that much of what we are told is 
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wrong. ‘After (the fourth) century (the Kerykes) 
are no longer mentioned.’ Cf. p. 161, just for a 
start. 

The foundations have been inadequately laid, and 
there is no point in pursuing M. into the core of 
the Mystery. Here there have been much worse 
accounts, but those who start with the presupposition 
that the secret must have been kept need not be 
surprised if their investigations lead them to the 
conclusion that the secret has been kept. The 
Fathers come in for some violent treatment, and M. 
ends in a curious combination of piety and agnosti- 
cism, having written a book of considerable use, 
which could have been a great deal better. 

D. M. Lew. 


Gowericn (E. H.) Art and Illusion: a Study in 
the Psychology of Pictorial Representa- 
tion. (A. W. Mellon Lectures, 1956.) London: 
Phaidon Press. 1960. Pp. xxxi + 466. 320 
illustrations. £3 10s. od. 

In the History of Art, as in most other fields of 
scholarship, modern specialisation is such that one 
would have thought it hardly possible for one man to 
write a work covering the whole subject, from Palaco- 
lithic cave-paintings to the movements of today. If 
done at all, one would expect to find it the work of 

ional book-maker with no specialised know- 
ledge rather than of a serious scholar. A few years 
ago Professor Gombrich proved such tions 
wrong with his Story of Art. He has now followed 
up that remarkable achievement with Art and 

Illusion, a formidable and fascinating attempt to 

penetrate deep into the intentions and processes of 

art: the relation between what man sees in the world 
about him and what he makes of it in a work of 
art—or rather, perhaps, between what he makes 
and what he sees; for it becomes Gombrich’s con- 
tention that the artistic process is one of ‘making and 
matching’. In the beginning the artist is not an 
imitator but a creator. Only later, in certain times 
and places, docs it become the aim to bring art as 
close as may be to nature; and then the artist sets 
what he has made, or what his masters have made, 
against what he sees, and so the next time can bring 
the likeness a little closer. The first and most 
extraordinary of such rapprochements of art and nature 
js that brought about in ancient Greece; and the 
chapter Reflections on the Greek Revolution is not only 
the one of most concern to readers of this Journal, 
but a key one in the book. Here Gombrich starts 
from Loewy’s account in The Rendering of Nature in 
Early Greek Art which, as he justly says, remains 
unsurpassed as ‘a description of what happened’ ; 
but he points out (surely also justly) that Loewy 
gives really no explanation—that the ‘conceptual’ 
approach which the Greeks learned to slough is that 
normally prevalent, and that its abandonment was 
not simply the natural concomitant of developing 
civilisation, since many highly complex civilisations 
had flourished before without feeling the need for 
this change, and the artists of Byzantium later did 
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their best to go back from it. In a valuable passage 
Gombrich suggests that the conceptual arts of early 
civilisations are more profitably compared to carto- 
graphy than to children’s work, their conventions 
being adopted primarily for clarity and easy legi- 
bility of the message. He is inclined to link the 
development of naturalism in Greek art with 
the idea of ‘fiction’—the interest in story-telling, 
the creation of an imaginary world, known to be 
imaginary but accepted as having its own reality, 
which begins with Homer. At one point he states his 
position thus: ‘Professor Hanfmann . . . succinctly 
sums up the prevailing view: “When classical 
sculptors and painters discovered a convincing 
method of representing the human body, they set 
up a chain reaction which transformed the character 
of Greek narration.” . . . I feel prompted to put 
forward the opposite hypothesis: when classical 
sculptors and painters discovered the character of 
Greek narration, they set up a chain reaction which 
transformed the methods of representing the human 
body—and indeed more than that,’—i.c. the world 
of space and light in which man has his being. I 
find myself in whole-hearted agreement with this 
reversal, and with the following passage which stems 
from it: ‘By taking the history of the freestanding 
figure more or less in isolation we arouse the impres- 
sion of the Sleeping Beauty, but we miss the life- 
giving kiss. Is it not much more likely that the 
discoveries which infused life into the freestanding 
single statue were first made in narrative contexts 
that demanded a convincing re-creation of a situa- 
tion—for instance, in the narrative groups of pedi- 
ments with their dramatic evocation of mythical 
episodes?’ I have been able to touch only on one 
part of a highly complex work, of which all parts are 
closely interwoven, and in which the author shows 
himself at home in psychology and in the physical 
problems of perception as well as in the arts of all 
ages. 
Martin Rosertson. 


Lecce. Museo Provinciale ‘S. Castromediano’. 
Vasi dello stile di Gnathia. Vasi a vernice 
mera. By M. Bernarvint. Lecce: Museo 
Provinciale ‘Sigismondo Castromediano’. 1961. 
Pp. 30. 68 plates. L. 8,000. 

This volume, which corresponds closely in style and 
appearance to a fascicule of CVA but is published 
independently, contains the Gnathian and plain black 
vases in the Lecce Museum, adding to the few better- 
known pieces already included by Romanelli in Lecce 
CVA 1 (iv Ds pls. 1-5) a wealth of new material of 
the greatest value and interest to students of South 
Italian pottery in the Late Classical and Early Hel- 
lenistic periods. Comparatively little study has yet 
been devoted to later Apulian red-figure and even less 
to the non-figured ware, but the material here made 
available, together with that published in some of the 
recent fascicules of CVA (notably Naples 3, Capua 3, 
Karlsruhe 2, Altenburg 3) will go a long way towards 
providing a sufficient basis for a more detailed 
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classification of Gnathian and plain black vases than 
has yet been attempted. 

Bernardini prefaces his volume with a very brief 
introduction; perhaps even too brief, since, in view 
of the present limited state of our knowledge of 
Gnathian, a fuller survey of the fabric would have 
been most welcome, especially in the light shed by 
the Lecce vases upon proveniences and chronology. 
The author plausibly suggests, on the evidence of 
the discovery at Rocavecchia of a kiln containing 
many ribbed oenochoai (Scavi di Rocuvecchia dal 1928 
al 1944, p. 10, figs. 12-13), that since such vases must 
have been made at various local sites in Apulia, as 
well as at Taranto, it is likely that the same is also 
true of Gnathian; indeed, the original exclusive 
association of the term with Egnazia has long since 
been abandoned, and ‘Gnathian’ has now become 
the accepted designation for that large class of vases, 
decorated in white and various shades of red and 
yellow paint applied to the black glaze, which are 
found not only throughout Apulia but in Campania 
and Sicily as well. 

The author makes almost no reference to chrono- 
logy, but it is now clear that the third-century date 
originally proposed for these vases is far too late and 
that they must begin not long before the middle of the 
fourth century (of. Scheurleer, AA 1936, 285 ff; 
Webster, FHS 1951, 225 ff.; Trendall, VIE ii 212 ff.; 
Forti, Rend. Nap. 33, 1958, 224 ff.), as may be seen 
from the parallels between the figures on some 
Gnathian vases and those in added white frequently 
found in the heroén scenes on Apulian r.f., or 
between the female heads and heads of Nikai (e.g. 
pl. 23, 1-5, pl. go, 5-6, pl. 31, 1-2, pl. 48, 3, 4 and 6) 
and those which figure on the necks of Apulian r.f. 
volute-kraters and other vases (¢f. Cambitoglou, JHS 
1954, 111 ff). The many Gnathian vases found in 
recent years at Rocavecchia confirm this dating, 
since they have mostly come from tombs which may 
be dated between 350 and 300 s.c. by the other vases 
they contained, and it is a pity that Bernardini in 
republishing them here does not relate them more 
fully to their contexts, which may be studied in NSe 
1934 and 1957 and in Studi Salentini i, 1956, 33 ff. 
The latest Gnathian vases, especially those with 
ribbed bodies, which become popular towards the 
end of the fourth century (cf. CVA Capua 3, IV Eg, 
Text pp. 7-8, pl. 3; Forti, Rend. Nap. 33, 1958, 226), 
continue into the third century though not perhaps 
for as long as used to be supposed. 

Some progress has lately been made towards the 
classification of Gnathian on stylistic grounds, notably 
by the late Anna Rocco (Mem. Napoli 6, 1942, 
233 ff.), by Lidia Forti (Rend. Nep. 32, 1957, 57 f1.), 
and particularly by Webster (7HS 1951, 224) who 
grouped a number of Gnathian mask-vases a i 
to their decoration (e.g. Konnakis, Red and White, 
Red Spray, Dotted Spray and Yellow Spray Groups), 
a system which may readily be extended to other 
vases and might usefully have been adopted in the 
present work (e.g. Konnakis Group—1292-5, 1301; 
Red and White—1014, 1016, 1018-19, 1131, 1151, 
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1064-6, 3787; Red spray—1o0g4. 1045-7, 4892, 
4077; Dotted spray—1181; Yellow spray—38oz2). 
Bernardini, however, does put together numbers of 
vases on grounds of similarity of shape, decoration or 
style and these form useful nuclei for sub-groups, 
within the larger groups mentioned above, bringing 
the time nearer to hand for a more extensive identi- 
fication of individual painters. 

The reproductions are in general good, though at 
times the variations in scale can be misleading: for 
example, on pl. 5 the two kraters in the centre 
(nos. 3 and 4) look to be of the same size but in fact 
are not (25 and 35 cm. respectively) and again on 
pl. 7, where incidentally nos. 2 and 3 have been 
tra i, the actual heights (37, 22, 45 and 
38 cm.) are very different from what they appear to 
be when the four vases are illustrated together. 
References on the plates to the museum inventory 
numbers would have been a convenience. 

The subjects represented on Gnathian vases are of 
limited range and, as the author points out, mostly 
associated with funeral rites or the cult of Dionysos. 
The mask-vases are of particular interest, and as 
Webster's Monuments Illustrating Old and Middle 
Comedy appeared too late to be used, it may be as 
well to give here the references to the Lecce vases 
listed in it: 

pl. 6,4 (1034) = Webster, p. 52, GV 3b; pl. 10,4 
(4892) = GV gb; pl. 10,7 (5077) = GV 18b; 
pl. 13,3 (3789) = GV 10a; pl. 37,4 (1181) = 
GV 17i; pl. 37,5 (3802) = GV 16j; pl 41,1 
(5058) = GV 20a; pl. 42,3 (1872) = GV 26d. 

In his subsequent article in Lastrum 1961/6, 
p. 29, Webster notes the following additions to his 
catalogue: pl. 58,10 (1631) to his GV 6; pl. 10,6 
(1072) to GV 18; pl. 10,3 (1073) to GV 19; pl. 42,2 
(1820) to GV 27 and pl. 42,4 (1873) to GV 28. 
He adds that the mask on pl. 41,3 (1814) appears to 
be unique in representing the young man with a roll 
of hair. 

Webster's reference to 1918 (GV 22a) must be a 
mistake, since that vase is decorated with a dove, 
and it should be to 1870 (pl. 42,1). It may be 
noted in passing that the reference in the text (p. 8) 
to Webster's publication of 5077 in Antite Aunst 3, 
1960, should be to pl. 9,9. The following other slips 
in the text might also be misleading: 

p. 7 (pl. 8.5, no. 1022): two diameters are given, 
of which the latter is correct. 
p. to (pl. 16,2, no. 4792): the height should be 
0:075. 
p. 18 (pl. 38,6): the number should be 1152 
instead of 1191. 
p. 21 (pl. 44), no. 2 has been omitted from the 
text. 
p. 2t (pl. 45,9-4), the number should be 1292 
instead of 1299. 
It should also be noted that in the references to 
Romanelli and Bernardini fi Museo Castromediano dt 
Tecee the figure numbers are in fact the museum 
inventory numbers of the vases there illustrated. 
Dr Bernardini, whose publications of Rocavecchia, 
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Lupiae and Rudiae have done so much to advance 
our knowledge of the archacology of the Salento, has 
again earned our gratitude for a volume which, if 
somewhat severe in content for the general reader, 
yet offers a most rewarding field of study for the 
specialist. 

A, D. TReNpALt. 


Hausmann (U.) Griechische Weihreliefs. Ber- 
lin: De Gruyter. 1960, Pp. 113. 60 text 
figures. DM 18.50. 

Hausmann presents a series of essays, rather than 

a detailed monograph, on a group of monuments 

which generally attract attention one by one and 

not as a genre—votive reliefs. He discusses the 
purpose of such offerings and the spirit in which they 
were given. He goes on to describe the develop- 
ment of the series and the main types, and he dwells 
here and there on the difficulties presented by par- 
ticular pieces. The origins and form of most votive 
reliefs (a broad plaque set in an architectural 
frame) are related to similar monuments in other 
materials and to grave stelac. Attention is paid 
to the problems of the Laconian and the later 
‘Totenmahl’ reliefs showing offerings to the herowed 
dead. Other classes popular in the classical period 
are reviewed—those showing the god, the deities 
representing states at the heads of decrees, mytho- 
logical scenes, scenes of healing, etc. The author's 
own interest is reflected in the discussion of Asklepios 
reliefs and the problems of the god's relationship to 

Zeus Meilichios, especially in the Hellenistic period. 

Finally, in a study of the famous Apotheosis of Homer 

relief in London he argues that the statue of a poet 

which appears at one side of the composition should 
represent an epic poct of the Alexandrine school— 
most probably Apollonius Rhodius—and that the 
relief may have been commissioned by one of his 
pupils, Fig. 4 is the first published photograph of 
one of the famous sixth-century wooden plaques from 

Pitsa. 

Joun BoarpMan. 


Studi miscellanei, 2 (1959/60): Bocce: (P-.) 
Ricerche sulla ceramica cicladica, Rome: 
L’Erma di Bretschneider. 1962. Pp. vii + 22. 
12 plates. L. 3,500. 

Dr Bocci has re-cxamined three major classes of 
Cycladic pottery, and her conclusions are most easily 
summarised by reference to R. M. Cook's concord- 
ance of the other classifications in Greek Painted 
Pottery 344. Her ‘Parian’ is more or less that of 
Buschor and Brock. The Leiden vase and its com- 
panions are included, and with them the London 
griffin jug, despite its few points for comparison. 
She adds to these the vase in the Bibl. Nat. (de 
Ridder 25) which already appeared in her Parian 
group 3 and belongs better there. It must still surely 
be open to question whether the big group of vases 
found on Thera (her groups 2, 3 and part of 4; with 
the Walters Art Gallery vase and JHS xxi (1902) 
73, fig. 3) and represented by only one fragment on 
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Delos (Ab2o, a stranger in the group) and nothing 
on Paros really belongs with the ‘Parian’ series 
which is so well represented on Delos and Paros. 
Delos Group C is also added, the Protome Group, 
which Brock and others take for Naxian. The 
‘Siphman” is as Buschor’s, plus the new finds in 
Kimolos, and with Buschor she sees in Delos Group D 
the possible successors to the subgeometric vases, 
although there are no real points for comparison. 
The ‘Naxian’ is much as Brock’s, less the Protome 
Group. The Naxian geometric includes the Delos 
Groups Ac, Bb, Be (some of the smaller Bb vases 
surely need not belong) with large vases attributed 
by Kontoleon. The distinctive type might be 
looked for farther afield, as at Eretria, BSA sxlivi 
pl. 2.AB-10, By; q.A8. With the orientalising 
Naxian vases are the Delos Group Be and the 
Hellerophon plate from Thasos. It is debatable 
whether the attribution of this group, with its strong 
affinities to “Melian’, is compatible with the agreed 
Naxian origin of the Heraldic Group and the 
Aphrodite vase from Naxos (and the new fragments 
BCH Ixxxy 851; Ergon 1961, 200 fig. 211). An early 
example (Bc 18) might rather qualify as successor to 
the ‘Siphnian’ subgeometric Ad group (ef. especially 
Ad 4). 

The plates include a rich corpus of the subsidiary 
decorative motifs used in each group and good 
photographs of the London griffin jug and the Leiden 
and Stockholm vases. It is not clear how far this 
study is based on inspection of the vases themselves, 
but in the reviewer's opinion the distinctive fabrics 
of some of the groups are important guides, here 
largely ignored. The classification of Cycladic vases 
remains a problem, Further study must first 
ignore prejudices about “Parian’ and ‘Naxian’, must 
concentrate on the discernible smaller groups and 
determine their absolute and relative chronology 
with reference to more than Early Protoattic (which 
is discussed at length; and see now Brann in Athenian 
Agora viii 21 f.), and must, I fear, await full reports 
of the many unpublished excavations in the islands. 

Joun BoanpMan. 


Buscnor (E.) Altsamische Standbilder, iv—v. 
2 vols. Berlin: Gebr. Mann. 1960-61. 
Pp. 61-72, 79-99. Plates 293-310, 911-405. 
Each DM 18. 

This brilliant re-assembly of the archaic sculpture 
of Samos is now almost complete, and we are given a 
synoptic view of the art of a great Ionic centre no 
less vivid than that which we already had for Athens 
in the same period, through the cyes of Payne and 
Young. In the quarter-century since the appearance 
of vols, i-iii, B. has added a wealth of fresh material: 
wholly new dedications recently unearthed: new 
fragments to join old; works previously known but 
unpublished in this connexion, some Samian by 
provenance, others by style. Everything that can be 
called sculpture is included, from the miniature to 
the colossal. Vol. iv resumes the study of the 
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kourm, vol. v that of the korai. 
the remaining miscellanea.) 

The most exciting of the kouroi is a knecling 
figurine of ivory (figs. 298-48), beautifully preserved 
apart from the loss of the inlaid parts: The high 
standard of the carving is matched by the extremely 
skilful use of the grain of the material to help suggest 
the anatomical structure. The date is ¢.625. The 
kouros evidently formed part of an applied decora- 
tion, B. suggests for a piece of furniture. Ohly, 
however, now argues attractively that the kouros 
formed one ‘horn’ of a lyre (A.M bexiv (1959) 48-56). 

Earlier still, B. says before 650, is a perirr ic 
supported by three koral grasping the leashes of 
two rons at their feet (figs. 917 f, 921-9). The 
base, lions, and headless korai, are all that survive— 
in Berlin, ‘from Samos’. Similar groups are known 
elsewhere, but all are half a century later or more. 
We may now conjecture that the origin of the type 
was in Samos. It inspired the more elaborate dedi- 
cation of Kolaios c. 638 (Hdt. 4.152), which may 
in turn have inspired the kneeling figurine already 
mentioned. 

From ¢,. 630-25 we already had the shoulder-frag- 
ment of a daedalic kore (figs. 72 f., 328). Of some 
epigraphic importance, if it truly belongs, is a new 
piece inscribed [ar]efnjxey (figs. 329 f.). The foot- 
fragment of similar style (figs. 75, 319 f.) is now 
ascribed to a second statue. A part of yet a third 
daedalic kore is illustrated (figs, 325-7). All three 
are of Naxian marble. 

The generation ¢. 600 is represented by a number of 
new pieces of colossal kouroi (figs. 259-9, ef. 1-4), all 
belonging to Richter’s ‘Sounion Group’, 

To the well-known kore of Cheramyes (figs. 86-9, 
340), are added two new offerings, at least one of the 
same dedicator. This is a similar but rather later 
(¢. 560-555) kore in Berlin, from the Heraion, 
inscribed not ‘to Hera’ but ‘to the goddess’, whom 
B. identifies as Aphrodite on the ground that the 
kore carries a hare (figs. 941-4), [Chera]myes also 
dedicated a kouros (B. suggests to Hermes), of which 
only a part of one leg survives (figs. o62f.), Th 
identity of the dedicator is perhaps not certain: 
Hexamiyes (¢f. Thales’ father) would do equally well, 
and many in Samos will have borne such Anatolian 
names. (For Aphrodite and Hermes at the Heraion, 
see AM boi (1957) 77-86.) 

Somewhat later, ¢, 550, is the group of six statues 
on a single two-step base, by Geneleos. (For the 
reading of the dedicator’s name, see now L. H. 
Jetiecry, Local Scripts, 929 n.3.) Hitherto three 
headless named statues have been known, and 
fragments of a fourth (figs. go-101). Now we have 
Philippe’s younger sister Ornithe, in Berlin, Her 
name, like that of Philippe, appears vertically on her 
skirt where it is drawn to the side. Scale apart, she 
is almost a replica of Philippe; and she fills the next 
socket im the base (figs. 445-50). 

From c¢, 550-540 we have some new pieces of the 
‘second East Colossos" (figs. 270-4, of. 25-8). For 
the missing head, in Istanbul “from Rhodes’, see 


(Vol. vi will contain 
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Richter, Xouroi? 127, figs. 969 f.: B. ap. Richter, 
AJA \xvi (1962) 102. Of similar date is another 
head, two-thirds life-size (figs. 63-70), similar to a 
head in London from Ephesos (fig. 393), but much 
better. To the same decade belong two bronze 
statucttes from the Heraion, both in Berlin: a kore 
(figs. 353-6). of Cheramyes’ pattern; and a kouros 
(figs. 275-7). The same period provides a fasci- 
nating illustration of the keenness of B.'s cye. He 
had compared the upper arm of a kore (fig. 124) 
with a figure in Berlin, from Asia Minor (fig. 125), 
and suggested that the latter was itselfSamian. Now 
the rest of the kore can be seen (figs. 357-9, 961): it is 
almost identical with the picce in Berlin, except that 
the folds of the dress are a little softer. 

From ¢. 540, and throughout the reign of Poly- 
krates, there is a manifest decline in the size and 
quality of offerings at the Heraion. The korai are 

istinguished, chiefly represented by one in Berlin 
(figs. 373-5), and two from Myli (figs. 136, 984; 
385-92). For new kouroi, we have only statuettes 
in bronze: a pair of twins, ¢. 540 (figs. 285-92); and 
another in Berlin (figs. 295-300), an East Greek 
cousin of Euthydikos’ kore at Athens. There are 
others less good. For the last quarter of the century 
there is, as before, a noticeable dearth of material. 
But B. detects a Samian hand in fragments of a 
kouros of ¢. 520 from the wall of Themistokles at 
Athens (figs. 307-10). 

The new material illustrated in these two volumes 
fills out the picture given by the previous three, of 
the development of a distinctive school of artists over 
a period of a century and more, ¢. 650-520, from the 
orientalising period to the later archaic. We sec 
that Samos was a centre, and a most important one, 
of a style common to her neighbours, especially 
Ephesos and Miletos. The corollary, against which 
B. is perhaps insufficiently guarded, is that it is not 
quite safe to declare that every work of ‘Samian’ 
style must be Samian. 

A word about the form B. chooses for his text. 
It is that of a series of illustrated lectures, excitingly 
readable, and highly personal. There are dis- 
advantages; the form offers no room to distinguish 
in the text what is original, what derivative. And 
there are no footnotes. B. compares with the group 
by Geneleos the kore with a fowl from Milctos 
(fig. 352): it would have been appropriate to refer 
in a footnote to the suggestion of R. M. Cook and 
A. G. Woodhead that the inscription on ‘Chares’ 
from Didyma is by the same hand as those of Gene- 
leos on works of very similar style (BSA xlvii (1952) 
16g, n. 26a), References to some previous publica- 
tions, however, will be found in the list of illustra- 
tions. A bibliography for the whole work might 
usefully accompany vol. vi. 

The production is good; but where direct com- 
parison is possible, the new plates are not always as 
good as the old: ¢f. figs. 72 and 328. Perhaps when 
vol. vi is published we may look forward to a re-issue 
of i-iii, invaluable and unobtainable. 

Buschor is now dead. But archacologists will 
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delight to read and re-read Altsamische Standbilder, not 
least those of us who remember with gratitude the 
kindness of this agile old man, springing from stone 
to stone as he showed off his beloved Heraion. And 
all who read his book will envy his individual blend 
of imagination and artistic sensibility, with sound 
archacological scholarship rarely surpassed. 
Jous P. Barron. 


Yale Classical Studies. Ed. H. M. Hubbell and 
W. S. Anderson. Vol. xvi. (Davison (J. M.) 
Attic Geometric Workshops.) New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press. 1961. Pp. xi +- 
161. 144 figures. £3. 

The search for individual Geometric vase painters 
began over thirty years ago, but hitherto the atten- 
tion of specialists has been exclusively directed to the 
upper and lower limits of the Attic figured style. At 
or near the beginning, the great grave-markers from 
the Dipylon have been treated in turn by Mrs 
Nottbohm, Villard and Kunze, but never as exhaus- 
tively as they deserve: at the end of Geometric, J. M. 
Cook has illumined the road leading from the latest 
figured work to the earliest Protoattic. In the 
present monograph, Miss Davison not only expands 
our knowledge of these two fields, but explores 
the terra incognila in between. She attempts to 
isolate the output of individual ‘workshops’: she 
then notes their stylistic connexions with each other, 
and with earlier and later work: finally, out of her 
analysis there the first comprehensive 
picture of the Attic Geometric figured style. Two 
important conclusions are convincingly established, 
with far-reaching consequences for any future study: 

(2) A continuous Classical Tradition can be 
traced throughout the whole development of the 
style, from the Dipylon Master down to the Workshop 
of Athens 894, and thence to the Early Protoattic 
Analatos Painter: 

(6) This development, corresponding to Kahane’s 
reif- and spdtgeometrisch, occupied no more than about 
half a century. (In some recent Agora publica- 
tions, c.g. Hesperia 30, 1961, 95, the two phases have 
been merged in an undivided ‘Late’ period: but 
Kahane’s dichotomy is well worth preserving, 
especially in discussions involving relative chrono- 
logy. In this review, in order to avoid confusion, the 
phases will be distinguished as L(ate) G(eometric) I, 
and LG II.) 

After defining her terms, the author deals briefly 
with pteviously assembled groups, arranging them in 
chronological order, and expanding them where 
opportunity offers. The chapter on “The Dipylon 
Group’ (LG I) breaks little new ground, and tacitly 
accepts several attributions to the Dipylon Master 
that are open to question (e.g. figs. 5 and 8, which 
hardly deserve more than ‘workshop’ status). There 
are signs of confusion in the lists of the Louvre krater 
fragments, which need to be revised in the light of 
Kunze’s review, AJA 1957, 306 ff Her “Kunze 
painter’ is born out of a misunderstanding, for here 
she has joined what Kunze had already sundered: 
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much work remains to be done in distinguishing the 
Dipylon Master's closest associates, who sometimes 
collaborated with cach other on the same vase 
(pp. 30 ff.). The kraters of Villard’s group look like 
later work from the same circle, rather than products 
of an independent workshop: on the other hand, the 
Hirschfeld krater and its group lie well outside the 
Classical Tradition, introducing a wooden and lifeless 
style of their own. The two vases listed under the 
Hirschfeld ‘workshop’ (p. 142) cannot stand: the 
pitcher belongs rather to the orbit of Athens 897, 
at the very end of Geometric, while the kantharos is 
surely Bocotian. 

In the next chapter, “The Early Orientalising 
Group’ is a misleading title for the groups collected 
by J. M. Cook, which are still predominantly 
Geometric. Useful additions are made to the 
prolific workshops of Athens 894 and Athens 897, 
which at the end of LG II represent the forces of 
progress and reaction respectively. Within the 
latter group, the author has good grounds for dis- 
tinguishing an ‘Empedocles’ hand: but his amphorac 
(c.g. fig. 44) seem to me earlier, not later (cf. p. 46) 
than the works of his colleague, who painted Athens 
897: the Empedocles dogs and horses are clearly 
derived from earlier models (figs. 84, 47, both carly 
LG II). 

The most important of the ‘New Workshops’ are 
those which span the period between the 
end of the grave-markers (LG 1) and the beginning 
of Cook’s groups (late LG II), In the Classical 
tradition of figured drawing, the Sub-Dipylon 
Group (an ugly, but necessary name) provides a 
convincing link (especially figs. 94-5, 98) between 
the later output of the Dipylon Workshop (which 
must surely include the Baring amphora, fig. 93) 
and the more cursive manner of the Philadelphia 
Painter and Athens 894. Elsewhere, there is little 
or no continuity, except in the gradual deterioration 
of linear ornament—a topic which lies outside the 
scope of this monograph, but is nevertheless essential 
to any treatment of Late Geometric as a whole. In 
isolating the Birdseed Painter, Miss Davison has dis- 
covered the most influential maker of pitchers, a 
shape whose acme falls within this intermediate 
period (cf. Cook, BSA 1947, 153): another pitcher 
specialist, of narrower scope, is her Swan Painter. 
Other groups assembled in this chapter belong 
rather to the earlier and later periods already ex- 
plored: thus the Lambros Painter falls into an 
advanced stage of LG I, and likewise the ‘Oinochoe 
Group” are among the minor works of the Dipylon 
Workshop: the Hydria and Stathatou hands are both 
inseparable from the Workshop of Athens 894 (late 
LG II). The Stathatou Painter, one of the author's 
most attractive discoveries, may well have included 
the Analatos Painter among his more talented pupils. 
There remain the Knickerbocker, Tapestry and 
Burly ‘Workshops’, which, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, have too little homogencity to prevent 
them from falling apart in due course. 

There follows a full discussion of Interrelationships 
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and Relative Chronology, whose conclusions are 
summed up in a diagram on p. 123. If we confine 
the entries to the figured style, they might be slightly 
amended, simplified, and dated as follows: 





In the Classical Outside the Classical 
Tradition : Tradition: 
¢. 760 
A The Dipylon Master No consistent figured 
close associates. style. 
LGI 
B The Villard Group. The Hirschfeld Work- 
The Baring Amphora. shop. 
¢ 735 
A The Sub-Dipylon The Birdseed Work- 
group. shop. 
LGW ee 
B The Philadelphia The Lion and Benaki 
Painter. Painters, 
Workshop of Athens Workshop of Athens 
84. 897. 
¢. 710 
EPA  Analatos Painter. ? Oxford or *N’ 
Painter. 


Finally, the Absolute Chronology. In restricting 
the figured style to ¢. 50 years, the author is sup- 
ported by much internal evidence from the vases 
themselves, and by other factors that lie outside her 
field: for example, the frequent mixture of styles in 
individual grave groups, and the comparative 
chronology of Athens and Corinth. But in com- 
pressing Middle Geometric into an equally short 
span, she is on much weaker ground: here the grave 
groups are far more homogeneous, and one must also 
consider the two sherds, belonging to the beginning 
of Middle Geometric, found in Megiddo IVb/Va 
(Berytus 1955, pl. TV), a level closed in ¢, 850 at the 
latest estimate (/rag 1959, 85). However, her 
treatment of earlier Geometric chronology in no way 
ee her main theses, which are well and 

early argued. Such an important monograph 
deserved an index: the illustrations often require a 
magnifying glass, but nevertheless form a useful 
corpus. 

J. N. Covpsrream. 


Corpus vasorum Deutschland, 
Band 20. Miinchen, Museum antiker 
Kleinkunst, Band 5. Ed. R. Lullies. Munich: 
C. H. Beck. 1961. Pp. 49 + 53 plates. Price 
not stated. 

An admirable record of the Attic red-figured 
neck-amphorae, hydriai, stamnoi in the Munich 
collection. The photographs are very good; but in 
reviewing previous works I have often noted that 
photographs do not always give the brown inner 
markings to which the vase-painter attached great 
importance; and here it is clear that for much of the 
finer detail in the hydriai by Phintias and Hypsis 
one must have recourse to Reichhold’s drawings. 
In the reproduction of the stamnos by the Harrow 
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Painter (pl. 240, 5) the brown lines are brought out 
well, but for those in the Berlin Painter's stamnos 
one still depends on Reichhold and Der Berliner 
Maler. For one figure, Lullies and Hirmer pl. 63 is 
in this point more successful. 

Dr Lullies’ descriptions, ample but concise, con- 
tain many good observations. On some of the vases 
there is new matter in the second edition of ARV, 
and in the remarks that follow I do not repeat, as a 
rule, what may be found there. 

Neck-amphorae. Pl. 209, 1-2 is dated ‘about 
480", but must be distinctly later than other vases 
that are given the same general date. Cleaned, the 
lyre-player on pl. 211, 9 is now seen to be bearded, 
and takes his place among those discussed in CB. un 
pp. 55-61. In shape, the vase is so like those 
decorated by the Berlin Painter that the Eucharides 
Painter must here have collaborated with the 
same potter, The juxtaposition of two other 
neck-amphorac on pl. 219 shows the potter 
connexion between two members of the Mannerist 
Group. 

Hydriai. Lullies well notes the influence of Psiax 
on the carly hydria pl. 219, 3-4. Pl. 223: the boy 
Tlempolemos is no doubt the same as 15 com- 
memorated, a few years later, on a new cup by the 
Euergides Painter (ARV® no. 52 bis) and a cup, 
contemporary with it, in Orvieto (5¢, «tr. go pl. 14,b). 
Pl. 230, 3—4: what the fourth woman has on her head 
is not a wineskin but a holdall of the sort described in 
CB. ii, p. 79, and represented on a Locrian plaque 
published by Mrs Zancani Montuoro in Arch. Class. 
12 pl. 8 Pl. 2g1: I now take this to be certainly by 
the Chicago Painter. Pl. 292, 2: Birmingham 
1618.85 is a small hydria specially close to this. I 
confess that I cannot find any ‘sepulchral’ significance 
either here or in other places where the editor is 
inclined to find it (p. 27, above, left; p. 97, foot). 
Pl. eg7, 4: for shape and patterns, compare 
Berkeley 8.9373 (CV pl. 46, 2): 1 see nothing un- 
Attic in Munich 2437. Pl. 292, 6: compare the 
Mykonos hydria Dugas Délos xxi pl. 31, 78. 
PL. o36, 7: for the shape, and for the drawing of 
the egg-patterns, compare Cambridge 1.02 (CV 
pl. 34, 2); the style of the figure-work is different; 
the Munich vase is not far from the Washing 
Painter. 

Stamnoi. PL. 298: true that the combatants are 
not certainly Achilles and Hector: but comparison 
with the Berlin Painter's volute-krater in the British 
Museum, and with a stamnos by the Providence 
Painter in Barcelona (Garcia y Bellido pl. 106) 
makes it likely. The fragments pl. 245, 1-2 had 
seemed to me to be by the Acgisthus Painter (as 
Lullies notes), but later I saw that they belonged to a 
stamnos by the Copenhagen Painter in the Brooklyn 
Museum (ARV? p. 258 and addenda): the error is 
not disgraceful, since the Acgisthus Painter was a 
follower of the Copenhagen. PI. 251, 3-4: the cakes 
must be avpayides, with seeds or raisins in them. 
The volume concludes with a new acquisition, a 
handsome stammos, very like the Herakliskos vase in 
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the Louvre, by the Berlin Painter in his later and 
more conventional period, 
Jj. D. Beaziey. 


vasorum antiquorum., Osterreich. 
Wien, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 2. Rot- 
figurige attische WVorratsgefiisze, bear- 
beitet von F. Eichler. Vienna: Anton 
Schroll. 1959. Pp. 97. Plates 51-100. Price 
not stated. 

The first fascicule of the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
at Vienna contained the red-figure drinking-vessels 
and pyxides. The present one has half the large 
pots in the same technique (amphorac, stamnoi, 
pelikai, column-craters) with a few addenda to the 
first. The remaining types of crater and the 
hydriai are left for a third volume. There is one 
masterpiece, the famous pelike with the death of 
Aegisthus, and many works of interest or charm, 
including the Pan Painter's most delightful if not his 
grandest or most exquisite vase; and Eichler (who 
acknowledges the help of Rudolf Noll) has again 
produced an invaluable publication. Good photo- 
graphs are especially welcome of the strange bilingual 
with Dike and Adikia (pl. 51), the neck-amphora 
with athletes (pl. 53), and the Aegisthus pelike with 
its ‘ghost’ (pls. 68f.). Pl. 59: it remains strange that 
Klein read the inscriptions as a signature of Epiktetos, 
and that it has since been recognised that Epiktetos 
was the Kleophrades Painter's name; for this vase, 
listed by Beazley and Eichler as in his manner, could 
very well be from his own young hand. One wonders 
if the illegible letters are not in fact remains of a 
signature which could just be made out in Klein's 
day. Pi. 67: is it certain that the goddess lecturing 
Poseidon is Amphitrite?) The picture could illustrate 
the scene between Hera and Poseidon in Jliad 8, 
ig9faiz. Pl. 68f.: Splendid photographs, and 
account, of this splendid vase. An unusually noisy 
scene: four of the five figures have their mouths open. 
In the ‘ghost’ Eichler sees the hoof as cloven and 
interprets the figure as Artemis. In the photograph 
I cannot see the cleft, nor can I restore the group 
convincingly; in fact I am loth to relinquish my 
interpretation as Polyxena turning while she runs 
before Troilus’ horses. Pl. 75, 1-2: turning to this 
hasty little piece from the big careful signed pelike 
one understands Eichler’s doubt about Beazley’s 
attribution to Hermonax; but looking closer, surely 
the heads are very like, especially the charming 
boy's on the reverse to the sphinx's on the signed 
yase. Pl. 92, 9: 0n these transvestite scenes, see also 
now Beazley in Caskey and Beazley ii 55 ff, the 
Vienna vase p. 60, no. 22. Pl. 94, 2: one would 
like to find an interpretation for this very curious 
scene. ‘The ‘cap’ hanging on the wall here and in 
the reverse picture is surely rather sponge and strigil, 
implying perhaps that the building on the obverse 
is a palaestra. Similarly, is not the ‘conical hat’ in 
pl. 98, 2 and 4 a schematic version of a pair of 
halteres? (as shown, for instance, half a century 
earlicr on the cup, Blimel, Sport der Hellenen, 62, 
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no. 88). These late column-craters are rather 
daunting en masse; but next time it will be bell- 
craters. Meanwhile it is a relief to reach the gay 
little tail-piece of the Sotadean rhyton. 

Martin Roserrson. 


Hicorns (R. A.) Greek and Roman Jewellery. 
London: Methuen. 1961. Pp. xlvii + 236. 
68 plates (including 4 in colour). 33 text 
figures, £3 105. od. 

The most recent of Messrs Methuen’s archaco- 
logical volumes, a study of Greek and Roman 
jewellery by Mr R. A, Higgins of the British Museum, 
is in the best tradition of this distinguished series; 
its own bibliography shows that it was badly needed. 
H. introduces his subject with five chapters describing 
and illustrating the techniques of the ancient jeweller, 
and gives a very useful summary of the materials 
employed and the sources from which they came. 
This very readable section is indispensable to 
anyone with more than a superficial interest in 
jeweller’s work. We find that the evidence is 
against the use of the relatively common stone 
jeweller’s moulds for casting in precious metal; they 
were employed, it seems, for making wax models in 
the cire perdue process, and moulding glass, lead or 
bronze. In discussing enamelling, possibly a Minoan 
or Mycenacan invention at the end of the fifteenth 
century 8.c., H. proposes that both the well-known 
Curium sceptre (whose context should be dated to 
the cleventh, not the twelfth century) and the 
Kouklia cloisonné rings were made in Cyprus. 
They are at least as likely to have been brought to 
the island by refugee princely families who settled in 
the island with their followers throughout the 
twelfth century B.c. 

The main part of the book consists of eleven 
chapters wherein successive phases of jewellers’ 
work are described in detail. H. has interpreted 
his title so that it embraces the whole of the Acgean 
Bronze Age and Etruscan Italy as well as the periods 
more conventionally covered by ‘Greek and Roman’. 
His thorough survey of Minoan and Mycenacan 
jewellery is particularly useful and welcome; surely 
the most beautiful jewel described is the Middle 
Minoan hornet pendant from Chrysolakkos at Mallia. 
The Aegina Treasure (which H. had previously 
taught us to see as Middle Minoan) plays a sub- 
stantial role. These chapters are followed by thirty 
very valuable pages of combined bibliography and 
site-lists, repeating conveniently the chronological 
arrangement of the previous chapters, where refer- 
ence can be found to most of the material relevant to 
H.’s theme. Late Cypriot jewellery could have 
been better represented here by the Swedish (SCE I) 
and French (Missions en Chypre and Enkomi-Alasia) 
tombs at Enkomi, rather than the badly dug and 
poorly documented Old Tombs of the Turner 
Trust excavation. 

Each chapter follows a similar pattern. After a 
general introduction in which the relevant parts of 
the archacological background are briefly but 
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skilfully sketched (Etruria is particularly well 
handled) the main characteristics of the jewellery 
are summarised, attention being drawn where 
appropriate to the appearance of new techniques 
and new forms. Chapter 11—The Period of 
Oriental Influence’—very sensibly is further divided 
into five sections—Attica and neighbourhood; the 
Peloponnese; the Islands; Eastern Greece; the 
West—to take adequate account of the marked 
regional differences which existed during the period. 
The introductory matter is followed in each chapter 
by a description of the several categories of jewellery 
—Funerary bands’, ‘Necklaces’, ‘Clothing orna- 
ments’ and the like. It is no fault of H. if this makes 
for dry reading; the value lies in its completeness (the 
list of Mycenaean relief beads, pp. 77 ff., is a case in 
point). It is an inevitable disadvantage of this 
treatment that assemblies have to appear piecemeal 
under different headings; one regrets that H. did 
not have space now and then to refurbish the dead— 
at least the royal dead of the Shaft Graves—in their 
full splendour. In the same connexion there are 
only the briefest references to the evidence of con- 
temporary representations in sculpture and vase- 
painting. 

The scale of illustration is generous; nearly 250 
objects (over half of them to be seen in the British 
Museum) are figured in the collotype plates (of 
which the only bad one is fig. 40, the often-illustrated 
Regolini-Galassi fibula), many others in the ade- 
quately drawn text-figures. As so often with 
jewellery, the colour plates are a little disappointing; 
compare especially the difference in definition 
between the two appearances of the Aegina Treasure 
pendant, pl. B.1 (colour) and pl. 3 B (collotype). 

A few very minor points may be raised. H. makes 
no reference to the gold and amber disk from the 
Temple Tomb at Knossos (surely a jewel?), with its 
alleged parallel in a Wessex Culture grave at Manton, 
Wilts. Late Helladic gold hair-spirals have also been 
found with burials at Kirrha (Kirrha, pl. 60). The 
very stylised bulls’ heads in a Rhodian necklace 
(Clara Rhodos i 64, fig. 65) should be added to the list 
of Late Bronze Age relief beads. Though Late 
Cypriot ‘diadems' certainly have nothing to do with 
those in the Shaft Graves, they could possibly be 
connected with the rare Mycenaean gold embossed 
strips which presumably embellished clothing. 
These are exemplified by Mycenae Tomb 515, 
no. Soa (Arch. 82, pl. 32). The gold lions from 
Mycenacan Naxos—? clothing attachments—prob- 
ably came too late for inclusion. Though none of the 
gold arched fibulae from Cyprus has a good context, 
their equivalents in bronze seem to be no earlier 
than the middle of the eleventh century (p. 86). A 
Cypriot origin for the twelfth century Gypsades T. 
is unlikely; dress pins are hardly 
found in Cyprus after c. 1400 8.c. until their re- 
introduction late in the twelfth century. The 
Nymphacum earrings in Oxford (p. 122 and pl. 24 G) 
are griffins, not cocks. 

This is an important and most useful book, upon 
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which author and publisher are to be warmly 
congratulated. H. W. Catunc. 


Tuompson (M.) The New Style Silver Coinage 
of Athens. Text and Plates. (Numismatic 
studies, 10.) New York: the American Numis- 
matic Society. 1961. Pp. vii + 747. 202 
(+- 2 folding) plates. $50. 

The coinage of Hellenistic Athens is one of the most 
extensive and complex in the whole range of Greek 
numismatics: many previous writers have studied the 
subject partially—notably there is the detailed work 
of Kambanis and the useful interim synthesis by 
Bellinger—but Miss Thompson's work gives us for 
the first time a really comprehensive treatment of 
the whole material. The main series of coins is 
illustrated on 149 plates, with further plates of 
ancient imitations and of hoard-groups: even so 
there was not room for every reverse dic, though 
every obverse (showing a head of Athena reflecting 
Pheidias’ Parthenos) is given. Two very useful 
fold-out plates give a grouping of obverse dies at 
reduced scale to elucidate the stylistic sequence of the 
early and the late stages where we remain largely 
dependent on stylistic criteria for the arrangement. 
The middle section is the most solidly based, and 
contains the greatest number of cases where an 
obverse die is carried over from one issue to the next: 
out of a total of 110 i issues for the whole series, such 
obverse now involve no less than 39 
issues. Whatever problems remain, the rigorous 
organisation of this vast material represents a great 
and lasting achievement for Miss Thompson, and a 
clear gain to knowledge. 

The numerous details present on the reverse side 
of the coins receive detailed discussion. The names 
of two and often three ‘mint-magistrates’ which 
appear total over 6oo: the numerous prosopo- 
graphical problems are fully dealt with, and it is 
suggested that the persons in question cannot in fact 
be connected with any known Athenian magistracy 
and did not, as in the case of the Roman ¢resviri 
monetales, constitute a college of officials but were 
rather holders of a liturgy, as contributors to the cost 
of the issue, accordingly entitled to have their names 
displayed on the coins. The first two names change 
annually (the exception being Euboulides-Aga- 
thokles replaced by Zoilos-Euandros half-way 
ates 142/1 8.c.), though some men seem to 

in more than one year; the third 
aie, however, arc much more numerous, 
and their rotation does not seem to follow any 
regular system, though occasionally changing by the 
month. In addition there is a symbol or subsidiary 
device evidently chosen by the first ‘magistrate’ 

(p. 602). There is a letter denoting the month: in 

one case (p. 130) intercalary months are indicated 

for adjacent years, though some caution is necessary 
over this evidence, important for the question of the 

Athenian calendar, for the adjacent years do not have 

a die-link which alone would finally prove their con- 
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tiguity. Finally, there is a pair of letters serving 
some purpose in checking the coins before issuc 
(a table of these ‘control combinations’ is given on 
pp. 614-17): it is suggested that these letters had 
some connexion with particular mines or particular 
lots of bullion, and it is noted (p. 620) that the greatest 
variety of such letters occurs at the time of the greatest 
diversity of metallic content. The latter has been 
established for a number of coins by the ‘neutron 
activation’ method (first described in Archaeometry 
i 1958) which involves making the coins temporarily 
radioactive in an atomic pile, the subsequent read- 
ings of radiations giving an accurate determination 
of the presence of small traces in the silver of other 
metals, ¢.g. gold and copper (tables on pp. 626-9). 
The foregoing is a very bald summary of some of 
the many interesting pages of discussion. It is 
inevitable that problems remain, and controversy will 
probably centre on the question of the absolute 
chronology, and of certain prosopographical ques- 
tions which are inextricably bound up with it. The 
110 annual issues are here ranged neatly between 
196 .c. and 87 8.c., from the ‘freedom of Greece’ 
proclaimed by Flamininus to the conquest by Sulla: 
it is not easy to be sure whether it is coincidence that 
we have so close a fit—for any new issues subse- 
quently discovered could not be accommodated. 
Admittedly, over most of the series, there are plenty 
of specimens per issue and new issues are unlikely to 
turn up, but no less than six issues of the late period 
are attested by a single coin, and this makes one 
rather apprehensive as to whether the possibility of 
new issues of the late period turning up can be safely 
ruled out. Then there is the question of the issue 
in the names of ‘King Mithradates-Aristion’— 
hitherto it had been taken for granted that this was 
fixed to 88-87 8.c., when Aristion was holding 
Athens for Mithradates VI. Miss Thompson 
shows, however, that the relative placing of this issue 
must be with issues which, on her chronology, 
belong to a time more than thirty years earlier: 
she accordingly interprets the royal name as that of 
Mithradates V, and the issue (comprising also a 
little gold and a lot of bronze) as representing a 
benefaction by Mithradates V to Athens, in line with 
other known benefactions by this king to, e.g., Delos, 
and as having no connexion with the defence of 
Athens against Sulla. Opponents of this theory will 
find difficulty in the association of Aristion with 
Mithradates V, though Miss Thompson thinks that 
this could still be the same Aristion carlier in life, 
already dedicated to the pro-Pontic cause: his name, 
along with the ‘Pontic’ emblem of a drinking 
Pegasos, also occurs on another issue here placed as 
carly as 129/8 a.c. The drinking Pegasos does not, 
however, appear on the Pontic coinage until 96 B.c., 
in the time of Mithradates V1, so that if the associa- 
tion is to stand are we to say perhaps that the emblem 
was originally not Pontic but that of Aristion himself, 
and was ps taken over from him later by 
Mithradates VI? A disquicting fact is that coin- 
hoards, at least prima facie, would appear to support 
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the later date (88-7 8.c.) for the Mithradates- 
Aristion issue: thus in the Piraeus, Dipylon and 
Abruzzi boards, cach of which is dated by the 
presence of actual Pontic coins of Mithracdates VI, 
of go-88 n.c., the representation of Athenian coins 
stops short just at the point at which the Mithradates- 
Aristion issue fits in. 

However, there are other important factors which 
seem after all to support Miss Thompson's chrono- 
logy. Foremost, a coin of the Demeas-Kallikratides 
issue (dated by Miss Thompson to 107/8 B.c.) which 
certainly seems to belong to a later stage in the 
series than that of Mithradates-Aristion, was re- 
struck by Acsillas, a Roman official in Macedonia 
(pl. 138, no. 1293 b): Aesillas is known only from 
his coins, which have been dated 93-88 p.c., but one 
of them is die-linked to an issue of Sura, who has 
been very cogently identified with L. Brettius Sura, 
legate of C. Sentius in 88-7 n.c. Thus the Demeas- 
Kallikratides issue at Athens must be before 
93-85 p.c. Consequently, to get the Mithradates- 
Aristion issue back to 88/7 we should have to adopt 
one of the following alternatives: (a) to alter the 
sequence of the later Athenian series pretty drastic- 
ally, which there seems to be little chance of doing: 
the later and rather sparse issues with which Demeas- 
Kallikratides clearly belongs cannot, so far as I can 
sec, possibly be re-positioned earlier in the series 
than the group containing Mithradates-Aristion. 
(4) To interpret the overstriking of the Demeas coin 
in the opposite sense, viz. that the Athenian types 
were struck over the Macedonian: this too appears 
utterly improbable. (c) To shift Acsillas and Sura 
far enough to bring down the dates of the whole 
Athenian series—though this seems unlikely prosopo- 
graphically, and indeed a newly-reported hoard 
from Macedonia (Varoucha in BCH 1960, 494) 
contained Roman coins down to 76 p.c. and included 
an Aesillas piece, which tends to show that the 
accepted dating of the latter must be substantially 
correct. 

Miss Thompson's dating also fits in better with the 
large issue of Athenian type convincingly attributed 
to Sulla, on which two monograms are cogently 
interpreted as ‘Afarkoun Toamiouw' (p. 434), viz. 
M. Lucullus, Sulla’s quaestor; these (pls. 1494-9) 
are very close in style to another, certainly Sullan, 
issue (pl. 149: with two trophies as on Sulla’s Roman 
gold pieces), but so different from the normal 
Athenian series that it is virtually impossible to 
imagine the latter continuing after them. More- 
over, the ‘monograms’ issue has corresponding 
bronze coins of Athenian type, which seems to 
confirm that the Sullan issue was indeed minted at 
Athens, 

The new chronology, then, though at first sight 
disturbing, cannot easily be faulted: it remains only 
to be seen whether fresh evidence, especially in the 
realm of the bronze coinages (discussed briefly on 
pp. 59597), can eventually contribute further 
elucidation. 

G. K. Jenkins, 
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The Burton Y. Berry Collection. Part 1, 
Macedonia to Attica. New York: the 
American Numismatic Society. 1961. Pp. 33. 
28 plates. $15. 

The publication of the present volume marks an 
auspicious occasion in that it is the first contribution 
made to the Sylloge series by the American Numis- 
matic Society. The Burton Y. Berry collection, 
assembled over a period of twenty-five years, contains 
some 1500 coins from a limited area of the Greek 
world. Part I (1-746) records issues from Mace- 
donia to Attica and a further part (Megara-Egypt) 
will complete the catalogue. Coins of Elis, Athens, 
Aspendus, the Chalcidian league and regnal issues of 
Macedonia, Thrace and Syria are well represented. 
Individual specimens are noteworthy for their fine 
quality. 

The commentary, a model of conciseness, is the 
work of Miss Margaret Thompson, assisted by Dr 
Ross Holloway. The text follows the general plan 
of the original Sylloge volumes in giving only the 
minimum of exsential information (see FHS lxxxi, 
1961, p. 229). References, therefore, are restricted 
to definitive publications; E. J. P. Raven, Numismatic 
Chronicle 1950, i-ii 1-22 “The Amphictionic Coinage 
of Delphi 936-394 u.c,’ might have been added to 
the text of 584-5. Miss Thompson wisely, in a 
work of this nature, avoids any claborate discussion 
of major problems of attribution; these are clearly 
the province of the writer of the specialised study, or 
monograph. 

The collection includes a fine series of gold staters 
of Philip II (pl. 4, 80-97) and pls. 6-7 are exclusively 
devoted to gold issues. A tetradrachm from the 
Chalcidian league (25) with a new reverse type but 
shared obverse die (Robinson and Clement, Excava- 
tiens at Olynthus IX, no. 196) shows the potential 
importance of single issues in die study; it makes 
necessary some readjustment of the sequence of 
magistrates (Archidamus-Ariston). An unpublished 
stater (54) is perhaps of Thraco-Macedonian mint. 
There are also new dies of Alexander I (67) and of 
Perdiceas IT (69) not recorded in Raymond, Mace- 
donian Regnal Coinage to 413 n.c. The long series 
of Athenian coins includes many of the New Style 
arranged according to the author's revised chrono- 
logy in The New Style Silver Coinage of Athens (ANS 
Numismatic Studies %). The dating of these issues 
to the period 196/5 — 88/7 n.c. has been questioned, 
but discussion of the inherent problems may more 
appropriately be deferred to the review of the mono- 
graph itself. The catalogue also records a rare 
decadrachm (295)}—only two other genuine examples 
are known—the obverse type of which is described as 
Alexander, or Taxiles, on horseback attacking 
Porus? (see Head, Historia Nummorum’, p. 843 and 
Walker, BM Guide to the Principal Coins af the Greeks, 
pl 27,4: the present coin is apparently from the 
same dies). Other rarities include a second-century 
tetradrachm of Eretria (625) and a tetradrachm with 
reverse facing owl (7o1)—cf. BMC Palestine, pl. xiii I. 
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Finally there is an Athenian decadrachm (641) in 
relatively poor condition. 

The plates are mostly of high quality and of par- 
ticular interest because the coins have been directly 
photographed. Not only does the definition of 
detail bear favourable comparison with that present 
in illustrations from casts, but the increase in 
character is welcome (cf. pl. 5). 

The American Numismatic Society, to whom the 
collection has been given, and Miss Thompson both 
deserve congratulation on the publication of what it 
is hoped may be the first of a flourishing series of 
Sylloge volumes. 

J. F. Heaty. 


Bruun (P.) Studies in Constantinian Chrono- 
logy. (American Numismatic Society, numis- 
matic notes and monographs, 146.) New York: 
the American. Numismatic Society. gr. 
Pp. xi + 116. 8 plates. 55. 

This monograph is based on a survey of the gold 
coinage of Constantine of the years 306-337. It 
demonstrates beyond any possible doubt that the 
issue of gold was normally concentrated at one mint, 
following the itinerary of the Emperor (‘the mints 
remained stationary whereas the organisers or con- 
trollers were mobile’). Bruun presents as his main 
results, however, certain revisions in the chronology 
of the period. The most striking of them are that 
Constantine's Italian campaign was in the Spring of 
311, not in 312, and that the Bellum Cibalense was in 
316, not 14. Bruun’s numismatic conclusions are 
at odds with those of Carson and Kent, and Kent 
has recorded a protest against them in reviewing 
this book (Numismatic Circular Ixx [1962], 111). In 
presenting his views on chronology without hedging 
them in any way, Bruun is indicating a pons, and I 
imagine that his earnest wish would be for each 
reader to decide whether or not he is right. But 
the problems are probably more open to discussion 
than he is willing to concede, and his condensed 
style and reference, for certain critical parts of his 
argument, to other publications thus become a 
considerable hindrance to all but the handful of 
scholars who are competent, through a close acquaint- 
ance with the numismatic evidence, to take part in 
the debate. Those few will find his logic admirably 
tight and cautious, and will be able to use the book 
easily. Others may think it a shade perverse of the 
author of a separate publication of this length not to 
have made it more self-contained. Even if the final 
judgment should turn out to be that Bruun’s con- 
clusions cannot be as fully supported as he now 
claims, his book would: still contain a great deal of 
value, and much of his detailed argument would be 
the necessary basis for further work. It would all need 
to be reconsidered, and an alternative explanation 
put forward that was capable of absorbing the evi- 
dence of all the coins, if the main conclusions were 
to be challenged. What he has built, therefore, will 
not be pulled down in a day. The framework of the 
numismatic chronology is given by consular and 
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anniversary issues, and the rest of the coins are fitted 
into that framework on various grounds such as style 
and type, and by reference to.the course of historical 
events. The strength of this refined and formidable 
numismatic method is that it takes into account a 
very large number of fragments of independent and 
indisputable evidence. It is indisputable, that is to 
say, that the coins are evidence and that they must 
somehow be taken into account; but the evidence is 
not always clear, nor is it always tidy. Thus, for 
example, we are advised of ‘the frequent “ana- 
chronisms” such as the commemoration of the second 
consulships of Crispus and Constantine IT in the year 
the Caesars actually held their third consulates’. 
There is a clear appreciation, too, of the part of 
expediency in the monctary affairs of a world at war, 
in glimpses such as this: ‘Constantine's expeditionary 
force had been equipped far in advance with coin 
models in order that coining could start as soon as 
the mint was captured. On the other hand, the 
civilian administration followed slowly in the tracks 
of the Emperor, and its arrival at Nicomedia changed 
the types brought forth by the army into new up-to- 
date ones’. It is at this point, and points like it, that 
one must test the weakest links of the argument, 
namely the interpretations placed on coin-types. 
How nicely were the allusions calculated at cach 
particular stage of affairs? How much were out- 
of-date dies used? How far can the chronology be 
established independently of the interpretation of the 
coin-types? Thus, for example, on ‘the exact 
mechanics of gold minting during the first post- 
war years’: [p. 61] ‘I believe that two different 
groups can be distinguished representing successive 
stages of coining, the first comprising slightly ana- 
chronistic types created several years earlier, the 
second comprising comparatively recent inventions.’ 
When the types are as oblique in their reference as 
{among the first group) Vota publica, it might be 
obvious to someone immersed in them that they are 
anachronistic, but to anyone else it must seem that 
there is an clement of intuition in the analysis, and 
that the conclusion (about Constantine's expedi- 
tionary force, quoted above) cannot, in the nature of 
the evidence, be cut and dried: on what grounds 
suceessipe; and in the cirumstances what meaning can 
be attached to slightly anachronistic ? 

Those who argue right up to the edge of proba- 
bility have their own reward in the sense of exhilara- 
tion that their work brings; but the only thing that 
really matters is whether a view is right or wrong. 
In Constantinian chronology it seems to me too 
soon to say whether Bruun is right or wrong. His 
numismatic grasp merits profound respect; anyone 
who, if offered a Constantinian gold coin for five 
pounds, would not be equipped to decide whether it 
was authentic might reflect on the extent to which 
he is outclassed. 

D. M. Mercatr. 


Donn (E. C.) Byzantine Silver Stamps: with an 
excursus on the Comes sacrarum largi- 
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tionum by J. P. C. Kent. (Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies, 7.) Washington: the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection. 1961. 
Pp. xix + 285. 1 map. § tables. 1093 plates. 
$15. 

This is a corpus of Byzantine hallmarks on silver, 
mainly of the sixth and seventh centuries, and mainly 
church plate, No such marks have been found on 
gold or silver objects of a date earlier than the fourth 
and fifth centuries of our era, and the earliest 
examples are on gold and silver ingots rather than 
on shaped vessels. The carly marks on plate 
represent an official guarantee of the quality of the 
metal, the purpose of which was to aid the evaluation 
of the objects for tax payments. Anastasius, who was 
responsible for a major reform of the coinage 
(a.p. 498), similarly set up a new system of control of 
silver, in accordance with which stamps, usually four 
in number, were applied to silver vessels at some 
point during their manufacture, after the ultimate 
use of the silver had been determined and the vessel 
shaped, but before the decoration was finally com- 
pleted. Justinian elaborated on the Anastasian 
reform in the control of silver plate (as he did also 
with the coinage); the usual number of stamps was 
increased to five. His system survived with very 
few changes until the middle of the seventh century, 
Each of the four or five stamps on an object affords, 
by its shape, monogram, inscription, and so on, a 
means of dating the object. When the evidence of 
all of them is combined, a fairly consistent chrono- 
logical sequence emerges of the silver stamps used 
from the time of Anastasius to Heraclius. By no 
means all Byzantine plate, however, was hallmarked. 
The use of the main (‘imperial’) series of marks was 
very probably restricted to Constantinople. There 
is literary evidence to support this conclusion, 
Other marks, among which some can be associated 
with Carthage and Antioch, are relatively few in 
number, Beyond doubt the main series was used on 
semi-finished vessels sold by the government depart- 
ment of the sacrae largitiones, for the names of the 
comites sacrarum largitionwn can be read in the mono- 
grams of the marks. It does not follow necessarily 
that the objects stamped in Constantinople were 
also decorated there; some of them are thought to be 
of provincial workmanship. The decline of the 
system is part of the general decline in central 
administrative practice in the seventh century, and, 
like most declines, is difficult to trace out exactly, 
The dwindling importance of the office of the sacrae 
largitiones is discussed in an able chapter by Dr Kent. 
Dr Dodd's attempts to connect the end of the aysterm 
of hallmarking with Heraclius’ levy on ecclesiastical 
treasures and with the striking of the hexagram 
are perhaps less rigorous than the rest of her very 
careful argument. The exact date of the important 
Lesbos treasure of 1951 remains to be taken into 
account. Silver treasures of the late seventh and 
eighth centuries are so scarce that few conclusions 
ought to be drawn. 

The intelligent and thorough observation of anti- 
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quities, and the comparative methods and cautious 
argument of this monograph, are of the highest 
standard. The firm association of the hallmarks 
with the office of the sacrae Jargitiones is a most 
gratifying result; for the rest, the conclusions are 
unspectacular but solid. Evidence that one of the 
imperial monograms belongs to Justin II, not 
Justin I, is of wider value and interest than just for the 
Immediate topic. 
D. M. Metcatcer. 


Brown (B. R.) Ptolemaic Paintings and 
Mosaics and the Alexandrian { Mono- 
graphs on Archaeology and Fine Arts, VIIL.) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Archaeological Institute of 
America. 1957. Pp. xvii+ 108. 45 plates. 
Price not stated, 

In this extremely useful book Mrs Brown gathers 
all or nearly all the paintings and mosaics that have 
been actually found in Alexandria or the vicinity. 
She works out a chronology for them, considers what 
they tell us about Alexandrian painting, and com- 
pares this with the literary record and with what has 
been made of that record by modern scholars, The 
paintings are without exception from tombs: wall- 
and ceiling-paintings, loculus slabs, stelai and grave- 
vases. The few mosaics are from dwelling-houses, 
and the best of them reach a higher level of quality 
than the paintings, which are poor works, mostly in 
pocr condition. The only monuments to which 
absolute dates can be assigned are twenty-six of the 
polychrome Hadra vases which bear inscriptions 
giving the date of burial by the year of a king's 
reign. The king is in no case named, but for some 
it is possible to establish a high probability, Of 
only five of these is the find-spot known: the Soldiers’ 
Tomb, from which come abo a large number of 
painted foculus slabs; and Mrs Brown begins her 
study from this monument. The dated vases from 
this tomb are placed from 250 to 299 #.c., but Mrs 
Brown's study of the other material makes it clear 
that the tomb was in use over a considerably longer 
period. She distinguishes four Styles in the painted 
loculus slabs and stelai, three of which are represented 
in this tomb and the fourth adumbrated. She shows 
that the first stems directly from Attic funerary art 
of the fourth century, and must belong to the early 
years of the city of Alexandria. The second she 
associates with the post-Praxitelean school of the 
early third century. The paintings of the third 
Style she compares to the first Pergamene school of 
sculpture in the later third century, and thinks that 
they Iead on to the second century paintings in 
Delos. The fourth Style is a crude popular one 
which develops during the period of the third and 
continues after it. Mrs Brown's definition of the 
first Style and its Attic connexions is entirely con- 
vincing. With the others a greater degree of 
subjectivity seems to enter into the distinction of 
style among these sorry objects; but by and large it 
probably works. To this scheme Mrs Brown links 
the other paintings discussed, of which the most 
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important (the best piece of painting we have from 
Alexandria, though a daub at that) is the picture 
with horsemen and standing women from the 
Mustapha Pasha Tomb, She gives reasons for 
dating it rather carly in the third century; and the 
kind of preoccupations shown in the boldly fore- 
shortened horses seen from a low level confirm 
this, I think, by relating it to the Alexander mosaic. 
The finest of the mosaics here, from Thmuis, is 
convincingly compared to, and dated slightly earlier 
than, second-century works from Pergamon. Three 
mosaics in a far more classical style are argued to be 
classicising works of the first century B.c. or A.D. 
For the tessellated mosaic 50 this is supported by 
the find-spot, since it comes from a house in the 
Shabti district, where throughout the Hellenistic 
age was a cemetery, later built over. The style is 
ecrtainly derived from that of pebble mosaics of the 
fourth to third centuries, a fact now confirmed by 
the Pella finds, one of which is particularly close to 
it in composition. No. 51 is a pebble mosaic, and 
would, if Mrs Brown is right, be a throw-back in 
technique as well as style. Some of the fratures— 
compact laying, lead thread for outlines—which she 
regards as borrowings from the developed tessera- 
technique, are now found in the Pella pebble- 
mosaics (the thread there is lead, not, as stated in my 
Greek Painting, bronze). The Pella mosaics are 
not certainly dated, but I cannot doubt that they 
are early and show the pebble-technique developing 
towards the ideals attained in tesserac. I should 
be inclined to suppose that no, 51 is of the same 
period; and do not feel quite sure (in spite of the 
provenance) that no. 50 is not a very carly tessera 
mosaic deriving directly from the pebble tradition. 
In ber last chapter Mrs Brown discusses the literary 
tradition and the question of Alexandrian art. She 
shows convincingly that nothing in the surviving 
monuments lends support to the suggestions that 
have been put forward about Alexandria as the 
home of impressionism, Nile-landscape and carica- 
ture; and that there is hardly more basis for these 
conjectures in the literary sources if they are strictly 
examined, She concludes that all these things were 
common to all Hellenistic art, in whose various 
movements Alexandria will naturally have shared. 
One small point which does not affect her main 
argument: she questions (following Dawson) whether 
the Demetrius whom in two places Diodorus men- 
tions as having been gencrous host in Rome to the 
fugitive Ptolemy VI Philometor, describing him 
once as son of Scleucus and once as Teztoypapos, was 
necessarily either an Alexandrian or a landscape 
painter, but rather perhaps a map-maker or topo- 
grapher. Valerius Maximus, however, who tells 
the same story (v. 1.1; Overbeck 2141) though he 
does not name the beggar-king’s benefactor, describes 
him as Alexandrinus pictor, 
Martin Ropertson. 


Gorrnerr (F, W.) and Scutew (H.) Der Athena- 
tempel von Ilion. (Denkmaler antiker Archi- 
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Berlin: W. de Gruyter. 
53 plates. 


tektur, 10.) 
Pp. xi + 42. 
DM 68. 

This book gives an admirably clear and concise 
account of one of the most difficult Hellenistic 
temples. It suffers somewhat from the circum- 
stances of its composition: Schleif, who was respon- 
sible for the supplementary investigations of the 
1930's, died in 1945, his section on the architecture 
being written separately, more than twenty-five 
years ago: Gocthert, who took part in those investiga- 
tions did not assume the responsibility for the 
publication of the sculpture until after the death of 
Rodenwaldt, also in 1945- 

Thanks partly to the character of its foundations 
(sand in deep trenches rather than solid masonry) 
Schliemann had no difficulty in completing the 
destruction of the temple. The surviving marble 
fragments, easily recognisable, though scattered, are 
few in number. Qur knowledge of the details is 
therefore limited, and restoration, even of the basic 
ground plan, must remain conjectural. Schleif’s 
restoration is reasonable, while text and illustrations 
make clear enough what is fact and what conjecture. 

The most important problem concerns the date 
of the temple. The controversy goes back almost 
to the original excavation, Schliemann considering 
that the temple was built by Lysimachus, Déorpfeld 
preferring a date in the Augustan period. In recent 

the attribution to Lysimachus seems to have 
prevailed, Schleif gives no indication of his ideas 
on the matter, beyond pointing out that differences in 
workmanship do not necessarily imply a construction 
period extending over more than two decades. His 
restoration of the plan, reasonable enough in view 
of the proportions of the temple (6 ™ 12 columns, 
cella with opisthodomus) suggests a relatively carly 
date. Gocthert, however, comes out strongly in 
favour of an Augustan date, his evidence being 
cogently marshalled in the third chapter. All the 
same, there are difficulties. If the building is 
Augustan, it presumably derives from Pergamene 
traditions (the style of the famous Helios metope, 
Goethert suggests, bears this out, as well as the 
beamless coffer ceiling, comparable with that of the 
great altar at Pergamum). Yet the technique of the 
temple, as well as many of the details seem to belong 
to early rather than late Pergamene art, and are 
remarkably pure, if they are to be attributed solely 
to Augustan classicising tendencies. For instance, the 
profile of the capitals is relatively straightiorward, 
and similar to the profile used in the Pergamene 
temple of Athena Polias; particularly it dors not 
have any of the extraneous mouldings which disfigure 
many late Pergamene capitals, nor the additional 
band under the annuli, which occurs in late 
Hellenistic Doric, and, more important, is retained 
even in the purer Roman capitals of the first century 
p.c. (such as those of the propylon to the Roman 
agora at Athens). The capitals also have the single 
square empolion hole usual in Greek buildings down 
to the third century s.c. This again contrasts with 
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the late Pergamene technique of a square empolion 
set on edge between two long rectangular dowel 
holes. Nor am I satisfied by the late date given to 
- the sima: its decoration has some similarity with 
painted ornament in certain third century a.c. 
Macedonian tombs while its profile (in spite of Miss 
Shoe) can be traced back at least to second century 
a.c. Pergamum., 

For these reasons, and because of the probable 
arrangements of the plan, I am not convinced by 
the evidence for an Augustan date. These argu- 
ments must not be allowed to detract from the 
virtues of this book. That they can be made is due 
solely to the admirable presentation of the known 
facts. Failing a full study of Hellenistic architectural 
practice, the conclusions to be drawn from the facts 
must remain rather subjective. 

R. A. Tomiinson, 


Surrn (A. C.) The Architecture of Chios: Sub- 
Ed. P. P. Argenti. London: A. Tiranti. 1962. 

Pp. vill + 171. 7maps. 226 plates. £4 105. od. 
The mediaeval and later history of Chios is at 
least as absorbing as its ancient history and, thanks 
to Dr Argenti, far better documented. Its long pros- 
perity under the Genoese trading company left its 
mark on the architecture of the island, and subse- 
quent Turkish rule and massacres have not wholly 
effaced it. Moreover, its humbler village architec- 
ture shows a greater variety than that of any other 
Aegean island. Before the last war Arnold Smith 
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spent four years studying and drawing Chian archi- 
tecture of the fourteenth century and later. After 
his death Mr A. Walton prepared further drawings 
for the book and Dr Argenti completed the text, 
adding an introduction and a section on travellers’ 
accounts. All types of religious and domestic 
architecture are described with especial attention 
to the Genoese houses in the Chian Kampos, Other 
buildings of particular note are the fortresses and 
the mediaeval villages whose tortuous plans around 
@ great central refuge tower can still readily be made 
out. It is the mixture of Italy and the Aegean 
which makes these buildings of such interest, and the 
book does a great service to the island and to scholar- 
ship by recording evidence which might all too 
easily disappear. 

The archaeologist will find much familiar in the 
ground plans of the simpler houses, and may well be 
surprised and chastened to discover the variety of 
construction possible in the same materials which 
were in use before Romans or even Genoese came 
to the island. And he need look no further than 
pl. 157 for Odysseus’ bed on Homer’s own island 
(as Miss Lorimer had observed, Homer and the 
Monuments 274). The drawings are clear and well 
printed. Many are much reduced. They do not 
suffer, and there must be over a thousand individual 
drawings in the many plates. Some may regret the 
absence of photographs since only from them can the 
quality of the masonry and wood-carving be 
properly judged. 

Joux BoarpMan. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Acta classica: Proceedings of the Classical 
Association of South Africa. Vol. 4. 1961. 
Cape Town: A. A. Balkema. 1962. Pp. 191. 
g plates. Subscription £1 55. od. 

These Proceedings include the following papers in the 
field of Hellenic studies: E. L. de Kock, “The Sopho- 
klean Oidipus and its Antecedents’, maimly an 
account of the evidence for the story of Oedipus in 
the Epic Cycle; P. J. Conradic, ‘Die Mite van Ocdi- 
poes by Sophokles en Jean Cocteau’ (in Afrikaans 
with a summary in English); P. J. Bicknell, ‘The 
Fourth Paradox of Zeno’, offers a new interpretation 
of Aristotle Physics 239 B 33-240 A 18; N. C. Conomis, 
"Varia Graeca’, discusses inscriptions relating to 
the orator Lycurgus and to the biographical tradition 
on Pollux, P. Oxy. 2991, passages from Bekker, 
*Anecdota’ and some miscellancous glosses. The 
Proceedings as a whole give a very encouraging 
impression of classical research in South Africa. 
Innsbruck. Serta philologica Aenipontana. 

Fd. R. Muth. (Innsbrucker Beitraige zur 
Kulturwissenschaft, 7/8.) Innsbruck: Institut 
fur vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft. 1962. 
Pp. viii + 456. Price not stated. 

This volume includes the following articles in the 
field of Hellenic studies: L. R. Palmer, ‘Linear B 
Texts of Economic Interest’; Fritz Gschnitzer, ‘Zum 
Namen Poseidon’: Albin Lesky, ‘Zur Eingangs- 
szene der Patroklic’; Johannes Theoph. idis, 
‘Helena und Odysseus’; Franz Hampl, ‘Die Ilias ist 
kein Geschichtbuch’: Karl Volkl, ‘Zur Lage des 
homerischen Ithaka’; Hans Schwabl, ‘Beobachtungen 
zur Poesic des Hesiod’; T. B. L. Webster, ‘Some 
Notes on the New Epicharmus’; Hans Diller, 
‘Erwartung, Enttauschung und Erfiillung in der 
griechischen Tragédie’; Franz Stoessl, ‘Zur Irs- 
Lyssa-Szene in Euripides’ Herakles’; Werner Nagel. 
‘Zur Darstcllungskunst Platons, insbesondere im 
Dialog “Laches”"; Karl Vretska, ‘Zu Form und 
Aufbau von Platons Symposium’; Egon Braun, 
*Psychologisches in den Politika des Aristoteles’; 
Walther Kraus, ‘Menanders Dyskolos und das 
Original der Aulularia’; Peter Henkel, ‘Zu Theoknt, 
Id. II, vv. 38-42 (28-32); Wilhelm Krause, ‘Problem- 
kreise der antiken Grammatik’; loannes Gerstinger. 
‘Ad Cononis Diegescon fragmentum 1°; Gerhard 
Reiter, “Zu den griechischen Farbnamenkomposita’, 


of Papyrology, Oslo, 19th-z2and August, 
1958. Oslo: Norwegian Universities Press. 
i961. Pp. xvi-+ gg2. 6 plates. Price not 
stated, 
This volume includes the following articles in the 
field of Hellenic studies: Eric G. Turner, ‘Euripidean 


Hypotheses in a New Papyrus’; Wiktor Steffen, 
‘Die neuen Iambengedichte des Archilochos. “um 
Papyrus von Oxyrhynchos 2310, Fr. 1, Kol. 1"; J. A. 
Davison, “Notes on Alcman'; Augusto Traversa, ‘I 
papiri epici nell'ultimo trentennio’; Manuel F. 
Galiano, ‘Les papyrus d’Eschyle’; J. W. B. Barns, 
*The Placing of Papyrus Fragments’; Aristide et Rita 
Calderini, ‘De papyris ad historiarum scriptores 
pertinentibus nuper repertis quid ad studia pro- 
fecerint’: F. M. Heichelheim, ‘A Chronological 
Table of Hellenistic History’; Georges Daux, “Note 
sur Vintérét historique des affranchisements de 
Delphes’; Orsolina Montevecchi, ‘Quaedam de 
graccitate Psalmorum cum papyris comparata’; 
Anton Paap, ‘Die griechischen Nomina sacra’. 


The Greeks. Ed. H. Liloyd-Jones. London: A. C. 
Watts and Co, 1962. Pp. xii+ 262. 6 plates. 
@maps. 155. 

It is well that the talks broadcast in 1961 in the 
series “The Greeks’ have now been published in 
revised and expanded form. M. I. Finley's talk 
‘The Growth of the Polis’ was not available, for 
reasons explained in the Introduction, and is replaced 
by a chapter on the same theme by A. Andrewes, and 
a new chapter on ‘Greek Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy" has been contributed by George Huxley. 
The other chapters are “The Homeric World’ by 
Denys Page; ‘Athens and Sparta’ by A. H. M. 
Jones; “Greek Literature after Homer’ by K. J. 
Dover; “Greck Tragedy’ by H. Lloyd-Jones, who 
also edited the series and wrote the Introduction; 
‘Greek Science’ by G. 5. Kirk; “The Grecks and their 
Philosophy’ by A. H. Armstrong; “The Visual Arts 
of the Greeks’ by Martin Robertson (now expanded 
to a chapter of seventy pages); “The Hellenistic 
World’ by E. Badian. 


Jacquor (J.) Ed. Le théatre tragique. (Angers, 
Juin 1959; Royaumont, Mai et Décembre 
1960.) Paris: Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. 1962. Pp. 539- NFr. 46. 

This volume contains thirty-eight papers on 
tragedy ancient and modern, read to groups of 
scholars from many European countries at several 
meetings held at Angers and Royaumont. 

The whole volume will be of interest to students of 
Greck or any other tragedy, but papers directly 
concerned with Greek studies are; ‘Origines’, by 
F. Robert: ‘Eschyle, Ombres sacrées’, by J. de 
Romilly; ‘Sophocle, Individu et Norme’, by J. C. 
Kamerbeck; ‘Euripide, La religion traditionelle’, by 
J. Duchemin and ‘L'actualité de son temps’, by 
E. Delebecque; ‘Exigences du public et ressorts de 
la tragédic,’ by F. Robert; “Déclin de la tragédie & 
Athénes et en Angleterre,” by H. D. F. Kitto. There 
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is wide divergence in the treatment of Greek tragedy 
in these papers, and in general they are in accordance 
with the lines of approach adopted by the authors in 
other publications. ‘The last three papers, especially 
“La Tragédie et l'espoir’ by J. Jacquot, the editor of 
the book, are a valiant attempt at synthesis of dis- 
cussions that ranged over the whole field of European 
drama. 
P. T. §. 


Brinpest (F.) La famiglia attica: il matrimonio 
e Padozione. (Bibl. di cultura, 66.) Florence: 

La Nuova Italia. 1961. Pp.g1. Lire 500. 
This appears to be a section of a larger work 
dealing with legal aspects of the family in Athens. 
The discussion of original sources and of leading 
authorities is strongly reminiscent of a thesis, and 
the mode of treatment is calculated to repel anyone 
but a devoted student of Athenian law. The first 
portion is devoted to certain aspects of marriage and 
the terms é@ytym; and orvoiueiy, The larger 
second portion is concerned with adoption, its forms, 
formalities and conditions. It includes a useful 
discussion of the ‘Solonian Law’ on adoption, of 
wider general interest than the rest of the pamphlet. 

R. J. H. 


Wrenertey (KR. E.) How the Greeks Built Cities. 
2nded. London: Macmillan. 1962, Pp. xxi + 
235. 16 plates. 52 text figures. {1 55. od. 

The new edition contains a few revisions and 
additions but is basically unchanged. 


KaAvLes (G,) Die Stilphasen der geometrischen 
Kunstin Keramik und Plastik, von Mykene 
zum 7. Jahrhundert. Cologne: the Author, 
1962. Pp. 32. 4 plates. Price not stated. 

A brief preliminary survey of a detailed study of 
geometric style in pottery decoration and minor 
sculpture, All phases from Bronze Age, through 
Submycenacan, Protogeometric, Early, Ripe and 
Late Geometric, play their part in a hypothetical 
development of plastic form which imposes dates 
where no other chronological evidence is available 
for the clay and bronze figures involved. The 
shapes and decoration of clay vases are found to 
develop in an analogous manner. 


New York. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Ancient Art from New York Private Col- 
lections: Catalogue of an Exhibition, 
December 1959-February 1960. By 1D. von 
Bothmer. New York: the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. i961. Pp.x + 85. rog plates, §5. 

319 objects, mainly Greek vases, but with some 
sculpture and prehistory, and a little from Egypt 
and the Near East. Most have been published 
before but there is here full bibliography and dis- 
cussion as well as many illustrations, 


SHORT NOTICES 


Zurich: Atlantis-Verlag. 1961. 
Pp. 527. 429 illustrations, Sw.fr. 76. 
A full and informative text, with no footnotes, 
excellent pictures and a good index. 


(G.) 


Hamburg. Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe. 
Kunst des Altertaums in Hamburg. By 
H. Hoffmann, Mainz: P. von Zabern. 1961. 
Pp. ix + 46. 99 plates (including 4 in colour). 
Price not stated. 

Excellent photographs of the collection in the 
Hamburg Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe, although 
little not published elsewhere. There is a_ brief 
commentary, full bibliography and short history of 
the collection. 
Poutsen (V.) Griechische Bildwerke. (Die 

blauen Biicher.) Knigstein: K. R. Lange- 
wiesche Nachfolger H. Késter. 1962. Pp. 112, 
including 98 plates. DM 6.60. 

A picture book of good photographs of well-known 

pieces, with a brief introductory essay. 


Boston. Museum of Fine Arts. Greek Gods 


and Heroes. 5th ed. Boston: Museum of 
Fine Arts. 1962. Pp. 105. 89 illustrations. 
$1.75. 


The new edition, in the care of Hazel Palmer, 
includes a number of additions and changes in the 
text. 


BoarpMan (J.) and Pore (M.) Greek Vases in 
Cape Town. Cape Town. ig61. 20 pp. 
16 plates. 

Publication of 32 vases in the South African 
Museum, of which 2o are illustrated, Among the 
20 Attic vases, the most noteworthy are no. 1, a 
mid-sixth century black-figure amphora, belonging 
to the Group of Leningrad 1469; no. 14, a fine red- 
figure stamnos by the Chicago Painter; no. 18, a 
mid filth-century red-figured lekythos, portraying a 
girl dancing the Pyrrhic, and inscribed . YPIA 
KAAE, Theremainder are Myc. II] B, Late Cypriot, 
Ripe Corinthian, Etruscan bucchero, and South Italian 
red-figure. 


Greifswald. Greifswalder Antiken, von A. 
Hundt und K. Peters, Ed. E. Boehringer. 
(Gedichtnisgabe fiir Erich Pernice.) Berlin: 
W. de Gruyter. 1961. Pp. xvi + 146. 72 
plates, DM 118. 

This volume commemorates Pernice and gives a 
bibliography of his works. The Greek and Roman 
antiquities in the University collection are published 
very fully (they are for the moment housed in 

Gottingen). Most are Greck vases, largely frag- 

ments, with some prehistoric pottery, and bronzes, 

terracottas, coins, etc. A special section (by 

Bochringer) is devoted to a study of replicas of the 

Hermes Farnese type. Descriptions are full and 

accurate. No. 120—perhaps the forepart of an 
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animal (inverted on pl. 11) with cloven hoof drawn 
in outline as on Chian vases; no. 190—<Attic Swan 
Group; no. 196—not a fight: no. 376—closest is 
Greek Vases in Cape Town (Boardman and Pope) 
pl. 16.g0; no. 457—<f. Brown, The Etruscan Lion 132, 
pl. 47¢, d. 

Jj. B. 


Wettesz (E.) A History of Byzantine Music 
and Hymnography. 2nd cd., revised and 
enlarged. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1961. 
Pp. xiv + 461. 

Byzantine music being a recondite and highly 
technical subject, it was a great service when, in 
1949, Professor Wellesx rendered it intelligible to the 
general reader in its historical and liturgical con- 
texts. It is not surprising that a second edition has 
been demanded; and he has taken the opportunity 
to make a fairly extensive revision, expanding certain 
sections and adding a section on a field that has only 
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been exploited since the first edition appeared— 
melismatic chant and psalmody. A number of 
excursuses are printed as an appendix, and the book 
has been re-indexed. A revised Introduction sets 
out ‘the present state of studies in Byzantine chant’. 
Many new lines of research are being explored and 
many scholars are now at work, but all progress 
stems from the labours of a triumvirate. Tillyard 
published an important article in 1911, Wellesz 
a series of articles from 1918 onwards; subsequently 
they were joined by the late Carsten Hoeg. The 
three men conferred at Copenhagen in 1931, agreed 
on rules for the transcription of Byzantine melodies 
and planned the series of Afonumenta Mustcar Byzan- 
tina, which is now famous, The transcription and 
publication of documents in adequate numbers was 
the essential thing: that there should be documents to 
publish fills the humble student of ancient Greek 
music with envy. 
R. P. W.-I. 
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Aeschylus, Agamemnon, beacon-sites, 118 ff. 

Akropolis, Periklean building project, 105 ff. 

Alexander, his Macedonian cavalry and Companions, 
29 ff., 68 ff. 

Anchises, Dardanian, 151 

Apollo, epithets, 81 

Archilochus, honoured in Paros, 80-91 

Architecture, mixed orders, 198f, 149-5; Hellen- 
istic, 133 Hf. 


Babylon, capture by Cyrus, 12-15 
Berlin, wax tablet 14283, 75 ff. 
Byzantine bronze measure, 154-6 


Callimachus, and Posidippus, 97-9 

Canals in Mesopotamia, 9-15 

Carian architecture, 139 

Cithacron, Dedala Megala on, 128 f. 

Clitus, 29 

Coins, ‘alliance’ coinage of East Greece, 152-4 
Cyprus, Teucrians in, 146 ff. 


Demosthenes and Eubulus, 47 ff. 
Doric order, Hellenistic critics, 193 ff 


Eleusis, Telesterion, plans for, 111-14; porch of, 143 
Eubulus, 47 ff. 


Hephaistcion, date, 116 

Hermione, Athenian treaty with, 103 f. 
Hermogenes, architect, 196 ff. 
Hipparchies, 28 ff., 65 ff. ‘ 


Iiai, 28 &f. 
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Kolophon, Athenian colony to, oz f. 
Kunaxa, battle, 15-17 
Kynosarges, Ionic capital, 117 
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Macistus, position of, 129-5 
Media, Wall of, 1 ff. 
Miletus, and Athens in 5th century, too-2 


Olympos, pipe-player, Bg f. 


Parasang, 1, 5 

Philip, and Athens, 50 ff. 
Pipleian Thebes, 86 

Piraeus, Arsenal, 144 £ 
Posidippus, epigrammatist, 75 ff. 
Prodromoi, 27 ff. | 

Pytheos, architect, 137 ff. 


Sea-Peoples, 1.46 ff. 


Temples, Doric and Ionic in Greece after 400 B.c., 
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Il.—GREEK WORDS 


alvinduayKtTor, 129—31 
ges, oo 

yopyekts, 129—31 
éxdepye, OF 
foptadion, 155 
Envatdror, 113 fF. 


Hupdhy, G2 


wotadapsinn, 5, 
Kivble, 87 


Arpstaves, 85, 
Eéotiy, 156 


olpor, 93 
épboems, 95 


apodiprrine, 85 
tmepredyjs, 120 


ypucodrpen, G1 
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18.4, 10—42; 19.5-42; Fr. 1.4—41 

Asclepiodotus 7.11—7o 
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